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VALENTINE tanks, built by Vickers-Armstrongs Limited, gave 


gallant infantry support in driving the enemy out of North Africa. In 


the triumphant trek from El Alamein to Tunis, Valentines averaged 
as much as 3,000 miles in 6 months under exacting desert conditions. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED. DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF TANKS SINCE 1922 


HEAD OFFICE: VICKERS HOUSE - BROADWAY . LONDON . S.W.49 














PLAYING 
WITH STRIFE 


The autobiography 
of a Soldier 


An absorbing record of a 
varied and active military 
career over some 35 years. 
Illustrated with 31 plates 
in half-tone. 15s. net. 


Lieut.-General Sir 


PHILIP NEAME 


V.C., C.B., D.S.O. 
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An account of life today in the 
German capital 


BERLIN 
TWILIGHT 


by | 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
W. BYFORD-JONES 


(Formerly a Chief Liaison Officer in Berlin) 








This is a moving and disturbing book 
in which is described the author’s 
experiences in Berlin. He gives harrow- 
ing pictures of life in the devastated 
capital and has much to say on the 
contrasts between British and Russian 
administration. 


29 illustrations - 18/- net 
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The Royal United Service Institution can 
undertake Repairs to Regimental Colours, 
Standards, Banners, etc., by skilled workers. 
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. for these splendid men. 
Round our coasts the perils of war 
Y, are over, but the work of the Life- 


boat Service and its perils remain. 


Your help is needed. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


'LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I. § 








Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., The Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., V.D., 
Secretary Treasurer 
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THE QUESTIONS YOU ASK... 


IS THERE A £1-A-YEAR “DIVVY” FROM NAAFI? 


Nobody knows how or where it began— 
the story that the Serviceman gets £1 from 
Naafi for each year he has spent in the 
Forces. 

Despite repeated denials, this old and 
oft-recurring myth still persists. There 
is absolutely no truth in it, for there are 
no Naafi surpluses for distribution in this 


way. 

At the end of the 1914-18 war, the 
existing canteen organisation had a large 
surplus which was finally allocated under 
an Act of Parliament to a United Services 
Fund. In World War II no surplus was 
allowed to accumulate, profits being dis- 
tributed as they were made in rebate, 
discount on shop purchases, grants to 
Service Benevolent Funds, and in expen- 
diture on such amenities as entertainment, 
sports kit, newspapers and Naafi Clubs. 

Experience has proved that the payment 
of Naafi rebate into the Unit Fund (it is the 
Unit Fund’s chief source of income) is the 
only sound method of distributing surpluses 
on canteen trade, the benefits being shared 
by all men of the unit. 

(Ask at your canteen for the booklet 
“ An Enquiring Soldier Wants to Know,” 
which provides answers to many questions 
concerning Naafi.) 
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RUXLEY TOWERS, CLAYGATE, ESHER. SURREY 
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King Edward VII Convalescent Home for Officers 


OSBORNE, EAST COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT 
Telegraphic Address: “Convalescent, Cowes.” Telephone Number: Cowes 251 


Osborne is open for the reception of convalescent 
male officers, serving and retired, of the three 
fighting Services. 


Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the House Governor. 


There is no charge for serving officers or ex-officers 
sent by the Ministry of Pensions. Retired or 
ex-officets not sent by the Ministry of Pensions 
pay 6s. per day; officers on half pay 4s. 6d. per day. 


Copies of a leaflet giving fuller particulars about Osborne can be obtained 
direct from the House Governor. 
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~ the consistent high standard of 
its printing productions. 
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in the Empire (if not the World) 
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those to whom printing is a 
means of gaining the public’s 
confidence and custom. 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL EISENHOWER 


THE ALLIED SUPREME COMMANDER 


ALDEN HATCH 


A fully illustrated biography of General Eisenhower by an American journalist, a friend 
of the Eisenhower family. 24 illustrations and maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
“* |. . Alden Hatch who in General Eisenhower has written a biography of the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Expeditionary Force remarkable for its straightforward, 
concise, vivid and absorbing chronicle of a great man’s life and the various experiences he went 
through from his youth up to the present time.” —DAILY SKETCH. 

“ This is a sympathetic, informative, graphic, shrewd, and not at all sentimental account of a 
great man. A man who would have risen to eminente in any walk of life, war or no war.” — 
DAILY EXPRESS. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
by ALDEN HATCH 


Author of General Eisenhower, etc. 


A vivid portrait of Franklin D. Roosevelt by this well-known American journalist 
Alden Hatch, who has had combined-co-operation and contribution from the late 
President’s relatives and friends, including the President of the United States, Harry S. 
Truman, Admiral William D. Leary, Franklin D. Roosevelt Junior, Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Nicholas Roosevelt and Oliver Roosevelt and many others. It depicts 
Franklin D. Roosevelt from his childhood, through the years of 1914-1918 war and his 
subsequent activities as President. The later chapters deal with the events in recent 
history, the Second World War, the Atlantic Charter, meetings with Churchill, Stalin 
and so on down to the tragic death of the man who had come to occupy a position of 


worth, importance and significance in the shaping of contemporary history. 
Demy 8vo, 185. net. 





In preparation. 


A CONTINENT EXPERIMENTS 
LT.-COL. THE HON. C. B. BIRDWOOD 


Introduction by‘ THE EARL OF HALIPAX, k.G., G.c.s.1., G.C.LE. 
A new authentic work on Politics, Economics, Defence, the Indian Army, and the 
Future of India. Light impressions and reminiscence. 


“\A better background from which to view the Indian crisis would be hard to find.” — 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


20 illustrations and maps. Large demy, 21|-. 








SECOND EDITION NOW ON SALE 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD BIRDWOOD 
of ANZAC & TOTNES 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.LE., D.S.0., D.C.I., LL.D., LITT.D., M.A. 


IN MY TIME 


An interesting volume of reminiscences and amusing stories by one who succeeded 

the Duke of Connaught in becoming the senior Field-Marshal of the British Army. 

“< |. . it can but, one feels, have been a pleasure to write, and it is a pleasure to read.” — 
TATLER. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 





DEATH WAS OUR ESCORT 
LT.-COMMDR. ERNEST G. VETTER, U.S.N.R. 


“* This is perhaps one of the best narratives of the Far East campaign.” 
It is a story of team work unsurpassed in any unit of the Allied Forces ; the story of 


tough men of the United States P.T. boats based in New Guinea. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. Just Published. 


Skeffington & Son Ltd.,- 47 Princes Gate, S.W.7 
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a time from the Library, provided they are at Home or at those stations abroad 
where arrangements exist for forwarding books. 

It is important that Officers joining should furnish full and clear particulars of 
their Name, Rank, Ship, Regiment or R.A.F. Squadron, etc., and the address to 
which they wish their JOURNALS sent. 

Officers of the Indian, Dominion and Colonial Naval, Military, and Air Forces 
temporarily in the United Kingdom may become members for a period of six months 
on payment of Ten Shillings and Sixpence, or One Guinea for twelve months. 
The additional subscription to the Lending Library is Five Shillings for six months. 


THE INSTITUTION 


The entrance to the Royal United Service Institution is opposite the Haig statue 
in Whitehall. It has the best professional Library in the United Kingdom. The 
Reading and Smoking Rooms are provided with the leading papers, periodicals 
and writing materials. 

The Institution is open daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. ; 


THE JOURNAL 


The R.U.S.I. Journat is published in February, May, August and November 
of each year, and sent post free to Members in any part of the world. Copies may 
be purchased by non-members, price 7s. 6d. Annual subscription {1 I0s., post 
free. Orders should be sent to “ The Secretary, Royal United Service Institution.” 


THE MUSEUM 


The R.U.S. Museum is open free to the Allied forces in uniform. Members may 
obtain passes for their friends on application to the Secretary. 














SECRETARY’S NOTES 


COUNCIL 
Vice-President 
General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., has been elected a Vice- 
President of the Institution, in succession to Field Marshal Lord Chetwode, G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.S.1., whose term of office has. expired. 


Chairman of the Council 

Field Marshal The Lord Wilson of Libya, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., has been elected 
a Regular Army Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
General Sir Ronald Adam, G.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., and also as their Chairman for the 
ensuing year. 


Vice-Chairman of the Council 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Newall, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., 
has been elected Vice-Chairman of the Council for the ensuing year. 


Representative Members 
Captain R. M. Dick, C.B.E., D.S.C., R.N., has succeeded Captain C. L. Robertson, 
R.N., as Admiralty Representative on the Council. 


STAFF 

Vacancy 

There will shortly be a vacancy for the appointment of Assistant Executive Officer 
and Curator. The qualifications are that he should be or have been a Commissioned 
Officer of one of the Regular Services, preferably not more than 40 years of age ; he should 
be a good organizer, have an understanding of display and a general knowledge of all 
three Services, their history and traditions. 

The commencing salary is £425 per annum, increasing by {25 per annum to a 
maximum of /{600. 

Applications should be made in writing before 21st June, 1947, and addressed to 
the Secretary. 

NEW MEMBERS 

The following officers joined the Institution during the period 1st February to 

30th April, 1947. 
ROYAL NAVY 


Lieutenant M. C, W. Wildy, R.N.V.R. 

Commander F. S. Walford, R.N. 

Rear-Admiral J. S. Salmond. 

Commander J. V. Wilkinson, D.S.C., G.M. 

Commander W. R. Bull, D.S.C., D.S.M., R.N. 

Rear-Admiral L. W. Murray, C.B., C.B.E., R.C.N. 

Captain R. St. V. Sherbrooke, V.C., D.S.O. 

Commander (E) H. G. P. Taylor, R.I.N. 

Captain G. Curteis, M.V.O., R.N., Elder Brother of Trinity House, 
Lieutenant-Commander R. S. Abram, D.S.C., R.N. 

2nd Lieutenant B. L. Edwards, Royal Marines. 

Instructor-Commander E. F. Byng, D.I.C., R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander B. M. D. I’Anson, R.N. 

2nd Lieutenant P. M. L, Mann, Royal Marines. 

Lieutenant J. A. McColgan, R.N. 

The Revd. C. J. E. Peshall, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.A., Chaplain of the Fleet. 
Captain J. W. Rainier, R.N. 
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Captain E. M. Evans-Lombe, C.B., R.N. 
Captain (L) K. H. T. Peard, R.N. 

Midshipman M. C. M. Smith, R.N. 

2nd Lieutenant W. B. Mansell, Royal Marines. 
2nd Lieutenant David L. Bailey, Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant-Commander G. R. Paterson, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander H. H. Dannreuther, R.N. 
2nd Lieutenant J. G. Harwood, Royal Marines. 
Captain F. R. A. D. Taylor, Royal Marines 
Lieutenant (S) J. G. Barnish, R.N. 

Commander T. P. Aubrey, R.N. 

2nd Lieutenant P. J. S. Smith, Royal Marines. 
Lieut.-Colonel D. H. W. Sanders, Royal Marines. 
Sub-Lieutenant J. G. Geddes, R.N.V.S.R. 


ARMY 


Major C. D. P. Gover, The King’s Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel I. G. Loch, O.B.E., Royal Engineers. 

Major P. L. P. Gould, The Middlesex Regiment. 

Captain.R. F. Cross, Royal Engineers. 

Officer-Cadet Ian Granger, Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. 
Captain D. H. W. Jackson, Royal Artillery. 

Captain J. S. Sandford, Royal Artillery. 

Major J. O. Thomas, I.E.M.E. 

Lieut.-Colonel P, H. Middlemiss, R.A.S.C. 

Captain C. I. Penson, R.A.P.C. 

Major J. B. Smalley, Indian Army (retired). 

Major G. W. L. Nicholson, Canadian Army. 

Major D. H. E. Coker, Royal Armoured Corps. 

Major P. H. Rubie, M.C., 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards. 
Captain W. M. D. Holt, The Royal Garhwal Rifles, I.A. 

Major M. A. D. Graham, M.C., The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). 
Major G. T. Hull, M.B.E., Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Page, M.B.E., Royal Signals. 

Captain T. E. Dean, Royal Pioneer Corps. 

Captain W. W. H. Butler, R.A.O.C. 

Major R. T. Andrew, R.A.S.C, 

Captain M. B. P. Russell, General List (Intelligence Corps, India), 
Lieut.-Colonel A. E. E. Mercer, M.C., 4th P.W.O. Gurkha Rifles. 
Major R. P. Mangles, M.C., The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Major P. J. Orde, Royal Artillery. : 

Captain J. F. Skelton, The West Yorkshire Regiment. 

Major A. A. Khan, Indian Signals. 

Major I. R. Fergusson-Innes, The Durham Light Infantry. 
Major C. E. Winstanley, Royal Armoured Corps. 

Captain L. G. Coe, Royal Engineers. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. A. McKay, znd Battalion The Burma Rifles. 
Major A. M. Evans, Royal Artillery. 

Major A. G. Walmsley, Royal Artillery. 

Captain R. S. C. Dowden, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


Lieut.-Colonel G. B. C. Rees-Mogg, O.B.E., later Vety. Royal Horse Guards. 


Captain W. A. Blythen, R.A.O.C. 
Captain R. A. Walker, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant J. B. de S. Calthrop, 5th Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. B. B. Noble, O.B.E., The Highland Light Infantry. 
Major H. S. R. Watson, 13/18th Royal Hussars (Q.M.0.). 
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Lieut.-Colonel H. S. S. Aston, Royal Artillery. 

Captain A. L. Ayre, A.M.I.N.A., Royal Engineers. 

Major P. A. C. Don, Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. D. Bevan, O.B.E., The King’s Own Royal Regiment. 
Major A. K. Jones, R.A.S.C. 

Colonel R. S. Doyle, R.A.O.C. 

Major S. D. Allaway, M.M., Royal Signals. 

Major James Dodd, Royal Signals. 

Captain A. R. M, Tanner, M.C., The Green Howards. 

Major R. S. Walker, M.B.E., Grenadier Guards. 

Major F. G. Kemp, The Royal Berkshire Regiment, attached 9th Gurkha Rifles. 
Major J. J. Dickson, M.C., The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Captain R. S. Latham, R.I.A.S.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. M. Khanzada, I.A. 

Captain F. H. S. D. Brancher, The East Surrey Regiment. | 
Captain L. F. Ball, Royal Signals. 

Major W. R. Dales, 1/6th Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. Eliott-Lockhart, Guides Cavalry F,F., L.A. 
Major D. I. MacA. Finlayson, 8th Punjab Regiment, I.A. 

Major G. S. Heathcote, M.B.E., Royal Artillery. 

Captain M. H. Mallet, The Bedfordshire & Hertfordshire Regiment. 
Captain R. A. Fortnum, D.F.C., Royal Artillery. 

Major K. Neely, M.B.E., The Royal Ulster Rifles. 

Major D. Dibsdall, Royal Signals, 

Lieut.-Colonel W. W. Whitnall, R,A.O.C._ | 

Major B. R. Johnston, Royal Armoured Corps. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. J. C. Block, D.S.O., Royal Artillery. 

Major P. F. Isles Buck, Royal Artillery. 

Major K. S. Few, The Cambridgeshire Regiment, T.A. 

Major T. F. Hughes, D.S.O., The Worcestershire Regiment. 
Captain E. J. R. Ainley, The East Yorkshire Regiment. 

Major H. Marshall, Lands Branch, War Office. 

Captain R. E. Morton, 2nd Battn. The Parachute Regiment. 
Captain, I. T. C. Wilson, M.C., Royal Engineers. 

Major J. A. Marchant, Royal Artillery. 

Major E. A. Smith, The Royal Lincolnshire Regiment. 

Major F. C, Cave, London Irish Rifles (T.A.). 

Captain K. Severn, M.C., Royal Engineers. 

Major R. W. Clark, 1st Bn. rst K.G.V’s.O. Gurkha Rifles., I. A. 
Major The Hon. Miles Fitzalan Howard, Grenadier Guards. 
Major C. D. Mackenzie, M.B.E., M.C., The Seaforth Highlanders. 
Captain F, S. May, General List. _ 

Captain John Britton, R.A.S.C. 

Colonel G. H. Hunter-Brown, O.B.E., M.A., R.E.M.E. 

Major John Lally, R.A.S.C. 

Major J. P. Lawford, M.C., 1/16th Punjab Regiment, I.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. O. Penrose, M.B.E., R.A.S.C. 

Captain.C, H. Vallance, Royal Tank Regiment. 

Captain N. P. Walsh, Royal Artillery. 

Captain D. W. H. Birch, Royal Artillery. 

Major P. J. Kent, Royal Engineers. 

Major D. S. McCutcheon, M.C., 4th (P.W.O.) Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Group Captain R. Bayne Brown, R.A.F. 
Air Vice Marshal W. Thorne, C.B., C.B.E. 
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Air Commodore A. W. B. McDonald, A.F.C. 

Wing Commander D. F. Macdonald, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader J. B. Murray Stableford, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander P. J. Cundy, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader C. T. Nance, R.A.F. 

Group Captain C. M. Champion de Crespigny, C.B., M.C., D.F.C. R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader T. A. F. Elsdon, O.B.E., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Group Captain M. W. S. Robinson, C.B.E., R.A.F. 

Wing Commander P. M. Brothers, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader E. D. T. Norman, R.A.F. 

Group Captain J. E. R. Sowman, R.A.F. 

Flying Officer R. E. Bracher, R.A.F.V.R. 

Squadron Leader S. W. Lane, M.B.E., R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader C. S. Hawley, M.B.E., R.A.F. 

Wing Commander R. L. Bowes, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader L. G. Ayres, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader R. Bromley, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader I. Chapman, R.A.F. 

Wing-Commander E. R. Hoare, O.B.E. 

Wing Commander G. Matthews, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant P. V. Rowbotham, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant S. Tipper, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader R. D. Max, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander T. S. Kennedy, R.A.F. 

Group Captain A. D. Garrison, R.A.A.F. 

Wing Commander F. J. A. Tanner, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant D. M. Clause, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander C. F. Howard, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant P. Killick, R.A.F. 


INCREASE OF SUBSCRIPTION 


The rates of Subscriptions to the R.U.S.I. have remained the same since the 
comprehensive Annual Subscription of 25s. per annum and the Life Subscription of {20 
were introduced in 1926, while the Entrance Fee has been suspended since 1936. 

Expenses of every kind, but especially wages and printing, have increased so greatly 
that the Council have been compelled to ask for powers to increase Subscriptions. 

At the Anniversary Meeting, held on 4th March, 1947, a resolution to alter the 
Bye-law governing Subscriptions was passed and, as from ist January, 1948, the following 
will be the rates of Subscriptions :— 

Annual Subscription ae von ei.) £9980) O 
Life Subscription ... * bd ... £24 © © or four yearly 
instalments of {£6 6 o each. 
Covenanted Life Subscription—Seven 
yearly instalments of {£3 12 0o each 


ADVANTAGES OF COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Special attention is invited to the fact that Members joining during 1947 and existing 
Annual Members adopting the scheme of covenanting to pay their subscriptions for seven 
years will have the benefit of the present rate, i.c., 25s. per annum until the expiration of 
that period. 

Life Members joining during 1947 who covenant to pay their subscription by 
instalments of £3 os. od. a year for seven years will also get the benefit of this lower 
rate. 
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It is, therefore, much to the advantage of new Members to join at once under the 
Covenanted Scheme and for existing Members who have not yet adopted it to do so 


before 31st December, 1947. 
All Covenanted Subscriptions materially assist the Institution because they enable 
Income Tax at the full current rate to be reclaimed on each subscription. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The following alterations or additions to the list of Liaison Officers published in 
the February, 1947, JOURNAL, have taken place :— 


ROYAL NAVY 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Excellent”’ 4: ... Lieutenant-Commander J. G. Wells, D.S.C., R.N. 
HAMS:: ‘\Dryad.”’.:. Or ... Lieutenant-Commander F. B. P. Brayne- 
Nicholls, D.S.C., R.N. 
R.N. Barracks, Chatham ... Lieutenant-Commander R. S. Abram, D.S.C., 
RN. 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Bomber Command see ... Wing Commander R. A. T. Stowell, D.F.C., 
R.A.F. 
Technical Training Command ... Wing Commander E. F. Tonge, R.A.F. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1947 
Subject 


The following subject has been selected for the Trench Gascoigne Prize Essay 


Competition, 1947 :— 
** Discuss by what means the best of the Nation’s manhood can be attracted 


to a career in the Armed Forces of the Crown.”’ 
A leaflet containing the rules and details of the awards for this competition was 
enclosed in the February JouRNAL. Copies can be obtained from the Secretary. 


EARDLEY-WILMOT MEDAL COMPETITION 


The competition for the medal instituted by the late Rear-Admiral Sir Sydney M. 
Eardley-Wilmot will take place this year. 
The medal will be awarded for the best essay contributed by a Member of the 


Institution on :— 
“‘ Changes in naval warfare owing to new and modified weapons.” 


Essays must be typed in triplicate and each copy must be clearly marked ‘‘ Eardley- 
Wilmot Competition ”’ on the outside. Care should be taken to avoid confidential matter. 
When a reference is made to any work, the title of such work must be quoted. 

Essays must be strictly anonymous, and each must have a Motto, which must be 
written on the outside of each copy. They must be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
with the Motto written on the outside, and the competitor’s name inside. 


All essays must be sent by registered post, and addressed to the Secretary, Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, and must reach the Institution 
not later than 15th November, 1947. 

MEDAL AND PRIZE 

A silver-gilt medal will be awarded for the best essay, and if it merits publication 
the writer will also receive a suitable monetary award. 

Any essay written by a serving officer will be submitted for official sanction before it 
is published. 

All essays submitted for this competition will become the absolute property of the 
Council. 
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JOURNAL 

Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNAL. Confidentia} 
matter cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain 
useful lessons of the War; also contributions of a general Service Character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military and 
Air Force history, customs and traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and if found suitable, 
to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 
Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written approval 
of the author’s Commanding Officer. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will affect 
the dispatch of the JOURNALS. 


Naval Officers’ Addresses 

Naval Officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address 
as JOURNALS sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly 
delayed. 


MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 
Flag of the Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy at the time of the unconditional 
surrender of Germany, 1945. 
Full dress uniform of the Japanese Admiral Shigegochi Inoue. 
Tampion plates of H.M. Ships “‘ Renown,” ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ and ‘‘ Enterprise.” 
An ash tray made for H.M.S. ‘‘ Prince of Wales.” 


“All given by the Admiralty. 
Aluminium napkin ring made from the Zeppelin L.85, shot down by H.MLS. 
‘““ Agamemnon ”’ at Salonika on 5th May, 1916. ._Given by Mr. R. E. I. Speller, late 
PIO; TEX. 
Pewter medal presented by Matthew Boulton to Petty Officers and men who took part 
in the Battle of Trafalgar. Given by Captain E. W. Sheppard, O.B.E., M.C. 


Full dress tunic and forage cap of the 36th Jacob’s Horse, Scinde Horse, worn by 
Lieut.-Colonel John Forbes, 1858-78. Given by Colonel Alex. Forbes, D.S.O. 


Flag flown at Cronje’s headquarters and taken at his surrender at Paardeburg on 
27th February, 1900. Given by Mrs. C. M. Davies, M.B.E. 


Two specimen entrenching tools, one used for testing the other, which was carried 
by British Infantry during the war of 1914-1918. Given by Colonel Sir James Sleemai, 
C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., M.V.O. 

Diorama of the Battle of Flers, 15th September, 1916. Given by Otto Gottstein, 
Esq. 

Vice-Admiral’s flag worn by H.M.S. “‘ Dreadnought,” flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Dudley de Chair, K.C.B., M.V.O., commanding the Third Battle Squadron in 1917-18. 

Rear-Admiral’s flag worn by H.MLS. “ Alsatian,”’ flagship of Rear-Admiral Dudley 
de Chair, C.B., M.V.O., commanding the Tenth Cruiser Squadron in 1914-16. 

Both given by Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.V.O. 

United Nations’ flags worn on the jeep of Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., when he was Supreme Allied Commander of South- 
East Asia Command, 1943-46. Given by Rear-Admiral the Viscount Mountbatten of 
Burma, K.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.0., A.D.C.  ~ 
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Set of medal ribbons worn by Field Marshal the Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1., C.M.G., M.C., and given by him. 

Model of a Skid Bailey Bridge being placed in position across a crater under enemy 
fire by No. 1 Troop, 16th Assault Squadron, Royal Engineers, on the Geilenkirchen- 
Heinsberg Road, January, 1945. Given by the War Office. 

Model of a Lockheed ‘‘ Hudson” aircraft. Given by the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Full dress helmet of a General in the Nepalese Army. Given by Field Marshal Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, G.C.B., G.C.I.E., C.S.I., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


LOAN 


Orders and decorations of General Sir Howard Douglas, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., the first 
Chairman of the R.U.S.I. Lent by Mrs. L. B. Bridge. 


Tip of a propeller blade of H.M.S. “ Vindictive,’”’ presented by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes to the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Eric Geddes, as a memento of the 
attacks on Zeebrugge and Ostend on 23rd April and roth May, 1918. Mounted on a teak 
plank of H.M.S. “‘ Vindictive.’’ Lent by the Admiralty. 


EXHIBITS FOR SALE 


The Museum Committee, in the course of reviewing the contents of the Museum in 
order to make room for new acquisitions, have decided, with the approval of the Council, 
that certain articles which have become redundant or are duplicates shall be disposed of. 


In cases where these might be of interest to Regimental Museums they are being 
offered on long loan. Other items of less value or lacking military association will be sold. 
Members who may be interested in their acquisition are invited to send inquiries to the 
Curator with their offers. The articles enumerated below can be inspected on application 
to the Curator :— 


Indian Juggler’s Sword. 

Two Russian percussion Muskets from Crimea (with bayonets). 

Chinese trench Mortar. Boxer Rebellion relic. 

Two gilded stone images of Buddha. 

Several Indian Tulwars and an Indian dagger. 

Pair of Carved horns from South Africa. 

Model of a Baltic Schooner made by a Russian prisoner of war from tortoiseshell 
and ivory. 
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TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY, 1946 
By Sguapron LEADER S. L. Swain, R.A.F. 


SUBJECT 


How can the lessons learnt from the development of the Services in organiza- 
tion and technique since 1939 be applied most efficiently to the solution of 
Imperial Defence Problems ? 


T= Imperial Defence structure of the British Commonwealth, subjected to the 
severe strain of the late war, survived. Before seeking to apply the lessons 
learned in the development of the Services during those war years, we must 
be sure to what extent the survival has been the result of, or in spite of, pre-war 
policy. We must also divorce ourselves from the uncertain mood of this immediate 
post-war period. 

There is always a tendency, once a danger is past, to minimize the threat it 
presented at the time. Particularly is this manifest in a war-weary people. When 
the 1914-18 War ended, the main object of the average man was to take up civil life 
where he had left off, and the sole requirement for a successful politician was that he 
should offer just this opportunity. At the end of the 1939-45 War, the soldier- 
citizen still wanted to go home but, having been warned never again to be caught 
unawares, proved willing at first to keep the armed forces at an increased strength. 
The stringency of the post-war period, with its changing politics and promises deferred, 
has been such that parliamentary leaders are again at their wits’ end to satisfy 
demands for improved conditions at home and yet keep the country armed against 
emergencies. 


Popular imagination baulks at the prospect of another major war and finds it 
easy to put forward reasons for relaxing defence precautions in favour of more pressing 
domestic needs. This course, so easily conceded, may be the surest one to encourage 
any ill-disposed Power to aggressive action. If the Government of the United 
Kingdom does not avoid this pitfall, a potential enemy, possessing many of the 
weapons with which the Germans might have turned the tide of war, would have 
good reason to hope for success in an all-out, surprise engagement. 


The reasons for such an assumption can only become apparent from studying 
the Imperial Defence system in the light of the War’s experience. It is therefore 
proposed to review the pre-war structure of the Commonwealth, consider its reaction 
to the impact of war, apply the lessons learned from the development of the Services, 
and to draw conclusions. A 








TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY, 1946 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The Commonwealth consisted, in 1939, of the United Kingdom, a series of 
independent Dominions, a few Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories, 
and the Empire of India, more or less voluntarily holding together through the 
kinship of their white populations. They were not linked by any land communications 
and, although very nearly self-sufficient in foodstuffs and basic minerals, there was no 
understanding that the interests of the Commonwealth must come before those of 
the individual members. Occupying between them upwards of one-fifth of the 
World’s land surfaces and comprising one-fourth of the World’s peoples, there had 
been no serious attempt to effect the most satisfactory distribution of the people 
over the inhabitable land areas. 


Their common bond was one of allegiance to the English Crown. In addition, 
as the Commonwealth consisted mainly of island or peninsular States, they depended 
upon ocean routes for their very existence, and the guarantee of sea communications 
implied by the Royal Navy was fundamental to their security. Also common to 
the white peoples of the Commonwealth was the will for peace, but individually the 
members were incapable of enforcing it. 


Each member of the Commonwealth was honour bound to consider what action 
should be taken in the general interests should one member be attacked or in 
economic distress, but was not pledged to any course that might be to its own dis- 
advantage. In application of this ‘free hand” policy, we find Australia and 
New Zealand defining a local defence area, in which their interests are common 
and their defence policies identical. Canada has an agreement with the United 
States of America for a Permanent Joint Board on Defence. In neither of these 
cases was the agreement binding on any other member of the Commonwealth, but 
rather a local arrangement for regional defence purposes only. 


That the Dominions had, however, relied on the aid of Great Britain was 
evident from the general inadequacy of their defence arrangements immediately 
before the War. In manpower, material and manufacturing potential, their con- 
tribution to the military strength of the Commonwealth was pitifully low, their 
financial outlay per capita being not more than one quarter of that of the people of 
the United Kingdom. The invaluable contributions made during hostilities do not 
compensate for this unsatisfactory state of affairs. The very constitution of the 
Commonwealth makes such aid a doubtful asset until realized and, in modern war, 
by readiness alone can a nation resist the initial shock of violent aggression. Re- 
calling that in any future conflict the first essential will be a capacity for immediate 
reaction, any new balance of responsibility for defence found necessary in war should 
not be lost in peace. 


In effect, the policy of individual members participating in the Commonwealth 
for their own benefit alone, and relying on the United Kingdom to bear the burden 
of military preparedness in peace, is unlikely to meet the defence requirements of 
the future. Each member must be in a position to withstand attack until the 
resources of the rest of the Commonwealth can be brought to bear. The widespread 
nature of the Commonwealth, and the dominance of the seas hitherto enjoyed, can 
no longer be regarded as a buffer behind which members can thrive in comparative 
carelessness of aggression. The first blow in future may be mortal and every member 
must be prepared to ward it as it falls. , 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Two-thirds of the white peoples of the Commonwealth, its original source of 
unity, live in the United Kingdom. The loss of the United Kingdom would cripple 
the Commonwealth as a whole. There is no point in debating past relationships 
as a member of the Commonwealth, or past defence policies. They hardly survived 
the impact of the last war when, at one time, only the heroism of a few airmen, the 
bluff and courage of Winston Churchill, and the inadequate intelligence of the 
enemy, saved the United Kingdom, and possibly the Commonwealth, from disaster. 
A slender trinity of circumstance on which to rely for future security ! 


The first German threat—invasion, was met and defeated by the Royal Air Force. 
The second—an attempt to break the national will by bombing and later by rocket 
projectiles, was held in check by our air power until the Allied armies, advancing 
in Europe, removed the menace. The third great threat was the attack on the 
nation’s seaborne supplies of food and raw materials. This was eventually overcome 
by the combined efforts of the Navy and Air Force, but even so the war in Europe 
ended barely in time to prevent renewed attacks with a more serious weapon. 
The underlying factors predisposing this threefold vulnerability are :— 
(a) The closeness of the United Kingdom, and its main cities, to the 
Continent. 
(6) The concentration of its peoples in industrial centres. 
(c) The inadequacy of its agricultural resources. 


The centuries-old safety implied by the English Channel has almost ceased to be of 
advantage ; it was certainly of little avail against the air bombardments which so 
nearly threatened London with destruction. Faced with an enemy air superiority, 
the power of the Royal Navy can no longer be brought to bear against an invasion 
force in the narrow waters of the English Channel. Moreover, the country is 
threatened with starvation because she can no longer guarantee passage to her 
merchant ships. 


These factors, coupled with the possibility of invasion by air, have largely 
nullified the illusion of island security under which defences have repeatedly been 
allowed to deteriorate until the country was faced with the actual fact of war. So 
inadequate were the preparations for the late war that, had the Germans succeeded 
in. landing only 100,000 men in England in 1941, it is unlikely that they could have 
been defeated. Considering what was accomplished by the Allies against the pre- 
pared defences of Normandy, one can only wonder that the attempt was not made. 


CANADA 


Canada, perhaps politically the “ safest ’’ member of the Commonwealth, enjoys 
an understanding with the United States that is the envy of ail neighbour States 
throughout the World. Their similarity of interests in defence and social policy 
and the absence of language difficulties have made frontier troubles almost non- 
existent and, in August, 1940, with Canada at war, they set up a Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence. 


Possessed of a secure position in the New World, a strong ally, and internal 
resources by which she might be almost self-sufficient, Canada would seem least of 
all the Dominions to need the assistance of the United Kingdom. She is, however, 
at present dependent upon external trade, and therefore on sea communications, 
for her financial existence. In many of her principal commodities the U.S.A. has 
proved a trade rival rather than a market. The necessity for a guarantee of her 
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communications, the fact that the United Kingdom was by far the major consumer 
of her exports, and a still strong allegiance to the Crown, have caused Canada to stay 
within the Commonwealth. 


A new factor in future policy is the development of air power. Canada and 
Newfoundland form a geographical link with the Old World which is likely to in- 
fluence all main air routes and, incidentally, make Canada the logical stepping-stone 
to the New World for any would-be aggressor. She will therefore have an increased 
interest in the territorial security of the United Kingdom so long as this may prove 
a stumbling-block to a potential enemy. In this she is at one with the United States, 
who have expressed concern also about the inadequate defences of the vast northern 
provinces of Canada opposed to Asia across the North Pole. 


During the 1939-45 War, although the attitude of Vichy disturbed sections of 
her French population, Canada gave wholehearted support to the Allied cause. 
Apart from the army and air forces which operated in the European theatre, she 
provided escorts to assist in the protection of Atlantic convoys and she developed 
her own light naval forces for coastal defence purposes. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In general, the circumstances affecting the political outlook of the Union are 
similar to those of Canada. Here, too, there is a mixed white population owing 
only a general allegiance to the Crown. The area is also underpopulated and certain 
acquisitive nations claim, with some justification, that the country’s resources are 
not fully exploited. There has been a tendency to neglect agricultural and general 
industrial development in favour of diamond and gold industries. The Union has 
therefore a financial wealth out of proportion to its material strength and, being 
without the reserves of manpower essential to national defence, must look externally 
for sources of strength in war. In peace, the export of her unused raw materials, 
such as cotton and wool, and the necessity for importing a wide range of manu- 
factured goods, call for sea communications which she cannot herself guarantee. 


The Union has to anticipate attack by land, from the North, and’by sea. In 
both spheres the British power has for many years been dominant, controlling the 
only land approaches to the African continent in the Middle East. In Common- 
wealth defence, the Cape dominates the only dependable sea route in war between 
the United Kingdom, the Middle East, India and the Far East. Therefore both 
the Commonwealth and the Union reap mutual benefit from its continued member- 
ship. i 

In the last war the threat represented by the Axis attack on the Middle East 
was quickly appreciated. Union forces were put into the field but, with the limited 
objective of removing the threat to the African continent, they were employed only 
in the Mediterranean and the Middle East. 


OTHER BRITISH TERRITORIES IN AFRICA 


The defence of other British territories in Africa rests more directly with the 
United Kingdom by reason of their political, economic and military inadequacy. 
The Union of South Africa would, however, be interested in any threat that might 
indirectly affect the territorial security of the Union or its vital communications. 
The almost unbroken British coastline of East Africa is an important factor in the 
Commonwealth control of the Indian Ocean trade routes. 
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During the War these African possessions were of use in neutralizing the effect 
of Axis control of French African bases, such as Dakar. Through them there was 
developed an aircraft reinforcement route from the U.K. and U.S.A. to the Middle 
East. It is possible that this air route may, if the Mediterranean is again threatened 
in war, be the main air line of communications between the United Kingdom and 
the Far East. 
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THE MrppLe EAst 


The Middle East is considered here only for its interest to the Commonwealth, 
summarized as “ Oil and Communications.” 


The oil concessions of Iraq and Persia are vital to the peace economy of the 
Commonwealth, whose interests are to ensure continued access to the supplies and 
immunity of the sea communications by which they are distributed. Their value 
in war depends upon the enemy threat to Mediterranean communications. 


Under the heading of communications fall the Mediterranean sea route to the 
Far East, the land-bridge connecting Europe, Asia and Africa, and the new air 
routes, between the three continents, that cross in this area. It would be folly 
in peace not to take advantage of the sea route by the Suez Canal, but this must 
not again result in insufficient shipping being available to fill an extended pipeline 
round the Cape if, in war, the Mediterranean cannot be used. The main air trunk 
route of the Commonwealth passes through the Middle East, and the range of modern 
aircraft demands that we retain a stepping stone in this area. This route is of para- 
mount importance to the Commonwealth in strategic reinforcement by air, but 
here again, the direct route may be denied and the resources of transport aircraft 
and ground staff should be such as to provide for a detour. 


Commonwealth defence policy has demanded that the Middle East shall not be 
dominated by an unfriendly Power and that it shall be possible to occupy the area 
as a forward base to counter any threat against Africa or India. It is also vital 
in war to deny enemy naval units in the Mediterranean access to the Atlantic or 
Indian Oceans. Without the strength implied by the Commonwealth standing in 
the Middle East, however, it is doubtful whether such outposts as Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus, and Aden, could stand for long against attack under conditions of modern 
war. 

The political position of the British power in the Middle East has for some time 
been rendered difficult, partly as the result of propaganda by those jealous of her 
standing. A solution to the many difficulties has still to be found, but the future 
may see a form of autonomy for the countries of the area, their defence being guaran- 
teed by an international oversight in which the Commonwealth wil) participate. 


THE EMPIRE OF INDIA 


It is not proposed to go into the historical background affecting the problem 
of India or even to conjecture the probable future of that Empire, either as a member 
of the Commonwealth or as an independent nation. We must however examine 
the strategic position of India in Imperial Defence and the advantages that have 
accrued to her from past membership of the Commonwealth.. 


For many years India has not been under serious threat of invasion and her 
peoples have been denied the stimulus to unity that such a threat can afford. The 
Japanese menace in the late war did not become so real as to achieve this object. 
During these long years of peace, despite rich natural resources, India has made 
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little progress in industrial development. The present trend of her economic 
development makes her future value as a trading asset debatable. 


Militarily, India has always been vulnerable in the West, on the North-West 
Frontier, and from the sea. In the North and North-East the mountain barriers 
have hitherto conferred virtual immunity from attack, but the experiences of the 
late war have raised doubts as to their future adequacy. It is obviously to the 
advantage of India to have the goodwill of the Power that dominates the Middle 
East land-bridge to the western world and that controls the sea approaches to her 
extensive coastline. The Commonwealth, for its part, is fully alive to the implica- 
tions of India’s being dominated by an unfriendly Power and has, in the past, found 
military strength from the country’s vast reserves of manpower. 

During the 1939-45 War, Indian divisions fought in the campaigns of North 
Africa and Italy, and against the Japanese in Burma. India has, however, no 
present industrial resources, research institutions, or other capacity for war to 
compete with any strong Power armed with modern weapons. The war of material 
was ‘won for India in the workshops of Great Britain and the United States, and 
without these external resources she would have been overrun in the recent struggle. 


The Commonwealth cannot risk having an unfriendly Power in control of India, 
and, until she is able to withstand the initial shock of modern war, the use of her 
territory is vital to any plan of Imperial Defence. 


THE INDIAN OCEAN 


With India as the keystone, the Indian Ocean was almost completely a British 
zone of influence. In the East, the Malay Peninsula conferred a strategic advantage 
in the control of sea traffic to and from the Far East. The Singapore base had long 
been a strong deterrent to any hostile Power. Its collapse in the late war only 
served to confirm its value, leaving the Indian Ocean as wide open in the East as 
would an uncontrolled Suez Canal in the West. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


The terms of the Australia-New Zealand Agreement of 21st January, 1944, 
defined that a “regional zone of defence, comprising the South-West and South 
Pacific area, shall be established and that this zone should be based on Australia 
and New Zealand, stretching through the arc of islands North and North-East of 
Australia to Western Samoa and the Cook Islands.”’ This defence region comprises 
a group of islands, and control of the zone therefore requires domination of the seas 
within the area and the capacity to deny an enemy foothold in the outer defences 
formed by the “ arc of islands ’’ in the North. 


In Australia, the population is not only small for the considerable land area but 
almost half of this population is concentrated in the cities and coastal towns, leaving 
vast regions virtually uninhabited. The northern regions, nearest to potential 
enemies, are the least populated but, though so poor as to deny a satisfactory living 
to white standards, the coastal areas could sustain life at the frugal level of their 
Asiatic neighbours. A constant watch has therefore to be kept against undesirable 
infiltration. The requirements of the Dominion demand the most urgent augmenta- 
tion of its manpower and, by assisted development, four times the present population 
could be accommodated. Despite her goldfields, however, Australia is not rich, 
and unaided she is reluctantly compelled to control immigration to maintain the 
essential minimum standards of living for her present inhabitants. 
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The relative manpower position of New Zealand is more satisfactory, but the 
country is small and she is certainly not in a position to defend herself against an 
opponent of any size. 

The benefits accruing to such a group from Commonwealth membership are at 
once evident. Its dependence on exports demands a guarantee of sea com- 
munications, and for the commodities the area produces the United Kingdom is 
the chief market and British shipping the main carrier. Again, home industry 
being inadequate to cope with demands for manufactured articles, there is a fair 
import trade. Quite apart from a strong bond of kinship therefore, this group is 
tied to the Commonwealth by the extreme need of a sea power which it cannot 
afford. 

The reactions of these members to the impact of the late war were what might 
have been expected. The threat to the sovereignty of the United Kingdom was 
recognized as a danger to themselves and, long before the Japanese attacks, they 
pledged their support. Though the mainlands of the Dominions were spared direct 
attack, some sections of Australian opinion consider they paid rather dearly for the 
assistance received from the United Kingdom; they instance that given by the 
United States, with whom they had no previous understanding. Possibly this 
opinion would have been different if the early collapse of Japan had not anticipated 
the planned switch of all resources from the European front, but one very clear 
fact did emerge from these operations: the combined resources of the Common- 
wealth were not adequate for the conduct of major war in opposite quarters of the 
globe at one and the same time. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


War teaches many lessons before conceding victory to either side, but perhaps 
the loser tends to profit more from the experience. The victor will tend to dote 
on weapons that contributed to his success, whereas the loser, stripped of all arms, 
shrewdly ignores all but the latest developments in his plans for recuperation. 


Victory disclosed enemy weapons that only time, or a kindly Providence, 
prevented his perfecting a few months earlier. Those who remind us of this are too 
often regarded as prophets of gloom and chaffingly told that we won the war anyway. 
These weapons, however, given the benefit of surprise, are still capable of winning 
wars in a soberingly short time—far too short a time for a nation, unprepared, to 
initiate counter-measures. 


Many of the lessons learned are common to all the Services and we shall touch 
on these before considering the Services individually. 


The universal application of air power has made the other Services virtually 
incapable of operating in an assault role withont the use of air forces, either as a 
shield or a spearhead. Field-Marshal Montgomery has said, “‘ the first, and basic 
principle is that you must win the air battle before you embark on the land or sea 
battle.” All military offensive operations are now combined operations, and it 
is perhaps in the technique of planning and co-ordination of the Services in these 
operations that the greatest strides have been made. 


The second major lesson has been the increased importance of material. Given 
equal material resources in guns and tanks, the advantage lies with the nation making 
the most use of them. There is nothing new in this principle, but great strides have 
been made in its application. Navies keep their fleets constantly in action by 
“Fleet Trains” that convey stores, spares, reinforcements and comforts to the 
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fleet, obviating the need to disengage and return to a shore base. In the armies, 
heavy weapons are re-deployed by fast motor transport and, by rigorous maintenance, 
every available arm is kept in constant pressure against the enemy. The air forces 
in the field can re-arm and move the location of squadrons in the same day, maintain- 
ing uninterrupted operations against their allotted targets. In each case it is a 
question of increased endurance under operational stress and involves application 
of a ruthless efficiency to get the utmost value out of every available war potential. 


The third lesson has been the increased importance of technical research in 
developing the striking and defensive power of all Services. All difficulties now 
experienced by the fighting forces are referred to the war scientists and technicians. 
In this way was.it possible to overcome the problems of amphibious assaults against 
prepared defences and to find, for example, a quick counter to the magnetic mine. 
Our success in this latter connection is, however, no criterion of a capacity to deal 
with future innovations. The tremendous power of the latest weapons makes the 
value of surprise in their introduction greater than ever before, and the effort ex- 
pended in’anticipating them, in peace as well as in war, must in proportion be 
increased. 


There have been two major technical developments affecting all three Services— 
radar, and the rocket projectile. Radar has been universally applied in offensive 
and defensive measures, seeking out and directing counter-attack on targets not 
otherwise discernible. 


Apart from the atom bomb, which has not yet been introduced to the Services, 
perhaps the most revolutionary offensive weapon evolved in recent years has been the 
rocket projectile, or guided missile. Adopted by all arms of the Services, the 
flexibility of this weapon and its immense striking power have raised questions 
affecting all arms based on the big gun. A limiting factor has so far been a com- 
parative inaccuracy at long range, but it is hoped to overcome this by homing devices 
and radar control. It is with this weapon, and the discovery of possible antidotes, 
that our war technicians will be occupied chiefly in the years of peace, and their 
findings will have a large bearing on the future policy of Imperial Defence. 


THE Royat NAvy 


The Royal Navy may justifiably boast that sea power has been a vital factor 
in the war against Germany, and still more in the war against Japan. Effective 
blockade drove Hitler, baulked of early victory in the air over Britain, eastwards 
for oil, when so little effort in the West could have gained so much. ‘To such desperate 
straits was the enemy reduced by this stranglehold that he resorted to the despatch 
of submarines from Germany to Japan for cargoes of vital raw materials. Only 
twenty-five per cent. completed the return journey. — 


Though able to deny the oceans to enemy shipping, it soon became evident that 
the air over the seas and the submarine menace were getting out of control. Despite 
increased escorts, improved detection devices and convoy tactics, naval forces were 
unable to counter the threat to our merchant shipping. Air Force patrols were 
then introduced and U-boats, forced under water, were denied the speed necessary 
for their effective “‘ pack”’ tactics. Attacks by enemy aircraft became more rare. 


Naval groups of hunting craft were developed to work with the patrolling 
aircraft, and their range gradually increased until no U-boats could surface near 
the convoy routes by day or night without fear of detection. The most important 
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feature of the Battle of the Atlantic was the startling success which followed co- 
ordination of the efforts of the two Services. 

Before leaving this aspect we should remember that no answer has yet been 
found to the Germans’ latest submarine. A true submersible, it was fitted with the 
schnorkel device for emergency ventilation and had a maximum underwater speed, 
in bursts, considerably greater than that of our naval hunting craft operating their 
detector gear. Fortunately it was developed too late. 


The extension of air and submarine warfare affected naval operations. Due 
to the danger from land-based aircraft, blockade had to be conducted at long range, 
while the sphere of influence of the major fleet units became more and more limited as 
the range of these aircraft increased. Before the end of the War it had become 
difficult to find any part of the ocean in which fleets could operate without fear of 
interference from long-range aircraft, and it was necessary to provide air protection 
for the capital ships. 

It is now claimed that surface vessels can be attacked successfully, irrespective 
of visibility or surface conditions, by high flying aircraft using radar-directed or 
automatically homing missiles. Considered in connection with atomic power, such 
claims call into question the necessity to retain our capital ships for dealing with 
their enemy counterparts. Until the case is proved, however, the accuracy and 
destructive capacity of their long-range gunfire, which may be used against both 
land and sea targets, represents an offensive striking power that cannot lightly be 
put aside. 

In the meantime, the aircraft carrier, originally developed for the protection of 
fleet units, has become the most flexible naval arm. The future may see it as the 
major fleet component, having as its close-range armament a rocket-type projectile 
with the striking power of a 16-in. gun. The present naval striking force is already 
based on the carrier as the long-range warning and striking weapon, the remaining 
ships being used against enemy elements that creep within range despite the efforts 
of the carrier-borne aircraft, or under cover of weather unsuited to their operations. 


Aircraft carriers also provide air striking power and fighter protection to an 
amphibious assault where landings are made beyond the patrol range of shore- 
based fighter aircraft. It is in these roles, due to the necessity for having aircraft 
on call at the minimum notice, that the aircraft carrier is unlikely to be superseded 
by long-range, land-based aircraft. 

A present disadvantage suffered by the carrier is the necessity to be fought 
at all times as a ship, rather than as an air force, with a tendency to limit its endurance 
as a fighting unit. With improved take-off and landing techniques it may be possible 
to regard the carrier more as an air base and to make some organizational re- 
adjustments to secure a more sustained air effort. In the aircraft carrier, however, 
the Royal Navy has already a major unit representative of the modern ideal of 
complete flexibility ; it operates as a naval unit and, as required, can support the 
land and air battle. 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


Nowhere has the value of flexibility in all arms been more marked than in 
amphibious operations. Ships and landing craft may be beached for the discharge 
of men, guns, tanks and war supplies. Sailors will undertake the preliminary 
clearance of beach defences in front of ‘“ amphibious’ tanks with soldiers at the 
helm. Soldiers will unload ships, and construct landing strips on the beachhead for 
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the air forces. Shore targets will be undertaken successively by Air Force bombers, 
naval guns, and rocket projectiles of both Services. 


The success and practical application of these combined operations has realized 
the ideal Service dream for a-small island nation. The primary task of the Royal 
Navy has been to guarantee British sea lines of communication. In war this guarantee 
also implied the delivery of reinforcements to threatened garrisons throughout the 
World. Hitherto restricted by the necessity for a port, it is now possible to land 
and maintain an effective long-range striking force over beaches almost anywhere 
in the World. 


THE MERCHANT NAVY 


British merchant shipping losses during the war years exceeded eleven million 
tons. Had the latest type of U-boat been introduced earlier, the combined output 
of the construction yards of all the Allies might not have sufficed to maintain our 
essential communications. We therefore remain under threat of defeat in the vital 
task of guaranteeing passage to our merchant shipping. Possibly the present 
merchant ship is outmoded by modern weapons and should be faster, or made 
submersible. At all events, on the answer of the Services to this problem may 
depend, not only Imperial Defence policy, but also the future structure of the 
Commonwealth. 


THE BRITISH ARMY 


Armies have found a new striking power in the combined operations technique. 
This derives from the possibility of applying the most effective weapon to a particular 
task, irrespective of the Command or Service controlling the weapon. The cumula- 
tive effect, in terms of war power, is considerably more than could be gained by the 
three Services operating each in its own sphere. 


The Army’s dependence on the Navy for strategical deployment is not new, 
but the fact of its being possible at some point of the Army’s choosing, and irrespective 
of port facilities, has enhanced its military value. On‘coastal plains it has been 
possible to keep the enemy in constant fear of amphibious assault on his rear com- 
munications. A more extensive use of air forces for transport and in direct support 
of land operations has permitted more constant pressure on the enemy and an 
increased striking power in battle. The co-ordination of the Services and the 
smooth way in which control of the battle may pass from one Service to another 
have been the sources of success in all these operations. The Navy may attack, 
transfer control to the field Army after landing them, and continue to support 
the Army forces in their land battle. 


In other respects, developments in fighting technique peculiar to armies have 
not been startling. Tanks, artillery and anti-aircraft weapons have been improved, 
in the latter case radar being used for locating and aiming at enemy targets. The 
Army has made use of the rocket projectile and experimerits are proceeding with a 
recoilless gun which should considerably assist light assault forces in resisting counter- 
attack by heavy armour. 

Perhaps the greatest strides have been made in tactical mobility, using many 
of the devices perfected for amphibious assaults. One of the most far-reaching 
technical developments is the Bailey bridge. Improved methods and new equip- 
ment have been developed to permit rapid movement of heavy armour and weapons 
from one front to another. Airborne forces, demanding the closest co-operation 
of the Air and Army commands, have been used as an advanced striking force in 
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an amphibious assault, to cause confusion in the rear of the enemy, and as advance 
occupying forces to take speedy advantage of a surrender or break-through. The 
application of these tactics has so far been limited by the extent to which it has been 
possible to rely on re-supply by air with the alternative of a quick link-up by following 
ground forces. 


The comparatively small white population of the British Commonwealth and 
its peculiar distribution have precluded the maintenance of large standing armies. 
It has not even been considered necessary. A small representative fighting force 
has been kept, engaged chiefly in policing duties throughout the world, and wars 
have been fought by hastily mobilized civilian forces, reinforced by a cadre of trained 
Service personnel. 


Future wars are unlikely to permit the ponderous mobilization of civilian 
armies before offering resistance. The Channel moat no longer represents so many 
months security. The new combined operations techniques, however, would permit 
one or more mobile striking forces to be held, suitably located and in a high state of 
training, as an alternative to garrisons spread throughout the world. Apart from 
the better morale that the conditions of a stable base engender, such a force would 
represent a striking power considerably greater than that of the same numbers if 
dispersed. 

For the present, our armies are fully engaged with immediate post-war problems, 
but considerable research is continuing in this field. It may be that in future we 
shall be able to move the spearhead of our forces.to a war focus by air ; to reinforce 
them by a fast sea striking force ; and to maintain operations by a follow-up using 
ports and normal communications facilities. This is, of course, bound up with the 
capacity of the Royal Navy to guarantee sea communications, but the Army’s new 
capacity to strike swiftly at long range will materially affect future Imperial Defence 


policy. ‘ 
THE Royat AIR ForRcE 


We have already touched on the roles of the Air Force in support of the other 
Services. Airborne forces and the increased demands of all Services for air trans- 
portation have necessitated the introduction of a Transport Command within the 
Royal Air Force. The military transport aircraft is a severe replica of its civilian 
counterpart, but specially adapted for the carriage of military vehicles and for glider 
towing. 

In support of the land armies, a complicated but flexible machinery has been 
developed by which air support may be invoked and controlled in action against 
targets specified by the Army commander. By air reconnaissance enemy dispositions 
are kept constantly under observation to disclose defensive strongpoints or move- 
ments in the rear areas. Tactical air forces are designed for continuous operation 
under the fluid conditions of mobile field warfare. 


Before the great land battles, air forces have broken down rail communications, 
destroyed river crossings, and attacked reinforcements and supply dumps to reduce 
the enemy’s endurance under the strain of attack. Similarly, in support of the 
Navy, special aircraft and techniques have been developed, and control has been 
exercised throughout combined Naval/Air Force operations staffs. 


Air forces give place to no other Service in their flexibility and their capacity 
for concentration of effort. Unified control enables the entire air effort to be switched 
to Army or Navy support, air defence, or to the strategic air offensive, according 
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to the priority of the moment. This concentration can be achieved in a matter of 
hours. 


The heavy bomber of the Royal Air Force was linked rather with national 
strategy than with either Army or Navy operations. Its attacks were directed at 
the enemy’s capacity to make war and constituted an offensive blockade on the 
enemy’s doorstep complementary to the long-range blockade of the Navy. 


Apart from the cumulative effect on the morale of the enemy civil power, this 
strategic bombing policy had a serious effect on the enemy armed resistance. During 
the Normandy campaign the Germans had more aircraft than in any of the earlier 
war years, but, for lack of fuel, they could neither be flown in operations nor had 
pilots been trained to fly them. The destruction of construction yards, Diesel and 
electric motor plants, arms manufacturing centres, and explosives factories benefited 
all three Services. A constant attrition applied to enemy communications seriously 
interfered with the supply of his vast war machine in its dispersed theatres of 
operations. 

As the situation demanded, the effort of the heavy bomber force was diverted 
from the strategic role to support of the land or sea forces. It was employed in sea 
mining and attacks on battleships, in the isolation of land battle areas, in smashing 
coastal defences, and even in direct support of armies in major engagements. Heavy 
bombers have also been used to augment deficiencies of transport aircraft on supply 
missions and in evacuating prisoners of war. 

At the end of the War, by the use of radar control and homing devices the 
effectiveness of the individual bomber promised to exceed anything seen during the 
war years. On the other hand, the German Rheintochter radar-controlled anti- 
aircraft rocket might have prohibited the use of the heavy bomber in a strategic 
role had the War continued for three or four more months. 


The Air contribution to the late war was fourfold: it denied to the enemy 
that mastery of the air which he realized was a pre-requisite to invasion; it met 
and defeated the aircraft bombardment of Great Britain; it accorded support 
to the Army and Navy in the conduct of their operations ; and by strategic bombing 
it reduced the enemy’s capacity to resist the assaults of the combined Services. 


The Royal Air Force also faces the future with unsolved problems. .New 
speeds of approach by attacking aircraft render its most highly developed warning 
system inadequate; its main offensive weapon is comparatively useless against 
the new anti-aircraft defences; and either the Air Force or the Army has to find 
the answer to the high-speed rocket projectile. , 

It is these problems, rather than the successes of the War years, that will con- 
dition the use of the Royal Air Force in the Imperial Defence of the future. 


Crvit PowER 


In total war the whole national potential is involved, and only by an all-out 
effort can victory be assured. Where material means so much, and mass application 
of material is the keynote of victory, a nation’s capacity to produce war material 
may be the measure of its success. The mobilization of industry and the steps 
taken to minimize enemy interference with production are now as vital to the conduct 
of war as the firing of guns. 

Civilian populations are not now protected on the battlefields but in the air 
over the towns, and from the towns themselves. The dogged endurance of the 
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British civil power, under constant air attack, won the War: the national will 
emerged intact. The damage experienced by cities of the United Kingdom during 
the whole war threatened to be eclipsed by the enemy rocket attacks which were 
planned to deliver upon London 10,000 tons of explosives in twenty-four hours. 
Such an intensity of attack would have saturated the defences within a few hours. 
Fortunately our advancing armies overran the launching sites before this plan could 
be implemented. 


Civil power cannot be maintained without food and supplies of raw materials ; 
the concentration of people in the United Kingdom is too great for this to be possible 
without imports. The ocean lifeline was very nearly sundered during the War ; 
the position was so grave that no margin remains for further deterioration in any 
future conflict. 


The major lessons from the last war lie, firstly in recognition of the vital im- 
portance of civil power to the conduct of the military operations of the Common- 
wealth ; secondly, as at present disposed, chiefly in the United Kingdom, the 
Commonwealth civil power is vulnerable both to destruction by directed missiles, 
and to starvation by failure of the sea lines of communication. Civil power and 
military power are no longer independent factors in war. Without civil power the 
military machine cannot function. The civil power must therefore be prepared to 
operate in Imperial Defence as complementary to the military power, and be organized 
similarly to provide both flexibility and resistance in depth. 


SUMMARY- 


Our study has revealed positive and negative factors in both the Commonwealth 
structure and the position of the Services at the close of the late war. The out- 
standing features of the Commonwealth structure have been the strength it enjoyed 
as a whole and the weaknesses arising from the peculiar distribution of its white 
peoples. The Commonwealth can now produce a striking power far in excess of 
that possessed hitherto and, per capita, probably greater than that of any other 
Power. With its tremendous natural resources, given guaranteed lines of com- 
munication, it should be able to maintain operations almost indefinitely. The 
new combined operations technique has given the capacity to apply this striking 
power almost anywhere in the world. 


We have seen, however, that the members of the Commonwealth are widely 
dispersed over the globe; that the United Kingdom—the most vital member, is 
particularly vulnerable to modern weapons ; and that the Dominions are so under- 
populated that they are individually incapable of providing defence for their vast 
territories. To this we must add, from the recent experience of Australia, that the 
combined resources of the Commonwealth are insufficient to permit the conduct 
of major war at opposite sides of the Earth at one and the same time. 


THE FUTURE PROBLEMS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


The problems of Imperial Defence therefore resolve themselves into covering 
a twofold vulnerability: firstly, the weakness of the dispersed underpopulated 
areas; and secondly, the susceptibility to attack of the concentrated populations. 


The first point which, in the past, has been covered by our ability to deny 
enemy attack by sea, may in future be covered by our new strength in mobility. 
Within the territories of the Dominions, forces could be rapidly deployed by strategic 
road and rail networks to threatened areas. The forces any one Dominion could 
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provide for this purpose would, however, be unable to resist heavy attack and would 
require urgent reinforcement in both men and materials from other parts of the 
Commonwealth.. This requirement might be covered by maintaining, at a high state 
of readiness, a long-range ocean striking force centrally located to facilitate its 
deployment to any affected area. 


Uncertainty as to the present vulnerability of surface shipping raises the 
question of reinforcement by air but, whereas large bodies of troops may be moved 
in this way, their heavy weapons and supply would present a major problem. At 
the present time any force sent to the aid of the Dominions must be maintained by 
sea unless, as in Canada, supplies could be secured from a neighbour State. However, 
if the Dominions were in themselves stronger the vulnerability of surface shipping 
might react yet to. their favour by denying an enemy the power of introducing his 
heavy forces. 


We must now consider the concentrated targets represented by the United 
Kingdom and the civic centres of the Dominions. They are susceptible to bombard- 
ment and, in the case of the United Kingdom, to besiegement by severance of sea 
communications. Dominion targets, remote from likely enemy bases for attack 
by aircraft or rocket, may gain some warning of the former and expect to benefit 
from the inaccuracy of the latter at extreme ranges. The United Kingdom is so 
near to Europe that warning of high speed aircraft may be very short, and no part 
of the country will be outside the accurate range of rocket attack. The only present 
countermeasures, either for the United Kingdom or the Dominion centres, are dis- 
persal and deep shelter construction. It is possible that scientific and technical 
research may find some method of intercepting such attacks, but it is unlikely that 
it will be able to guarantee complete immunity. The destructive power introduced 
by atomic fission is such that we can no longer afford the casualities inflicted by the 
stray shot, and all major industry should go underground. 


The new type of submarine threatens not only the feeding of her population and 
her power to resist local aggression but also the capacity of the United Kingdom 
to produce and distribute war materials on which the entire Commonwealth depends 
for defence. Various expedients, such as stock-piling, have been suggested, but 
they are all negative and, moreover, they do not provide for the inadequacy of 
Dominion productive capacities if the supplies from the United Kingdom cannot 
be delivered. 


This vulnerability of our vital lines of communication is the most serious problem 
of Imperial Defence. In fact, if we are prepared to admit the present impotence 
of the Services to deal with the latest submarines, not only is the Commonwealth 
civil power badly disposed for defence in depth, but also it is highly vulnerable. 


APPLICATION OF THE LESSONS 


The most valuable lesson learnt by the Services since 1939 has been the increased 
strength they develop by co-ordination of their operations. The complete inter- 
dependence of the military and civil powers similarly demands their co-ordination 
in peace in future plans for Imperial Defence. Not only has the military power 
to defend the civil power from attack and to guarantee its communications, but the 
civil power must be designed to guarantee in war the continued production of 
essential war materials. In the last war we were spared the loss of the United 
Kingdom and the necessity for continuing to fight from the Dominions, but, if that 
contingency had been forced upon us, the inadequacy of the present distribution 
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of manpower and industrial capacity might well have proved fatal. We are un- 
fortunately not in any better position now than in 1940 to assert that such a situation 
may not arise. 

We have learned that in modern war anticipation is essential to avoidance of 
severe casualties while counter-measures are being devised, and a combined military/ 
civil plan is therefore required. Defence of the Commonwealth presents a con- 
siderable military problem which, given the present flexibility and striking power 
of the Services ; strategic bases for the operation of our heaviest bombers and warships 
disposed throughout the World ; control of our sea communications ; and the continued 
support of civil power, can be solved. In a long war, possibly requiring initial 
withdrawals, the military effort could be continued from new bases, even without 
sea communications, provided the civil power could continue to support it. As at 
present disposed, the civil power of the Commonwealth is not able to meet this requirement. 


While, therefore, continuing to seek antidotes to the weapons that may be used 
against us, let us consider the result of dispersing some of Great Britain’s millions 
over the Commonwealth : 


(a) The reduced population could be self-supporting in foodstuffs and less 
dependent on sea communications for raw materials, and the smaller 
concentrations of people would present less vital targets for air attack. 


(6) The Dominions, reinforced financially, industrially and in essential man- 
power would represent increased reserves of civil power and provide for 
military/civil resistance in depth throughout the Commonwealth. 


(c) The local defence capacity of each member would be more able to take the 
strain of initial aggression and the loss of any one member would no longer 
prejudice the entire Commonwealth framework. 


(d) All members would be in a better position to contribute to a Commonwealth 
military striking force held at readiness for rapid reinforcement of any 
molested area. 


Such a re-disposition of peoples, planned according to the resources of raw materials 
and the manufacturing needs of the Dominions concerned, could result in the setting 
up of three or four almost self-sufficient defensive centres having a combined strength 
far in excess of that now possessed. 


Manufacture could take place closer to the source of raw materials and con- 
centration of finished products, wherever they might be required, would take the 
place of the present concentration of raw materials for manufacture in the United 
Kingdom, with the subsequent need for re-distribution. 


AN IMPERIAL DEFENCE PLAN 


Imperial Defence should be an affair of the Commonwealth as a whole. Four 
defensive areas should be prepared, based on Canada, South and East Africa, Australia 
and the United Kingdom. Each area should not only maintain a nucleus fighting 
force of its own, but also be ready to provide initial equipment for reinforcements 
flown in from other parts of the Commonwealth. The extent to which it might be 
necessary to provide for continued maintenance of such forces would depend upon 
the availablity of sea lines of communication. Each area should also have a base 
capable of accommodating a Commonwealth ocean striking force and should be in a 
position to maintain it in operation for a limited period in addition to providing for 
its own armed forces. 
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Whatever the future policy for the Middle East, it will continue to be, in peace, 
the communications centre of the Commonwealth and all members should therefore 
contribute in maintaining its territorial integrity. Perhaps the future will see this 
area the home of a World Military Police Force to which the Commonwealth will 
subscribe. In the meantime, the central position of the Middle East makes it a most 
suitable location for a Commonwealth striking force. 


The Commonwealth must guarantee the integrity of India until she is in a position 
to undertake her own defence against initial attack, and must ensure that facilities 
exist thereafter for the introduction of a striking force if necessary. The continued 
domination of the Indian Ocean by such a policy and by holding strongpoints such 
as Aden and Singapore are vital to the defence of Africa and Australia. 


As the Mediterranean sea route may be denied, the most central location for a 
main striking force would be the Union of South Africa. Simonstown, which is 
capable of development into an excellent base, is almost equidistant from Halifax, 
Southampton and Melbourne. 


Such a broad defence policy might be implemented, using the new techniques 
of the Services, irrespective of any redistribution of the Commonwealth civil power. 
Redistribution is however essential to provide a defence in depth that is at the moment 
denied and a comparative independence of the vulnerable sea communications. 
This plan leaves us with one remaining problem—the Commonwealth’s inability 
to conduct major war in two widely separated theatres at one and the same time. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


For this reason, if for no other, support of the United Nations Organization 
should be a primary feature of Commonwealth Defence policy. The ideals of U.N.O. 
and the relationships of its members approximate closely to those of the members of 
the British Commonwealth except that membership of the Organization also in- 
volves acceptance of predetermined defence responsibilities. If, under threat of 
major war, the United Nations Organization can achieve the solidarity hitherto 
found in the British Commonwealth, there is reason to hope for the future peace of 
the World. 


U.N.O. has not yet, however, proved itself as a defensive pool, and the Common- 
wealth, while according it full support, must provide against its possible failure. 
Whatever measures are taken to reduce the vulnerability of the Homeland and 
strengthen the Dominions, the Commonwealth alone is unable to provide for defence 
of all the members at one time. The alternative is therefore presented within the 
framework of U.N.O. of forming regional defence alliances with neighbour nations 


CONCLUSION 


“ Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia’s Isle 
And makes her rocks and her bleak mountains smile.”’ 
JOSEPH ADDISON 


We have sought to apply to the new Imperial Defence problems the most recent 
lessons learnt in the development of the Services and, as in war, have found ourselves 
thrown back upon the civil power. The complete answer involves moving upwards 
of one half of the people from the United Kingdom. This suggestion has been put 
forward many times and for a variety of reasons, but there have always been those 
who say—the people won’t go. ; 
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When Joseph Addison wrote the above lines, Britain was the accepted home of 
free people all over the world. Her difficult climate and the cramped conditions of 
her industrial towns were accepted for the sake of that freedom. Now, such freedom 
seems little more than a poet’s dream. During the recent war, millions preserved 
their lives by sleeping in holes in the earth, and existed under constant threat of 
annihilation or starvation. Peace has discovered their impoverished island an over- 
crowded prison where a doubtful future security is to be bought only by restrictions 
on homes, furnishings, food, labour and even leisure hours. 


Now is the time to point out to the people of Great Britain that freedom is to be 
regained in the Dominions ; not only for themselves but also for those they leave 
behind. New clean cities should be planned there instead of covering the rubbled 
sites of the old slums in preparation for the next holocaust. 


We rely on our citizen-soldier in war ; we tell him the facts, give him the weapons, 
and he fights. Now, while the remembrance of war is still strong within him and 
he still understands the meaning of military necessity, is the time to enlist his aid 
in the peace, by telling him the problem, the solution, and the results of success. 
There could be a new and noble spirit sweep the country stronger than that of the 
Pilgrim Fathers : an enthusiasm to outshine the finest zeal of the war years; and a 
benefit to the Commonwealth incalculable. 


England will remain ; and, if threatened, will be defended, with the confidence 
of her new strength. She will continue the Commonwealth home and link with the 
Old World. More will know her as such through the increased prosperity of the 
individual and the wider opportunities for air and sea travel. Precautions will 
still be necessary against attack, vital industry may still require to go underground, 
and homes to have their shelters, but the heart of the Commonwealth will no longer 
depend for its entire existence on a tenuous ocean life-line. 


What of the Dominions? We saw them rally to the emergency of the late war, 
and they will give wholehearted support to a courageous, positive approach to the 
new problems ; particularly to one that may so re-act to their advantage. 


Commonwealth unity has been based on the ideal of a free people, and a common 
dependence on both the industrial strength of the United Kingdom and the power 
of the Royal Navy. The present vulnerability of the United Kingdom, and the 
uncertain future of sea power must lead the members to reduce this dependence. 
If, missing this moment in our history, we lose freedom in desperate regimentation 
under constant threat of war, we lose all. 











EMPIRE DEFENCE’ 


By FIELD-MARSHAL THE VISCOUNT ALANBROOKE, G.C.B., D.S.O. 


Te subject of Empire Defence is evidently such a vast one that in the short 
time at my disposal I can only hope to touch on the fringe of the problem. 
I have therefore been somewhat at a loss in deciding what aspect to deal with ; 
time would certainly not admit of a review of the various strategic problems con- 
fronting the Commonwealth. I consequently decided to concentrate on an examina- 
tion of the organization required for the co-ordination of defensive plans throughout 
the Empire, and I propose to put before you what I might classify as the four corner- 
stones of the edifice of Commonwealth security. 


These four fundamental requirements may be classified as under :— 


(a) The recognition by British peoples that the maintenance of peace in this 
World depends on the solidarity of our Commonwealth more than on any 
other factor. 

(6) The existence within each nation of the Commonwealth of an organization 
capable of developing its full defensive power. 

(c) The provision of ways and means for co-ordinating Commonwealth defensive 
requirements as a whole. 

(d) The acceptance by each member of the Commonwealth of a zone of 
responsibility. 

I hope now to make my meaning clear by examining each of these factors in 
succession. 

Now that the United Nations Organization has been created there is a tendency 
in some quarters to look upon this organization as a fully established bulwark against 
future war, specially designed to prevent future wars, and that consequently we need 
no longer look to the British Commonwealth of Nations for our security. Whilst 
fully appreciating the importance of the United Nations Organization and all that it 
stands for, and without any wish to belittle the future that may lie ahead for it, we 
must nevertheless recognize that this organization is in its infancy, is suffering from 
serious teething troubles, and will inevitably require many years before reaching 
maturity and being able to make its influence felt as a guardian of peace. 


In the Commonwealth of Nations we have an organization which has stood the 
test of two world wars which were fought specifically for the abolition of war and 
the maintenance of peace; an organization which during the last half century has 
become one of the greatest guardians of peace in the world. I could not find better 
words to confirm this opinion than by quoting those of that great statésman, Field- 
Marshal Smuts, in one of his recent speeches : 

“The Commonwealth of Nations has arisen, and the new pattern is 
spreading through the whole of the Empire, both at home and abroad, wherever 
the British flag flies. There is a new spirit of liberation, a new outlook which 
inspires the whole vast group of mankind. Among this widest human group 
scattered over all continents, and embracing many races and cultures, peace is 
maintained. Is this not a pointer for the whole human race ? What the British 
Commonwealth has done, may we not hope that the whole human family may 
yet be able to achieve ? On the paths of freedom and peace there is no more 





1 This address was given by Field-Marshal the Viscount Alanbrooke to the Royal 
Empire Society on 6th November, 1946, and is reproduced by their and his kind 
permission. 
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encouraging and inspiring example to follow in the whole range of human affairs 
to-day. This spirit and policy, this example and achievement of our Common- 
wealth are surely among the greatest, most encouraging factors making for 
world peace to-day.”’ 


If we are to have a sound foundation on which to build our Imperial Defence it 
is essential that the statesmen of all Governments and the people of all ‘Dominions 
should thoroughly appreciate this great power for peace which lies within this great 
Commonwealth of ours. This fact is so obvious that it might well seem unnecessary 
to dwell upon it, and yet before the last war there existed a tendency amongst certain 
Dominion statesmen to place the interests of the League of Nations above those of 
the’Commonwealth ; and now after the Second World War the same tendencies are 
apparent in relation to the United Nations Organization. 


The best way to ensure the ultimate success of the United Nations Organization 
is to guard it against any major crisis during its infancy, and this can best be achieved 
by supporting this well-established organization of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations to the utmost whilst fostering the bonds of friendship and blood which bind 
it to the United States of America. The advantages to be gained through membership 
of the Commonwealth are undoubtedly immense, but can only be enjoyed by a 
thorough realization by each member of the responsibilities which such membership 
entails. Each British nation must be prepared to play its part to the full, and not 
leave the Mother Country to carry a disproportionate burden. That such a tendency 
should exist is perhaps not unnatural. The growth of the Commonwealth has been 
as that of a large family, and in the family circle the tendency exists through the 
force of habit for children to continue leaning on their parents after they have reached 
the age of maturity. Without a full realization by each Dominion of the vast role 
that the British Commonwealth of Nations is called upon to play in the future, 
coupled with a genuine desire to this end by accepting the full burden of its individual 
responsibilities, no system of Empire can exist. 


If we are to go any further with our examination of the requirements of Common- 
wealth Defence we must assume that the will and determination to support it, even 
at the cost of sacrifices, must be in the hearts of all. Let us therefore accept that the 
first of our fundamental requirements will be fulfilled and that in the years that lie 
before us those bonds which have held this British family together will continue to 
grow in strength. We may thus pass on to our second corner-stone and examine the 
requirements of an organization capable of developing the full defensive power of 
each member of the Commonwealth. 


The ability of a country to defei:1 itself against aggression depends in the first 
place on the fighting qualities of its manhood and confidence in the justice of its 
cause, and secondly on the organization at its disposa }for developing its defensive 
potential. 


It is the second of these requirements upon which I wish to concentrate at 
present. Evidently the actions of the three fighting Services must in the first place 
be closely integrated. It is not sufficient only to rely on such integration once 
hostilities are forced on us. The development of the three Services in time of peace 
must be co-ordinated and correlated to ensure that we have a closely knit and well 
balanced fighting machine at our disposal should hostilities be forced on us. This in 
itself is not sufficient. Our fighting machine must be closely enmeshed into the gear 
wheels of Government. Modern defence embraces questions intimately connected 
with foreign policy, home security, man-power, labour transportation, supply, food, 
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and most of the other matters of Government concern. Defensive plans must at all 
times be closely interlocked with the activities of all the various Government 
Departments, so as to ensure that from their very inception they are built on the 
rocks of close co-operation and not on the sands of isolation. Furthermore the 
defensive organization must be so closely integrated with the Government executive 
as to provide responsible statesmen with that true appreciation of the country’s 
strength and weakness so essential in ensuring that a true relation exists between a 
selected policy and the strength required to support it. 


We have built up in this country during the last couple of decades the organiza- 
tion of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, which constitutes probably the best system 
that history has produced up to date. This organization started between the two 
great world wars, and functioned for the first time during the last war. It worked 
admirably and stood up to all the stresses and strains of six years of war, emerging 
finally in a more mature form. As a result of experience gained in war, it has now 
been amplified by the formation of a Defence Ministry as described in a recent White 
Paper. 

In the organization of the Chiefs of Staff the heads of the three Services are 
united to form a super-Chief of Staff in commission, with joint and individual 
responsibility for their work. They are served by a series of joint inter-Service sub- 
committees, dealing with Planning, Intelligence, Administration, Supply, Technical 
developments and Research, etc. On each of these sub-committees representatives 
from other Government Departments, such as Foreign Office, Dominions Office, 
Colonial Office, Home Office, etc., participate as and when required from the very 
inception of plans and discussions. Scientific research and developments are also 
closely watched by the Chiefs of Staff to ensure that modern scientific developments 
receive full recognition in all deliberations and plans. 


The Chiefs of Staff Committee works directly for the Defence Minister, attends 
all Defence Committee meetings, and is called in to Cabinet Meetings when required. 
They are available as a corporate body at any time to tender advice on current events, 
to prepare plans, to put into execution plans approved by the Cabinet, and to 
supervise the execution of these plans. Through the medium of this organization 
closely linked to—and indeed an integral part of—the Defence Committee, the 
defence potential of the country can be continually kept under review and examined 
so as to ensure that the resources available are employed to the best advantage and 
that our foreign policy bears a direct relation to the strength available to support it. 


We have at present within each Dominion some form of Chiefs of Staff organiza- 
tion in varying states of development. All these organizations are based on that 
existing in the United Kingdom, and though not yet developed to the same extent, 
are all capable of expansion on similar lines. Evidently the more analogous these 
various organizations can be made to be, the easier will be the task of the ultimate 
co-ordination of Commonwealth Defence problems. 


Let us now assume two of our corner-stones have been laid: a unanimous desire 
throughout the Commonwealth for an official system of defence, and the existence 
within each Dominion of the necessary organization to develop its full defensive 
power. We may therefore consider the third of our corner-stones. 


Evidently, our next step must be to provide the ways and means of co-ordinating 
defensive policy and plans throughout the Commonwealth as a whole. A great deal 
exists already in the form of periodic Imperial Conferences, close consultation on 
Imperial problems, exchange of officers, attendance of Dominion officers at the 
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Imperial Defence College and at Service Staff Colleges, standardization of equipment, 
similarity of military organization, etc. All these measures are in themselves 
excellent, but do not provide an organization specifically intended to examine from 
day to day developments that affect Commonwealth security and capable of promoting 
the continuous co-ordination of Defence plans. 


During the last Great War an organization was set up to co-ordinate the war 
activities of Great Britain and the United States of America, known as the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. This organization provided for the co-ordination of defensive policy 
between the two Allies, for the examination of day-to-day developments, for the 
preparation of concerted plans of action, and for the supervision of the execution of 
these plans. As this organization provided between Allies the link we are looking 
for within the Commonwealth, it is worthy of examination. 


Within the U.S.A. an organization similar to the British Chiefs of Staff was 
established. The Combined Chiefs of Staff consisted of a committee composed of 
both Chiefs of Staff working as one. As this Committee could only assemble 
periodically, a British inter-Service mission was established in Washington to 
represent the British Chiefs of Staff and to sit with the American Chiefs of Staff as 
and when required to represent our views. In each country the Chiefs of Staff 
continued to work in close consultation with their respective Governments, preparing 
plans which, after receiving Government approval, were passed across to their 
opposite numbers for consideration and for final agreement. 


The responsibility for the final issue of orders to commanders in the field rested 
with whichever partner was most directly concerned. Thus the U.S.A. remained 
responsible for the issue of orders for operations in the Pacific, whilst the British 
Chiefs of Staff dealt with the European theatre. To achieve real concerted action 
periodic meetings of the Combined Chiefs of Staff were essential at intervening periods 
of three to four months, such as those which took place in Washington, Casablanca, 
Quebec, Cairo, Potsdam, etc. At these meetings both nations sat as a combined 
Chief of Staff to deliberate together, to concert plans and to draft the policy for the 
conduct of the War. The results of these deliberations were then submitted to a 
plenary meeting attended by the President and the Prime Minister so as to receive 
a combined Governmental approval. The whole system worked admirably and 
stood the strain and stresses of the War. As a rule, agreement was achieved through 
a process of telegrams and letters between Chiefs of Staff; when, however, a matter 
of serious difference did occur which could not be solved on the Chiefs of Staff level, 
the matter was raised to a higher sphere and handled by correspondence direct 
between President and Prime Minister. 


The system is an elastic one, retains full Governmental control at each end, and 
in no way impinges on the sovereign rights of the nations concerned. Both retained 
throughout their full liberty of individual action should they so desire. 


Surely some such system might be set up within the Commonwealth ? It already 
exists in am incomplete form and could easily be converted into an efficient 
organization for co-ordinating the defensive policy of the Commonwealth. An 
organization which has proved so successful when established between Allies may well 
be expected to function even more efficiently between members of our Commonwealth 
family. Travel by air has done marvels towards reducing distances; periodic 
meetings between Chiefs of Staff of various Dominions should be an easy matter, 
admitting of the closest co-operation in the solution of Imperial problems. More 
frequent Imperial Conferences might well be held, and on these occasions Dominion 
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statesmen should be accompanied by their Chiefs of Staff to admit of combined 
meetings between the staffs for the preparation of plans for consideration by the 
Conference. 

I have said enough on this point to indicate the possibility that lies in this 
direction and it is time now to turn to the fourth and last of our corner-stones, namely 
the allocation of zones of responsibility. I am using the word zones in its very widest 
aspect, and wish to cover not only territorial and strategic zones, but also zones of 
responsibility connected with supply and development of modern defensive 
requirements. 

The geographical and strategic zones adjust themselves fairly simply. It would 
seem fair enough for each Dominion to assume direct responsibility for land, sea and 
air areas connected directly with the security and defence of that Dominion. Within 
its own strategic zone, each Dominion would carry out all necessary defensive studies 
culminating in defensive plans destined to meet various eventualities, and would 
formulate proposals as to the degree and nature of assistance required from other 
members of the Commonwealth in the event of emergency. These proposals and 
plans would -be interchanged between the various Dominion Chiefs of Staff for 
examination, and would be discussed at meetings of the Combined Staffs and 
submitted as plans to be studied by Imperial Conferences. 

The problem of the allocation of zones of responsibility in the development of 
the defensive potential presents greater difficulties. There is no doubt that modern 
weapons, such as air bombardment, long range rockets, improved submarines, and 
the atomic bomb, have seriously weakened Commonwealth security by greatly 
increasing the vulnerability of its heart—the United Kingdom. 


Unfortunately, as matters exist at present, it is in the United Kingdom that the 
bulk of the defensive resources are concentrated. Heavy industry, shipbuilding, 
aircraft industry, production of technical instruments, textile materials, and man- 
power are all mainly concentrated in this small country of ours. There are far too 
many valuable and vulnerable eggs in this very small and seriously exposed basket. 
Can we disperse some of these vital requirements throughout the Commonwealth ? 
Can we arrive at a more equitable distribution, from a defensive point of view, of 
our man-power and resources ? Undoubtedly with the growth of the Dominions we 
are gradually working towards a better distribution of resources throughout the 
Commonwealth, but the process is a slow one. Is this growth sufficient, or should 
it receive any artificial stimulus, and if so, how ? 


These are some of the problems which require examination by Dominion 
Governments and their military advisers, with the object of deciding what zones ot 
responsibility should be assumed by each member of the Commonwealth. 


This completes the very superficial examination of the four corner-stones of our 
edifice of Commonwealth defence. With an Empire spread over the four corners of 
the Earth, Commonwealth defence must inevitably present problems of baffling 
complexity. A true realization of what the British Commonwealth of Nations 
stands for, coupled with a clear appreciation of the degree to which the peace of the 
World depends on its stability and strength, cannot fail to produce within all British 
hearts the determination to overcome all difficulties that may lie ahead of us. 




























































THE ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN WAR 
By Str CHARLES N. McLaren, K.C.B. 


On Wednesday, 29th January, 1947 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR SIDNEY C. KIRKMAN, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., in the Chair 


The CHAIRMAN: We are very lucky in having here this afternoon Sir Charles 
McLaren. He was well known in the engineering world before he joined the Ministry 
of Supply in 1940, and for the bulk of the War he was Director-General of Ordnance 
Factories. There are, therefore, few people better qualified than he to talk about the 
organization of industry in war, and I will now call upon him to deliver his address. 


LECTURE 


HE subject of this paper—‘‘ The Organization of Industry in War ’’—calls for 
: some preliminary consideration of the conditions of industry in the years 
between the two World Wars. In this country, from I919 onwards, we 
had experience, first of the post-war boom, then of the gradual depression in industry, 
with a considerable period of industrial strife and unrest, culminating in the General 
Strike of 1926. The depression continued, spreading to international dimensions 
until the 1930’s, when there came a gradual recovery and a slow climb out of the 
depths of the valley of depression into a somewhat more favourable and moderately 
static condition. We had then an employment figure in this country of something 
like 18 million people, and an unemployment figure of something like 2 million 
people, which seemed to have stabilized in that region despite all the devices used 
by the Government for its reduction. It is hard to realize now that unemployment 
was a major problem which confronted the Government for a number of years. 


Side by side with the problem of unemployment was the growing menace to 
industry of the depressed areas. These constituted a permanent blot on the national 
economy which, despite all efforts for its solution, remained a major problem in the 
economic life of the country up to the outbreak of war. Contributing to this problem 
was the slump in the coal trade, the steel and sheet mills, cotton and shipbuilding. 
The rationalized scheme for the use of shipyards reduced our shipbuilding capacity 
to an extremely low limit and left in its train such black spots as Jarrow and some of 
the Clydeside yards. 


While the general picture of the country’s economic prosperity was moderately 
satisfactory, the national political consciousness was being lulled to a sense of false 
security by the policy of appeasement which was being pursued. 


ARMAMENTS AND TECHNICAL PLANNING 


During this period the armament industry was in very iow water. The only 
preparations made to maintain the industry were the small amounts of annual 
requirements for the Services, which were cut to a minimum under rigid Exchequer 
control, and the modest department set up by the War Office and known as the 
Munitions Technical Planning Department. This body had no power to place 
orders, even of an educational type ; indeed, there were no orders to place. Their 
job was confined mainly to contacting industry, maintaining records of estimated 
capacities of various firms in terms of war equipment, and the writing and the keeping 
alive of Process Manuals of the weapons and ammunition which would be called 
for at the earliest stages of any expansion. 
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The various coups d’éat in which Hitler indulged from time to time—the march 
into the Rhineland, the Anschluss in Austria and various other campaigns, such as 
the Sudetenland incident in Czechoslovakia, created dangerous possibilities from 
which security was sought by fresh demonstrations of appeasement. Though 
inwardly we felt the shadow of impending disaster, outwardly, and in all our actions, 
we took the cue from the official policy and hoped for the best. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


It is relevant to recall another aspect of the unwillingness nationally to face the 
realities of the situation which was even then developing in Europe. This was the 
failure of our industries to encourage and to stimulate engineering apprenticeship. 
Partly due to /aissez-faire or to indifference, partly to the low level of industry, 
partly to the loss of career value of engineering craftsmanship because of low level 
of earnings and insecurity of tenure, there was a lack of clear and decisive policy and 
action to maintain the tradition of British engineering skill through the medium of 
strong apprentice training schemes. These should have been thoroughly integrated 
into the very fabric of industry, and this should have been done despite all the 
difficulties that the problems of the time engendered. While there were causes 
which might appear to have been inevitable, the grim fact remained that at the 
outbreak of war we had failed to train sufficient skilled men for our national needs. 
The lack of skilled men became at once one of our gravest concerns. 


NATIONAL PRESTIGE 


There was some justification for the impression in some quarters abroad that, 
as a race, we were a bit soft, a bit easy, a back number and fast approaching a state 
of decadence. It was well for us that the policy of appeasement, in spite of which 
decisions on re-armament had had to be taken by the Government, was continued 
long enough at least to recover from the worst effects of those middle years which, 
in the sense of building up a very hardy and highly trained skilled engineering 
industry, were years that the locusts had eaten. 


RoyaAL ORDNANCE FACTORIES 


In dealing with the subject before me this afternoon, I shall sometimes with 
intent, more often perhaps inadvertently, refer to or be influenced by my position 
as Director-General of Ordnance Factories. This organization employed at its 
peak some 350,000 workers engaged in engineering factories, explosive factories 
and filling factories, and can be regarded as giving a very adequate cross-section of 
British industry. Its troubles, and these were many, were undoubtedly endemic 
throughout British industry. 


RE-ARMAMENT 


1936 may be regarded as the year of the commencement of re-armament ; and 
this expansion took the threefold form of the building up of new Royal Ordnance 
Factories and Dockyards, of the provision of shadow factories for the aircraft 
industry, and of the increase of activity of the Industrial Planning Department 
involving the placing of educational orders with industrial firms so that they could 
have actual experience in the manufacture of armaments. 


STATE FACTORIES 


To deal with these separately, I would first of all talk about Royal Ordnance 
Factories. Of these, there were in the middle years only three in active operation— 
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Woolwich Arsenal, the Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham and the Royal Small 
Arms Factory at Enfield. There had also been in cold storage three other factories 
—a filling factory at Hereford, an explosives factory at Irvine, and a cartridge case 
factory at Birtley. The number of people employed was about 9,000. 


The first decision was the removal of the filling factory from Woolwich Arsenal 
and its replacement by two factories spread over the country. The sites of these 
were eventually located at Chorley in Lancashire, and Bridgend in South Wales. 


A factory for the manufacture of high explosives was approved, and this was 
built at Bishopton in Scotland. On the engineering side, a factory was approved 
for the manufacture of medium calibre guns, and a factory was purchased which 
eventually became the Royal Ordnance Factory, Nottingham, so that on three sides 
of the Royal Ordnance Factory organization expansion plans were being put into 
force. These were followed in the years 1936-1939 by other factories, so that by the 
beginning of the War in September, 1939, there were altogether fourteen factories 
either in production or in the course of erection. 


On the naval side, the time of re-armament was very actively spent in moderniz- 
ing and expanding the dockyards and in laying down new plants, in so far as require- 
ments could be forecast. 


SHADOW FACTORIES 


On the Air Ministry side, the plant in industry was generally not suitable, and 
the areas available not sufficient for meeting an expanded programme of aircraft 
manufacture ; and the method of expansion was, as you probably well know, the 
starting up of shadow factories under well known manufacturing groups, particularly 
in the motor car industry. The basic technique of this manufacture, of vast produc- 
tion lay-outs and belt assemblies, was the very pattern on which an aircraft industry 
in war would have to be built, and the many shadow factories which were erected 
and were at that time the subject of much criticism proved to be an invaluable 
investment and worked extremely well in the days which still lay ahead. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


On the industrial planning side, the work which had already been put into this 
in the way of preparation of Process Manuals and the gathering together of informa- 
tion regarding the capacities of engineering firms was brought to practical issue by 
the placing of experimental orders for various items of armaments, weapons and 
ammunition with various firms ; and their instruction in the manufacturing process 
began. This gave the opportunity of proving out existing types of production 
machinery, and of improving, developing and re-designing where possible, so that 
specialist machines for specialist jobs replaced the general purpose machinery which 
had been the order of things in the 1914-18 War. 


At this time, too, there was commenced the process of assisted schemes whereby 
Government-purchased plant was installed in firms’ works against the probable 
requirements and to meet the capacity of the re-armament programme. This 
two-fold method of expansion was instituted by the War Office. The Ministry of 
Supply was set up later. 


This period of re-armament was very valuable, not only in that it enabled us to 
commence the War at a much higher level of manufacturing capacity than would 
have been the case had we been caught quite unprepared, but we were also, as it 
were, in our stride, and the expansion scheme which had already been carried out 
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gave us a valuable blue-print from which to work in the more rapid and greater 
expansion which was required as soon as war commenced. As a measure of the 
expansion which had taken place in the Royal Ordnance Factories in the three 
years 1936-1939, it can be stated that the employment figure had risen from 9,000 
to about 36,000 in those years. It went on to reach the figure of 350,000, which I 
mentioned earlier spread over 44 factories. 


In other branches of the armament and aircraft industries a similar quickening 
of the pulse took place, with the result that industry met the impact of war, if a few 
years behind, at least with a flying start. 


THE WAR 


War having been declared in September, 1939, we have the background of the 
country and its preparedness to meet the task which lay ahead. 


LABOUR SUPPLY AND TRADE UNION NEGOTIATIONS 


On the labour side, the problem was that out of a fixed and all too small 
population must be found the labour, first for the armed forces with auxiliary and 
nursing services, second for the war industries at home, third for all the services 
ancillary to industry, distributive trades and the like, and the fourth, and not least 
important, the maintenance of home and family life either in set circumstances 
or under conditions of evacuation. The fundamental problem, therefore, was 
the harnessing of the nation’s manpower, and indeed, womanpower, to the needs 
of the fighting Services and of the war industries. It will be realized that we are 
now looking back at the problem, which was not at the time as clear to our minds 
as it appears now in retrospect. 

Industry immediately suffered from the loss of young and able-bodied men due 
to call-up, mobilization of Territorials and enlistment of volunteers. To counter 
this and to build up industry, it was necessary to recruit new labour; and it was 
essential that new labour should be trained, not only to perform new tasks but to 
perform the functions of men who were leaving to go into the Services. This involved 
negotiations with the Trade Unions on the preservation of the rights and conditions 
applying particularly to the skilled trades, and an agreement was reached generally 
on the relaxation of trade customs for skilled men. By this means, it was possible 
to bring in men who had been trained either by the Ministry of Labour under their 
training schemes or by training schemes at individual factories, or indeed by promot- 
ing men who had had previous experience on the shop floor of the factories. These 
people could be nominated to the Trade Unions for classification as skilled men and, 
subject to the agreement of the Union, could be so regarded for the period of the War 
or until such time as reduction in strength took place, when such people would go 
first. It also applied to the training of women and the placing of them on skilled 
work. In these cases, apart from the nomination of the worker and the maintenance 
of a register of such workers, there was a classification of skilled work on which 
such operators could be employed. 


Thus we had great assistance from the Trade Union movement in reaching 
agreements, which would enable us to build up manpower in the industry and yet 
to maintain such safeguards as were the right and prerogative of the Union when 
the period of emergency should be over. These conditions have, in general, been 
faithfully observed on both sides, and the whole scheme of relaxation of trade customs 
and the dilution of skilled men have been carried out to an extraordinary degree, 
and with amazing success, due very largely to the excellent co-operation that existed 
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between the Trade Unions and the Government and employing bodies. There also 
followed the setting up of wages agreements in industries where women had not 
formerly been employed. All this very necessary work was carried out in the early 
days of the War, and the’basis of agreement reached, except for adjustments from 
time to time as wage levels altered, remained in force practically throughout the 
War. 


Following upon these necessary basic negotiations, there came the necessity 
for training the new workers. As has already been mentioned, this was embarked 
upon by the Ministry of Labour and National Service and also by individual factories 
according to their requirements, according to the availability of labour and according 
to the speed ot getting into action. It was quite impossible that the whole of the 
trained workers should come from the Ministry of Labour training schemes, and so all 
schemes were pressed into force. In some cases, this training took the period of 
months of graded work which gave the workers a real element of skill within a limited 
field, and enabled them to undertake factory work quite efficiently within that field. 
For work of a semi-skilled nature, schemes of two or three weeks’ duration, during 
which the workers were taught the elements of factory discipline, methods of payment, 
reading of simple drawings, and the use of measuring instruments, sufficed to 
equip them to take their place in a mass production line, either as machine operators 
or as inspectors of gauges, according to the nature of the work involved. During 
the training period the aptitude of the candidate was noted, so that on being trans- 
ferred to the shop floor he could be given the work for which he was best suited. 
Though the tests were to some extent rough and ready, and certainly not of an 
elaborate psychological nature, they proved adequate for the purpose, and real misfits 
were few and far between. 


In the meantime, hours of work had been extended. It was realized that there 
were 168 hours in the week, and the call was for the maximum number of hours 
of production out of the possible 168. This call came from the necessity for making 
the fullest use of manpower and available plant. Double shifting and treble shifting 
were introduced at once. In the case of double shifting, it meant 12 hours a day 
with shifts joining and working until 7 or 8 p.m. on Saturday. By working in this 
way, hours of something like 66 per week were possible on day and night shifts, 
and the resulting 130-135 hours per week was regarded as the optimum on a two-shift 
basis. On a three-shift basis, eight-hour shifts were, of course, the rule, and these 
were generally arranged to give 19 shifts per week or 152 working hours. This was 
a considerable advance in plant utilization over the two-shift method, but involved 
a greater use of manpower. The shortage of skilled men was such that in the 
industries where much reliance was placed on the skilled men, they were forced to 
adopt the two-shift system to make their skilled workers spread out as far as 
possible. 


NATIONAL SERVICE ACTS 


Following upon this, in 1942, came the National Service Acts and the Essential 
Works Order, involving the full direction of labour. This was one of the greatest 
single far-reaching pieces of legislation passed during the War. While it had a 
distasteful and unpopular function to perform, nevertheless it provided the true 
basis of labour supply and direction for the remainder of the War and worked 
with a success which even its authors could not have anticipated. Its many pro- 
visions for the supply of labour and its direction to given industries or given localities 
were such that its requirements could only have been fulfilled if its clauses had been 
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drawn up in the fairest possible manner. There was established a measure of security 
by the adequate provision of appeal facilities against unjust decisions of direction or 
of subsequent employment, so that the Act continued to be not only necessary but 
universally successful in fulfilling its fundamental objectives. 


Joint CONSULTATIVE AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The many types of labour involved the bringing together of all classes into 
neighbourhoods which in many cases were not industrially minded, and created 
problems for the control and regularization of the workers and their interests which 
exceeded anything that industry had hitherto experienced. Moreover, the call 
of the workers for a greater share in the policies and production schemes being 
followed in the winning of their war made it certain that some improved method of 
labour relationship would have to be found. The need for broadening the basis 
of industrial relationship and for giving the workers a fuller chance of the expression 
of their own desires in the matter of production and putting forward their ideas 
for improved methods of production became clamant, and so the instrument of 
Joint Production Committees was forged. This consisted of joint consultative 
and advisory committees, consisting of equai numbers of workers and management 
staff, to advise on production methods and matters and any improvement in regard 
thereto. These committees were first established in the Royal Ordnance Factories 
based on a constitution agreed between the Ministry of Supply and the Trade Unions; 
but industry very soon followed with a similar constitution and the idea of Joint 
Production Committees quickly spread and became a general feature of industrial 
procedure. 

The working of these committees over a number of years has proved the wisdom 
of their introduction. It is quite clear that the opportunity for expression on Joint 
Production Committees, and the suggestions they have made towards the solution 
of production problems, have been of inestimable advantage to managements in 
maintaining contact with, and of obtaining an accurate measure of the pulse and the 
line of thought of the factory workers. These committees do not, of course, infringe 
on the normal functions of the Trade Unions and of the Shop Steward movement. 
The true function of the latter is the regulation of conditions of employment, wages 
structure and systems of payment, and in these they still remain supreme. 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 


The wages structure of the country has not undergone any particular changes 
through the War. Methods of payment are still either straight day work or straight 
piece work or various methods of bonus payment. These are as various almost as 
there are types and variety of industry. Eatnings in themselves have, of course, 
increased very considerably. At the beginning of the War, the average payment 
of a skilled man was round about 46s. on straight day work, and this was increased 
by various supplements in the way of war bonus or industrial bonus, a large pro- 
portion of which was eventually consolidated into the basic rate, and the general 
standard in industry for a skilled man became 69s. per week of 47 hours. Piece work 
balances or bonus payment systems of one sort or another increased these earnings 
by as much as 100 to 200 per cent—sometimes even more. This, together with 
additional hours and payment for overtime, etc., has led to earnings which are 
often quoted as excessive. But earnings quoted are often misleading, in that they 
are not related to the number of hours put in or to the exceptional zeal and energy 
which some workers put into their tasks. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
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many prices were fixed on peace-time standards, and the much longer runs of work 
which were available under war-time conditions enabled workers to earn more. 
Nevertheless, it is true that earnings were influenced by the law of supply and 
demand. As labour was scarce—skilled labour in particular—there was naturally 
competition amongst industries for the best labour and, despite the Essential Works 
Order (direction of labour) and other devices for regulating employment, the firms 
paying the highest rates were most successful. 


WELFARE 


Many new factories, and particularly those concerned with explosives, had 
to be sited for strategical and other reasons in areas which were sparsely populated. 
Workers had to be brought to these factories, and this involved daily transport over 
long distances or the provision of living accommodation near the factories—sometimes 
both. In general, it was found that people were prepared to travel quite extraordinary 
distances daily to preserve their home life, but this involved transport problems 
which would not be entertained in normal times. This transport was provided 
by the rail and road transport authorities and was specially arranged to suit shift 
working times. Although a standard charge was levied on workers using this 
transport, it had to be heavily subsidized. Where billets were not available for 
workers imported into the area, hostels had to be built. 


The welfare of the workers was a constant cause of concern. The long hours 
of work and travel, the shortage of essential foods, the black-out, shift working with 
its attendant frequent change of habit, fire-watching and Home Guard duties, 
combined to form an almost intolerable strain on workers, many of whom had little 
or no previous experience of factory life. Canteens were provided which served 
wholesome and nourishing food at economical prices ; medical services were installed 
to deal with minor ailments as well as accidents, and chiropodists, dentists, opticians 
and even hairdressers were in attendance in order that workers might not be tempted 
to absent themselves from work. Musical and other entertainments were provided 
in factory premises for those workers whose hours prevented them attending public 
places of entertainment. In short, the objective was first to keep the workers healthy 
and secondly to keep them happy. Enthusiasm was maintained by posters, speeches, 
output ladders, etc.; but visits from those members of the fighting Services who were 
using the products of the factory were probably the best stimulants. 


CONTRACTS 


The system of Government contracts and methods of payment was in general 
one of cost plus profit, with the important provision that the cost was an ascertained 
cost arrived at in conjunction with Government cost accountants. In the late war, 
a much greater degree of control was exercised, and the work of cost investigators 
for the Government Departments tended to moderate costs and prevent large 
profits. The lessons of the 1914-18 War were, in this respect, well learnt by the 
Government.Contracts Departments. Generally, they managed, while dealing with 
complete justice, to obtain a fair return for the expenditure of public money. 


CONTROLS AND PRIORITIES 


It is remarkable to reflect on the extent to which controls became necessary 
and were applied. The principal control, as far as war industry was concerned, 
was the Iron and Steel Control, the body through which all supplies of steel were 
regulated. It ensured that all steel available, either from manufacture in this 
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country or from importation, was allocated in accordance with pre-determined 
requirements based on phased production schedules, and it ensured that the most 
urgent needs had the first call on available supplies. Moreover, it was the function 
of the Controls to increase capacity where bottlenecks were found to be persistent. 
As an example, supplies of drop forgings were in very great shortage until the whole 
of the industry was controlled and its capacity expanded in accordance with the 
plan of known requirements. 


These remarks apply equally to many other Controls—Non-Ferrous Control, 
Ball Bearing Control, and so on, not only in the metal industries but also in textiles 
and many of the raw materials which were the basis of war-time requirements. 
Side by side with the existence of these controls, was the necessity of 
exercising proper priority of demands. The fixation of priorities was a live and 
lasting problem, as priorities could not be determined entirely on planned production 
schedules, but had to be changed in accordance with strategical or tactical decisions 
of the fighting Services, or by urgent needs created by unexpected forms of enemy 
action. The Control system, coupled with the establishment and exercise of 
priorities, ensured that industry received its fair and proper share of materials 
in the right: place and at the right time. 


ORGANIZATION 

It is also important to look at the organization of industry from the national 
point of view. As has been stated, provision had been made for the control and allo- 
cation of material supplies. The question of distribution of supplies raised the 
important question of Regional Organization. It was evident from early in the War 
that however essential centralization might be to obtain a global view of industry 
and its requirements, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to handle all problems 
from Lendon, which, of course, stood in constant danger of interruption from enemy 
action. It was therefore imperative that some degree of decentralization should 
be achieved, and this was done on a regional basis. There were in all eleven Regions, 
each in charge of a Regional Commissioner who was empowered in emergency, such 
as invasion, to assume complete control. In addition, the various Ministries 
appointed Regional Controllers and these, together with the Regional Commissioners, 
formed Boards capable of examining and discussing and assessing industry in all its 
aspects within the regions, down to the capacity of local garages and workshops, 
and of complete co-ordination between themselves and with their respective 
authorities at Headquarters. 


This regional organization, live because it was local, provided an excellent 
instrument for implementing Central policy as regards controls and priorities and 
for ensuring that all production capacity was harnessed to the war production 
machine. It was, of course, necessary to increase the technical and administrative 
staffs of the production departments, and a great contribution was made by many 
public-spirited industrial firms who released their highest executives and technicians 
to assist in the work. 


EXPANSION OF MANUFACTURING CAPACITY (MATERIALS) 


On the physical side of the expansion of war industry many difficulties had to 
be overcome. There was first and foremost the shortage of materials for construction. 
First, timber. There were vital requirements from the Services for timber 
for building camps, hutments at home and in France. There were Ministry of Supply 
and Ministry of Aircraft Production requirements for building of factories. There 
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were also Home Office requirements for building of shelters, strengthening of cellars 
and the like as air raid precautions. There was also still a certain amount of civil 
demand for completion of building projects already in hand. All these clashing 
requirements resulted in the formation of the Timber Control, from whom licences 
had to be obtained for any timber required. This did not produce any more timber, 
but gave definite allocations against approved programmes of construction. 


The next shortage was steel, and structural steel went the same way as timber, 
with the result that all sorts of devices were brought into being for the saving of steel 
in building work, and the extraordinary increase in the use of bricks and mortar and 
concrete sent these into short supply in their turn. 


Despite these shortages, a great deal of building construction took place in the 
first year of the War. It was no uncommon feat with the Royal Ordnance Factories 
to have construction so speeded up that it was possible to begin to run machines 
within five months of cutting the first sod. While it is believed that these times 
were a record, there is little doubt that other services followed very closely on the 
heels of this performance. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


The speed of construction only emphasized in its turn the shortage of equipment, 
particularly of machine tools. The machine tool industry of this country was quite 
inadequate to meet the needs of the expanding war service, and large float orders 
for machine tools were placed in America. In this respect, the engineering industry 
experienced the first and foremost advantage of President Roosevelt’s Lend-Lease 
scheme, Even so, the shortage of machine tools was serious, and in 1940, this 
shortage was so grave that a nation-wide census was undertaken to ascertain the use 
of existing machine tools. From this, a statistical analysis of utilization was made, 
and steps were taken to transfer those machine tools which were not working up to 
a defined time standard. At this time, it is true to say that the bottleneck of pro- 
duction lay in the shortage of machine tools. The shortage of labour had not become 
acute, and it was considered much more profitable to work the machines for three 
shifts, absorbing additional people, rather than have them standing idle for a break 
in a two-shift system. The figure of merit for industrial performance at that time 
was the number of hours of production being obtained from the machine tools. 


Jics, TooLs AND FIXTURES 


The shortage of machine tool capacity was almost shadowed in its later phases 
by the shortage of jig and tool capacity. In the introduction of so much green labour 
into industrial fields, in the loss of skilled men to the Forces and the consequent 
lowering of the standards of skill, it became more and more essential to break down 
manufacturing processes into as many simple operations as were possible, so that each 
of these operations in turn could be learned quite quickly by the new labour being 
drafted in. This policy threw a tremendous load on to jig and tool and gauge 
capacity, and toolroom schedules became very greatly overloaded. However, these 
difficulties, like others, were overcome, and bit by bit the war machine was geared 
up. 

EXPANSION SCHEMES AND CAPITAL ASSISTANCE 

The expansion of production in the country was obtained in many ways and by 

every possible means, but generally within the following four categories :— 
(a) Expansion and building of State factories and dockyards. 
(6) The turning over of redundant or luxury industries to war production. 
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(c) Expansion of privately-owned factories by means of Government- 
assisted schemes, or by the setting up of agency factories. 
(d) By extensive sub-contracting. 


These general classifications were pursued as circumstances and time dictated, 
and a large measure of flexibility was retained so that maximum use could be 
made of existing plant or organizations. 


If a decision as to whether a given expansion should be undertaken by State 
factories or private industry was in favour of the latter, Government capital could be 
used to expand existing capacity if this were needed. Such schemes could be 
initiated by firms individually or suggested and sponsored by the interested produc- 
tion department. It was thus possible to make use of all the energy and drive and 
knowledge of industry with fairly freely available capital to make rapid expansions 
for the undertakings of war work, and in this way the whole of industry was quickened 
to a sense of urgency, either by its own initiative or by promptings from the production 
departments. 


GROUP WORKING 


Another development of war production was generally described as iationalized 
production. That is to say, instead of employing factories or firms in making 
machines to complicated designs, it was considered better to form groups of manu- 
facturers and divide the weapon or machine into various components, each of which 
would be undertaken by one firm. In this way a great economy in the use of jigs 
and tools was made, a simpler manufacturing problem given to each of the firms 
and the resulting production both in time and quantity considerably improved. 
The formation of these groups, consisting in many cases of firms who were rival 
manufacturers in peace time, was one of the engineering triumphs of the war. These 
groups chose their own group leader and a member of a Ministry staff as an adviser. 
Apart from this, they got on with the job of production, held regular meetings for 
recording of progress, discussion of problems and removal of bottlenecks. Great 
credit is due to the firms who participated in such groups. 


Mass PRODUCTION 


It is an axiom of engineering production that repetitive orders and long runs 
are the only way in which to achieve the highest efficiency. As far as possible, 
this aim was kept to the fore, and in such matters as shell, cartridge cases, ammuni- 
nition and the like, while minor changes were introduced, in general repetitive work 
enabled production to be obtained at a high level of efficiency. While the object 
remained the same over weapons, the changing course of the War touched on 
strategical requirements, and the inherent advance in design tended to cause 
modifications and changes in the programme. These had to be expected as part of 
the manufacturers’ problems. It was part of our British tradition to improvise 
during the time we were building up our technique of mass production on any 
particular weapon, and the acceptance of modifications and changing programmes 
was taken in our stride and considered part of the day’s work. 


AMERICAN PRACTICE 


It might be as well at this moment to pause and consider this war expansion, 
this build-up of engineering capacity, this bringing into action of a new labour 
force, much of it never having been in industry before, and consider where this 
expansion stood in relation to the expansion of our later Allies, the Americans. 
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The Americans have always been noted for genius in mass production, and it is 
true to say that first of all in Lease-Lend and later when America joined in the War, 
the evidence of her mass production methods and the success of her industry was 
apparent not only in machine tools and engineering tools but also in the greater 
field of transport and of air warfare. Apart from this, her contribution to ship- 
building was not inconsiderable. It is safe to say, however, that the additional 
time which America had in preparation for the War gave her time to develop and 
expand her industries according to her own methods. 


These methods are to design and plan a scheme to the last degree, equipping 
all plants with jigs and tools and fixtures, scheduling the last movement and sequence 
of the components, planning the whole production down to the last stage of assembly, 
and having everything on the job before any production labour whatever is intro- 
duced, This is ambitious and is a goal to which many British engineers have from 
time to time striven, but in war industry this was never possible. When, after 
Dunkirk, we lost almost all the weapons which had been made in the first year of war, 
we were urged to fresh endeavours and our plant, which was on the increase, was able 
to go to it with fullest advantage. If we had been planning on American lines, 
we might have achieved greater results at a later stage, but we certainly could 
not have been in the position to have proceeded forthwith to high level production 
by the means which we had at our own disposal. While the American plan might be 
considered the ideal plan for ultimate high production, the improvisation for which 
we nationally have a genius has undoubtedly an advantage when the earliest produc- 
tion must be secured together with the maximum ‘flexibility of the plant to face an 
unknown future of production. 


In America, the rhythm of the plant is so arranged that each worker falls into 
place to perform his own function at the allotted speed laid down for the whole 
production line. In Britain, we depend more on the attitude of the man towards 
his job and the incentive that we offer by means of our various schemes of piece 
work or bonus payment to do the maximum to maintain production in line with 
requirements. Here, again, the American method may be considered to be superior, 
but is only possible where a long-term programme of sufficient magnitude is already 
assured to make economical the large outlay required of jigs, tools, fixtures and 
equipment necessary to carry out a time-scheduled mass production scheme. While, 
therefore, the American plan has much to commend it, it would not have been possible 
either in the sphere of land, water or aerial warfare for us to have followed that 
pattern in the circumstances in which we found ourselves and, therefore, our own 
method of first of all improvisation followed by the establishment of mass production 
lines with products rationalized between various firms to the best possible degree 
is the only possible way by which expansion could have been secured in time to meet 
the requirements of our armed forces. It is admitted that only by the heroic efforts 
on the part of staff and workers were the results achieved from such partial planning 
as the time enabled us to put into our scheme. Nevertheless, it can be repeated that 
the extent of our achievement bears undoubted witness to the soundness of the 
planning and execution of our industry as a whole. 


SUMMARY 
An attempt has been made in this paper to survey the comprehensive field 
of war-time industry, but it is impossible within a limited time to make adequate 
mention of the thousand and one aspects which should find a place in such a survey. 
It is hoped, however, that the paper will give some idea of the magnitude of the 
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task that lay before British industry, and of the planning and legislation which 
were necessary in order that it should complete its task. We have seen the stoppage 
of luxury trade and the slowing down almost to vanishing point of consumer goods 
and of the diversion of the man-power and capacity thus released into the war 
industry. We have noticed the tackling of the man-power problem, of the reduction 
in unemployment and the introduction of female labour, and of the direction and 
distribution of labour, always bearing in mind the over-riding requirements of the 
fighting Services. We have seen the rationing and distribution of material and 
the drawing together of all phases of industry to the common purpose. We have 
mentioned the co-ordinating effort which was made by the Government Departments 
and by Controls and by all the central authorities, and from these centres the extend- 
ing of the widespread tentacles of the machine until the whole industry of the country 
lay within its grasp. We have seen how the demands of industry under the con- 
ditions of war were countered and ameliorated to the greatest possible extent by the 
care which was taken to provide for rest and recreation for the workers. All this 
resulted in the dovetailing of maximum human effort into the essential needs of the 
country. 

If we look for one moment at some of the global figures of production, we see 
that, on top of the essential industries necessary to the life of the country, there 
were produced during the War some 6,000 naval vessels having an aggregate dis- 
placement of some two million tons, that there were over 100,000 aircraft produced 
and well over 100,000 major guns. There were also millions of infantry weapons 
and all the ammunition required for all Services, all giving point to the effort which 
was made. 

When it is considered that above these things industry was able tu meet special 
and gigantic requirements such as “ Mulberry,” “ Whale” and “ Pluto,” it demon- 
strates that despite being at its fullest stretch, British industry was able to remain 
resilient and able to pull out that extra effort which the needs of the time so 
imperatively needed. 

It is safe to say that never before in history has any nation been so thoroughly 
and efficiently organized to a national task and, as far as British industry in war 
is concerned, its achievement will remain a permanent memorial. 


DISCUSSION 


Captain E. AtTHAM, R.N.: In any future war, the safety of our industries will, 
it seems, have to be sought along the lines of dispersal and perhaps a certain amount 
of going to ground. ; 

Perhaps the Lecturer can give us some idea of how far the policy of dispersal and the 
attendant problem of housing that must have gone with it were developed in the late 
war ; also whether much was done with regard to putting important industries and works 
under ground. 

The Lecturer: I do not know of any underground works cther than some of the 
natural caves. Some factories were looked upon as being underground because buildings 
were highly mounded and gave that impression. 

With regard to the question of dispersal, no new factory was built near a line drawn 
East of the centre of England. Everything went westward, although Hitler’s aircraft 
soon found out about that. The present policy of the Government, quite apart from 
any ideas they may have on future wars, is to take the work to the areas in which the 
people live rather than to go through what we went through in the late war by having 
to direct people to factories miles away from towns with all the attendant difficulties 
of transport, accommodation and entertainment. 
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CoLonEL F. H. SmitH: The Lecturer has referred to the shortage of machinery, 
yet I understand that before the War Russia placed a very large order with us for machine 
tools which kept our machine tool industry in Coventry fully employed. Then we had 
the Leipzig Exhibition at which, I believe, the British Government placed orders for 
£2} million worth of machinery. 

As regards the question of further requirements, the Lecturer has mentioned the 
tremendous difficulty we had during the War of obtaining machine tools from America, 
and he has set down the very sensible solution of continuous utilization on a single 
component part instead of having to be continually rejigging and readjusting for various 
jobs. Here female labour can be utilized to advantage, 

As to the future, Captain Altham has raised a matter which is dear to many of 
cur hearts, namely, the “ dispersal of targets ’’ throughout the Empire, which means 
the decentralization of industry and population. Underground storage for light oils, 
etc,, on the French system of water-saturated walls in concrete, can now be utilized 
to the great saving of steel plates for shipbuilding requirements. 

Our Trades Unions must also develop their ‘‘ pay packet’”’ mentality into an 
increased production output objective to enable them to pay for food imports to maintain 
reasonable standards of health and living requirements for manual workers. 

The Australians found that the shop steward system generally proved to be only a 
brake on output production, and therefore trained their workers in both technical and 
production efficiency. 

With regard to rates, female labour can increase the output of repetition work 
by often 50 to 100 per cent. with suitabie training and direction. 


The Lecturer: It is quite true that machine tools were scarce, for the simple 
reason that a great number of machine tool factories had gone out of existence between 
1920 and 1936. As an example, I may tell you that there was only one firm left in 
this country capable of producing the heavy gun-boring machines and lathes. My 
first big contract for gun-boring machinery in 1936 actually went to France, because 
it was impossible to obtain it here. 

The machine tool industry expanded very considerably during the War, and likewise 
improved its technique enormously, but it was not allowed to expand close to existing 
factories. They were dispersed, so that now you find a machine tool factory with three 
or four other factories perhaps a hundred miles away from the next machine tool factory. 

I did not quite follow your point concerning the rates for women. The introduction 
of women into factories—not only Royal Ordnance Factories, but all factories—was one 
of the great things of the War. In my factory we had women working on the 17-lb. gun, 
doing all the boring and screwing of the breech—a job of work which was considered 
impossible of execution except by highly trained men before the War. Their rates were, 
I think, 80 per cent. of those of skilled men and they have not changed. Their bonuses 
have gone up, but not the basic rates. 

With regard to shop stewards, they can be the most helpful people in the world if 
you know how to handle them. Throughout the War I can say that I had nothing 
but the greatest assistance from shop stewards in general. When we introduced the 
Joint Production and Advisory Committees, we kept their functions entirely separate 
from those of shop stewards. Trade Union executives visited various factories in order 
to persuade people not to nominate for membership of these advisory committees those 
who were already serving as shop stewards, so that both parties, if carefully and well- 
handled, can be of the utmost value to industry. 


Dr. S. A. Main: I am sure the Lecturer did not wish to convey the impression 
that the employment of women in factories was an innovation introduced in the recent 
war. I well remember that in the works with which I have been associated in Sheffield 
we employed women—and in some shops nothing but female labour—on the production 
of high explosive 5.25 in. shells in the 1914-18 War, and they did an extremely good 
job of work. Bl 
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The Lecturer: I fully realize, of course, that women were employed in factories 
in the 1914-18 War, but I think you will agree that they were kept on rather more 
restricted output than they were in the late war. In the First World War, I cannot 
remember women being employed on such machining operations as gun-boring, turning, 
or the fitting of breech blocks. They were rather more employed on shell-filling and 
small components. 


Lrevut.-CoLonet L. V. S. Bracker: The Lecturer has spoken about the shortage 
of really skilled labour at the commencement of the 1939-45 War. His remarks made 
one think immediately of organizations like Chepstow and Halton which, I think, meet 
with universal acclaim. Nowadays, when we have a large percentage of youth between 
the ages of 18 and 20 years with the Colours, one might well ask why every non-opera- 
tional unit, more especially in the Territorial Army, should not be of itself a miniature 
Chepstow. If the Services cannot give a high degree of skilled ab initio training to 
youths of 18 years, who can? The Army has set forth in that direction on the book 
educational side, and it seems rather irrational that the technical education of youth 
should be neglected when with the Colours. 

In the days of horses the best results were produced by regiments which trained 
their own remounts, and the older one gets the more one sees the advantage of treating 
machinery with the same consideration that one treated horses. The horses were 
weapons, but the weapons have now become mechanical. There seems to be no logical 
difference, in principle, between yesterday’s training of the remount and the development 
of machines to-day. 

The Lecturer: The point that I have endeavoured to bring out is that there 
was a very definite scarcity of skilled men when the War broke out, owing to the fact 
that apprenticeship schemes between the two wars had been neglected by employers. 
I think, generally speaking, that employers have learned their lesson, and most of them 
are now going to take steps to encourage the best type of youth into their shops. 


Cotonet F. H. SmitH#: If I may be allowed to ask another question, I should 
like to know what we are doing with regard to this question of apprenticeship. I 
remember in 1934 that our dockyards were seriously concerned about the training of 
skilled operatives—shipbuilders, engineers, etc.—but in view of the excellent work 
that has been done by men and women after only six months training during the last 
war, is it not possible to have some system of apprenticeship by which.we can intensify 
training and reduce the period of apprenticeship ? Some of us served five years and longer 
apprenticeships in the shops and shipyards, but now we realize what can be done in much 
less periods of intensive training. In view of emergencies that may arise—and are 
arising—would not an apprenticeship on an intensified basis for increasing skilled labour, 
of which we are hopelessly short, be of great advantage ? 

An American shipbuilder told me that ‘every skilled man who was exported from 
the Clyde during the depression had an average value to American industry of over 
£10,000, so it will be appreciated what it is to lose even one thousand skilled men fzom 
British industry. I would like to think that the British Empire is looking ahead with 
regard to the question of decentralization of industry, so that if we export our skilled 
labour it shall be utilized for the building up of industry within the Empire. Has the 
Lecturer any suggestion by which we could retain and develop this skilled labour as a 
reserve for emergency requirements ? 


The Lecturer: The war we have just concluded certainly showed that training 
could be intensified and speeded up considerably; but what we want and what we 
lack in the engineering industry to-day is the fellow who will serve five years apprentice- 
ship, because things have grown much more complicated. The technical training which 
twenty years ago he might have got away with will not suffice to-day if he is going very 
far. Things are becoming very much more technical, and five years apprenticeship 
will be necessary, but we are studying very closely at the moment a shorter apprenticeship 
for the plain mechanical type. 
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THE CHAJRMAN 

The Lecturer has put before us very clearly the great complexity of the problem of 
organizing industry for war, and as the demands of the three Services undoubtedly get 
more and more complicated and the work becomes more and more technical, so will, I 
assume, the problems get greater. We shall have great difficulty in distributing labour 
between the Services who will have to fight and industry who will have to supply them. 

With regard to the question of training youth in peace time, from the Army’s point 
of view there are two aspects. First of all, the Army will do what it can to train all the 
technicians it wants itself, but the number coming out of the Army will not be very great. 
The second aspect is, what the Army does with the Militiamen who are conscripted in 
peace time. I think you would like to know that we are very definitely trying to keep 
records of all the men who come into the Army with any previous technical qualifications 
and to see that during their time with the Army they are, wherever possible, employed 
on tasks which will enable them to go on developing themselves along technical lines. 

For instance, we keep a list now of all the Militiamen called up who have had any 
scientific training at universities. As soon as they arrive we shall see if they are suitable 
for Commissions. If they are not, we shall take every possible step to see that they are 
employed on work which will be both helpful to the Army during the time they are with 
us and helpful to themselves when they pass out of the Army and resume their scientific 
careers. 

I should like, on your behalf, to thank Sir Charles McLaren for a most interesting 
lecture. It was very kind of him to come here and take so much trouble to put all these 
complicated facts before us. 


Votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by acclamation. 




















THE BATTLES OF THE ATLANTIC 
By Captain G. H. Roserts, C.B.E., R.N. 


On Wednesday, 12th February, 1947. 
AiR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JoHN SLEssor, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: This lecture was to have been given to-day by Admiral Sir 
Max Horton. I know you will all join with me in saying how sorry we are he is not able 
to be here due to ill health. Obviously no one knows more about the Battle of the 
Atlantic or played a more critical part in that battle than Admiral Horton, but we are 
lucky in having in his place Captain G. H. Roberts, who ran the Tactical School of the 
Western Approaches during the War and who is, therefore, an expert on the subject. 

I would now only apologize for my own presence here. Sir Sholto Douglas should 
have taken the Chair, but his headaches in Germany are probably enough to keep his 
time fully occupied and he could not get away. I am therefore deputizing for him. 


LECTURE 


EFORE starting this lecture, I would like to make my apologies for standing 
Be to talk to you as a substitute for Admiral Sir Max Horton who took 

charge of the Battle of the Atlantic in 1942 when it was at its worst against 
us, until 1945 when he brought it to an undeniably successful conclusion. 


In two major wars during this Century, we have fought this enormous battle, 
and in both, after passing through perilous times, we have won it. Each time it 
has been a battle for sea communications, for food and war supplies, and for the 
safe transport of great armies and their equipment. It has been essentially the 
war of the little ships—hard and long, dreary and unpublicized, against two cunning 
enemies, the U-boats and the weather. I do not propose to deal with the subject 
historically by reading you narratives of these battles. Rather, I would like to pick 
out the salient points from both, and place against them such lessons learned as will 
help us in the future. 


STRATEGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the days of sail; one method of attacking an enemy was by blockade. The 
object was to deny him the use of his ports and to prevent his merchant ships from 
reaching home or sailing. In the days of the U-boat, the object is exactly the same 
except that the blockading force can render itself invisible. 


Britain, with her long sea communications and a small capital island of a great 
Empire, has always had a strong Navy and Merchant Fleet. Such a Navy was 
adequate in the days of sail to prevent blockade, but in the days of the U-boat no 
navy of battleships, cruisers and destroyers can be considered numerous enough, or 
even suitable, as a counter to U-boat blockade. From experience it has been proved 
that the most efficient anti-U-boat vessel is a small ship with long endurance and 
good seakeeping qualities, with a gun in case the U-boat is surprised on the surface, 
and with an ahead-throwing anti-submarine weapon. 


Why, it may be asked, is an ahead-throwing weapon preferable to the depth 
charge dropped from the stern? In the case of the depth charge, when the escort 
vessel has obtained asdic contact and is closing to attack, she drops a pattern of 
depth charges when she expects that the U-boat is underneath her. Now the asdic 
is, unfortunately, unable to obtain echoes from a U-boat when underneath the escort 
vessel or nearly so, unless the U-boat is at shallow depth. Hence the normal evasion 
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by the U-boat is to listen on hydrophones until the attacking escort vessel is nearly 
overhead, that is, shortly before depth charges would be dropped, and at that 
moment to increase to full speed and turn sharply. In the time of fall of the depth 
charges through the water, the U-boat may well hope to be out of harm’s way. 
The deeper the U-boat is, the better the chance of being undamaged. Hence, when 
the U-boat hulls were made so strong that depths of 600 feet were not unusual, the 
depth charge became relatively useless in deliberate attack. This moment arrived 
in about 1942. The depth charge is still useful, of course, for surprise attack or other 
special purposes. On the other hand the ahead-throwing weapon fires the charges 
through the air ahead of the escort vessel at a time when the U-boat cannot know 
when to start an evasive movement with any degree of accuracy. The charges are 
also designed to fall through the water quickly, and the chance of a hit on the U-boat 
is thereby much enhanced. 

In accordance with the principles of strategy, we have discussed the “ right 
force.” And now we must consider how this “ right foree’’ is to be got to the 
“right place’ at the “right time.’’ Placing and timing depend partly upon skill 
in operational planning and direction, and partly on considerations of loading, 
assembly, sailing and unloading of merchant ships. I shall deal with operational 
planning and direction later on, but it has been abundantly proved in both Battles 
of the Atlantic that to assemble ships and sail them in convoy is very advisable. 
The Convoy System was adopted as an emergency measure, and against much 
opposition, by Jellicoe in 1917. It was the turning point of the 1914-18 War in our 
favour. One of the principal reasons why it has.been so successful is that a U-boat 
dare not come to the surface and use her gun at one merchant ship when other 
armed merchant ships are close in support. Even if there is no escort force available 
it is better to sail in convoy for that reason. The U-boat is then forced to rely on 
her torpedoes, her gun armament being usable only against “ independents.’’ 
Another advantage of the Convoy System is the economy of escort vessels, which 
can be grouped to attend solely to the safety of each convoy. 


The Convoy System was in use throughout the 1935-45 War. Not all ships 
sailed in convoy, however, and also not every ship which sailed in convoy managed 
to keep her place in it, due to bad weather, engine defects, and so on. The proof 
of its value lies in the tonnages sunk: in 1939-45 two-thirds of the 14 million tons 
sent to the bottom were independents or stragglers. 


Any review of the strategical aspects of the second Battle of the Atlantic would 
be incomplete without mention of Bomber Command and the part it played in 
harassing enemy communications, attacking U-boat bases, and mining passage 
routes and practice areas. Nor should we forget the work of Fighter Command in 
attacking locomotives and trains and thus retarding men returning to their U-boats 
from leave, and slowing up the arrival of repaired machinery, new instruments and 
supplies of all sorts. 


TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


U-boats changed little in size or shape between the two Battles. In 1914-18 
they had far less endurance and a little lower speed. But the most important 
differences were, firstly in the 1939-45 Battle the U-boats were able to remain 
submerged for long periods without surfacing, especially in 1944-45 when they 
were equipped with the schnorkel ; secondly, they could go far deeper than before— 
a fact which we did not realize ; and thirdly, they were armed with electric torpedoes 
which had no discharge bubble and which left no track. 
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On our side the asdic was not invented in the 1914-18 Battle. Radar was only 
fitted to the Atlantic escort vessels in 1941 ; H/F D/F* in 1942. 

Broadly speaking, the task set to the U-boats in the 1914-18 Battle was by far 
the more simple due to the fact that as soon as they dived they were virtually 
immune from damage. However, in the 1939-45 Battle, though they could be 
detected when submerged, there were many more of them and they were more 
seaworthy and more efficiently operated. For two years they used methods of 
massed, or “‘ Pack” attack so that at times the escort vessels with a convoy were 
overwhelmed by sheer numbers. 


The tonnages of merchant shipping sunk were, respectively, 11 million and 
14 millions. But the sinkings of U-boats were very different. In the 1914-18 
Battle, 178 were’sunk ; and in the 1939-45 Battle there were not far short of 1,000 
in all theatres of war—probably about 800 in the Atlantic. 


» THE 1914-18 BATTLE 


The 1914-18 Battle of the Atlantic was dominated throughout by international 
politics. Ufitil the entry of the United States into the War in late 1917 there was 
continual bickering between Germany and the U.S.A. about the way the U-boat 
battle should be conducted. We must remember that, the U.S.A. being neutral, 
American civilians in numbers travelled across the Atlantic to Europe. Due to 
U-boat action many American lives were lost. The argument between the two 
countries varied in intensity, and the result was that at times the U-boats attacked 
only British merchantmen, and at other times they would attack all shipping, 
including liners and neutral vessels. Finally, on the plea of a more humane and 
therefore quicker ending of the blockade of Germany in her favour, unrestricted 
U-boat warfare was commenced in February, 1917. 


The duties performed by the U-boats in this battle were not the same as in the 
1939-45 Battle. In 1914 they operated with the German High Seas Fleet against 
the Grand Fleet and forced our ships to retreat from their North Sea bases. At the 
outbreak of war, the U-boat arm was small and a trade war had not been considered. 
However, during a cruise by one of these U-boats, some merchant ships were attacked 
in the entrance to the Clyde. By chance the Germans stumbled upon a new way 
to attack us, and orders were given to expand the U-boat arm forthwith to huge 
proportions. 

The U-boat operations carried out between 1915 and 1918 were devoted largely 
to mining of British coastal trade routes and harbours. This went on all the time 
and caused an even flow of sinkings, but at the same time some U-boats invaded the 
Western Approaches, the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean. As all ships up to 
mid-1917 sailed independently, the torpedo was generally used against fast ships, 
daylight submerged periscope attack being the method employed. Against slow 
merchant ships the U-boats frequently attacked by gunfire on the surface, stopping 
the ship, and afterwards sinking her by torpedo fire. Many instances are recorded, 
however, of the U-boat sending a boarding party and placing demolition charges, 
in order to economize in torpedoes. 


Our own counter measures were mainly mining, netting, and offensive operations 
carried out by our own submarines, the latter accounting for 25 per cent. of the sink- 
ings of U-boats. Q-ships, brought into being to check the boarding party type of 
attack, took the Germans by surprise and forced them to use torpedoes only. 
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Our escort vessels—mainly fleet destroyers and trawlers, were fitted with 
hydrophones and mortars. The first actual hearing of a U-boat was not recorded 
until 23rd April, 1916, when U.C.3 was sunk by the trawler “ Cheerio.” Depth 
charges were not in being until the end of 1915, and the first success by hydrophone 
and depth charge was on 6th July, 1916, when the trawler “ Salmon” heard and 
sank U.C.7 with one depth charge. This complete success with the minimum effort 
was due to the U-boat’s mines detonating. 


The fact is that the majority of the sinkings of U-boats were caused by their 
being surprised on the surface in low visibility or at night, the method being by 
gunfire and by ramming, and also by the “ lie-in-wait”” patrols of our own sub- 
marines. 


The endurance of the U-boat increased rapidly as the battle proceeded. In 
September, 1914, U.20 reached the Forth from Kiel—the longest trip done up to 
that time by a U-boat. In January, 1915, U-24 sank the. ‘‘ Formidable” off Port- 
land. By mid-1915 U-boats were in the Western Approaches, having got there via 
the Iceland Channel. They were also in the Mediterranean. In 1916, they were on 
the American coast. 


The peak period of danger to the Atlantic lifeline arose in November, 1916, 
when the sinkings of our merchant ships started to assume alarming proportions. 
The military situation had become static and the Germans feared the build-up 
of Allied land strength supplied from overseas. It was at this time that Berlin 
decided that the main war assault should be an all-out U-boat offensive without 
restriction as to the type of ship attacked, the flag flown, or the weapon used. Here 
is a passage from Scheer’s Staff Appreciation :— 


“The consequences of an unrestricted U-boat war are so appalling for 
England that she will not run the risk of exposing .herself to them. The 
surrender of valuable Colonies and the payment of milliards in war indemnities, 
are as nothing to England compared with the results of a lost U-boat war.” 


Jellicoe understood these sentiments when he wrote :— 
“The enemy’s U-boat campaign is the gravest peril which has ever 
threatened the population of this country. They will win if we cannot stop 
these losses.” 


The campaign which followed left us no lingering doubts as to Germany’s 
intentions. Scheer had asked for six months to complete the downfall of Britain. 
By April, 1917, it became a mathematical certainty that, by the end of the year, 
there would not be sufficient ships left afloat to bring food to Britain, let alone war 
materials and other supplies. Collapse faced the Allied leaders. 


In July, 1917, the Convoy System was started. It resulted in an immediate 
and drastic cut in shipping losses. By December, 1917, the stability of our armed 
forces in Flanders and elsewhere and the security of our people was re-established. 


What did we learn from all this ? 


THE YEARS BETWEEN 


I believe it to be an essential aftermath of a war in any theatre that a full 
and detailed analysis and an appreciation of what might happen should sucha 
thing ever occur again, should be made. It is my impression that such analysis 
of the 1914-18 Battle was not fully undertaken. However, some thought was given 
to it, and a book of rules was written under the heading of the Mercantile Convoy 
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Instructions. In this book, some principles were given and I would like to draw 
attention to a few of them. 


It was decided that convoys must be started at the outset of another war. 


It was decided to form Escort Groups and, though this was not immediately 
realized in 1939, it was a proper decision. Some Escort Diagrams were shown 
in the book. They were “ suggested,”” but the Escort Commander had full latitude 
to take up whatever disposition he wished. These diagrams were quickly replaced 
in a publication which started as the Western Approaches Convoy Instructions 
and ended as the Atlantic Convoy Instructions. In these books, the Escort Diagrams 
were more rigid. The Commander-in-Chief felt bound to lay down a set of standard 
dispositions suitable for a newcomer to anti-U-boat warfare, but he left room for the 
initiative of the Escort Commanders to amend the disposition in the light of his 
experience, the weather, the light, and other circumstances. I believe that to 
adopt the best disposition before the battle starts is half the battle won ; certainly 
this was abundantly proved as the 1939-45 Battle proceeded. 

The Object, which is the mandate for the conduct of the Escort Commander, 
finally emerged in 1939, in these words :— 

“ The safe and timely arrival of the Convoy at its destination is the primary 
object, and nothing releases the Escort Commander of his responsibility in 
this respect. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that if enemy forces 
are reported or encountered, the Escort shares with all other fighting units the 
duty of destroying enemy ships, provided that this duty can be undertaken 
without undue prejudice to the safety of the Convoy.” 


Let us analyse this mandate. Suppose a U-boat has been encountered in the 
vicinity of a convoy. Does the Escort Commander detail a part of his escort to 
detach and kill that U-boat ? It may take an hour or two, and the escort will be 
reduced until they can overtake. On the one hand, the death of that U-boat will 
mean that it cannot attack another convoy later on; on the other hand, what 
happens if a second U-boat is encountered while the detached escorts are absent ? 
The second U-boat would have a much easier task when attacking the convoy 
with the reduced escort. 

An immediate and correct decision to such a problem can only be made by 
a highly skilled and experienced Escort Commander. His orders can only be 
executed properly by well-trained escort vessels. As to the latter, I would make 
so bold as to say that the captains of the escort vessels in the 1939-45 Battle— 
generally R.N.R. or R.N.V.R., Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, French, 
Norwegians, Poles, etcetera—showed themselves to be masters of the art of escorting 
convoys and fighting U-boats. But they could not do this without training. 


There were some notes in the Instructions about probable U-boat tactics. 
They turned out to be an interesting foreeast of things to come. It was stated 
—pre-radar, of course—that the U-boat should be able to sight any vessel at night 
before being itself sighted—due to its tiny silhouette—and that, therefore, if U-boats 
chose to attack at night they would do so on the surface. This turned out to be 
true, but the Germans themselves did not think of it beforehand and they only 
commenced night-surface attacks in early 1940. Attention was drawn to the proba- 
bility of a U-boat following a convoy and picking off stragglers, especially in bad 
weather. Right again! The possibility was stated of a number of U-boats operating 
together in an unco-ordinated manner. Again correct. 
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Now let us see what guidance was given to escorts in order to combat these 
forecasted U-boat tactics. The structure of this guidance was very frail, and it 
consisted almost entirely in stressing the necessity of forcing a U-boat to dive when 
it was still some distance from the convoy. The convoy would then be turned 
so as to avoid the area. In the Tactical School, a short game was played in which 
a convoy was escorted by a fleet and the enemy force included some submarines. 
But no other research or anti-U-boat warfare against trade was considered in any 
detail. 


THE 1939-45 BATTLE 


At the beginning of the War, we were lamentably short of escort vessels though 
measures had been taken to mass-produce the corvette. Each senior officer 
made up his own counter-measures against U-boat attack, but few of these plans 
were backed by experience in this form of warfare. Had the U-boat arm been 
ready, which it was not, our lack of research and training would have shown very 
adverse results. 


In order to show you what I mean by research—and training can only bring 
research to fruition—I would like to give you two examples. First, a merchant 
ship in convoy is torpedoed at night without prior contact with the U-boat. Nobody 
knows where the U-boat is; but she must be within a maximum of 3 miles from the 
wreck—i.e., within the range of the electric torpedo—and she must have been in that 
radius six minutes ago—i.e., the running time of the torpedo. On average, she should 
have been on a radius of 14 miles from the wreck three minutes ago. Where is the 
U-boat by the time that escort vessels, stationed round the convoy 2 to 2$ miles from 
the merchant ships’ perimeter, can reach that likely area? The convoy is plugging 
along at 7 or 8 knots and it leaves the wreck behind. The wreck becomes the centre 
of the probability area. Is it not obvious that, after an unexpected sinking, 
the escorts should immediately close and search that area which is in the wakes 
of the ships in convoy, hope that one of them may get asdic contact, and then the 
remainder rejoin the convoy at full speed? This was the first co-ordinated plan 
of a new common doctrine, and it was published in February, 1942. There were 
good results for a short while, but when the Pack attacks started, it became too 
risky for escorts to leave the convoy unprotected for even a short while, and so 
another standard counter-attack was devised. As the U-boats altered their tactics 
so did these standard counter-attacks change. 


Now the second example. Suppose a U-boat is sighted on the surface by an 
escort vessel in daylight. If she sees the U-boat dive and turns to close the diving 
position, during the time of closing, the U-boat can be anywhere within a circle 
with a radius elongated at a rate of 7 knots. For a 15-knot corvette making a 
sighting at 7 miles, this probability area has a radius of 3} miles. This is a huge 
area when it is remembered that the asdic used to make contacts with a U-boat 
at 3 of a mile; and if the escort vessel fails to make contact as soon as she arrives 
in the probability area, that area gets bigger and bigger as the search continues. 


A standard search scheme is wanted here, and there were many devised which 
were suitable for various circumstances. To explain this typical one, you must 
first imagine yourself in the position of the U-boat. You sight an escort vessel 
and order “ dive.’”’” You watch the escort vessel for a moment until it is time to 
get down below. You note that she has turned toward you. You can now steer 
in any direction, but the best line of escape is about r10 degrees from the bearing 
of the escort vessel, to port or to starboard of her line of advance toward you. 
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Now let us go over to the escort vessel. Her object is to take such action as 
will prevent the probability area increasing and so secure a better chance for an 
early asdic contact. How is this to be done? On sighting the U-boat, the escort 
vessel makes no turn towards it until it has disappeared below the surface. This 
may lead the U-boat to assume that it has not been sighted. It is then reasonable 
to expect that the U-boat, after diving, will take a course opposite to that which 
the escort vessel was seen to be steering. Acting on this assumption, the escort 
vessel closes her prey and the area to be searched is halved. This was often successful. 


Broadly speaking, the 1939-45 Battle of the Atlantic saw the U-boats operating 
in the open sea against all types of vessel and independents or ships in convoy, 
without discrimination. Torpedoes were used on practically every occasion. In 
1939, 40 and part of ’41, the main attacks were on independents and lightly-escorted 
convoys. The U-boats persistently sought out our weak spots and unguarded 
areas in which to patrol. By 1941, the U-boat fleet had expanded considerably 
and the crews of the new boats, after dilution and re-training, were being raised 
to a reasonable pitch of efficiency. And so it was that from mid-1941 to mid-1943 
there occurred the major onslaught when the U-boats hunted in Packs. 

The object of “‘ Pack Attack ’’ was to attack a convoy in numbers over a short 
period of time so that if some U-boats were detected and counter-attacked by the 
escorts, other U-boats would be able to close the convoy unmolested and fire their 
torpedoes deliberately. I believe this principle will hold good in the future, but 
whereas the Pack attacks in 1941-43 were made on the surface at night, it is more 
likely that in future they will be made submerged by day. 

A “ Pack” consisted of up to 25 U-boats. They sailed separately for their 
patrol line over a period of about a fortnight. The patrol line was placed in mid- 
ocean, clear of the watchful eye of Coastal Command operating from West and East, 
in what was known as the “‘ Black Pit.”” The U-boat positions were between 12 and 
20 miles apart, depending upon the visibility. Provided that the lines were 
complete, no convoy could pass undetected. They were, however, very seldom 
complete. 

A U-boat in the line, on sighting a convoy, dived, noting later on through the 
periscope the size of the convoy, its course and other details. It did mot fire 
torpedoes. When the convoy was past and outside visibility distance, it surfaced 
and made a W/T report. This report was re-broadcast from Paris for the benefit 
of the Pack, and all or certain U-boats of the Pack were given instructions to close 
and make contact. The sighting U-boat followed the convoy and became the 
contact-keeper, reporting alterations of course of the convoy. After the signal 
made from Paris, the contact-keeper occasionally made homing signals to assist 
in the collection of the Pack. Each U-boat, on sighting the contact-keeper or the 
convoy, reported the fact to Paris. When a reasonable number of U-boats had 
collected, Paris would order them to attack between certain hours. The U-boats 
would now work round each flank of the convoy to ahead positions and speed in 
on the surface just after dark. 

Attacks were not co-ordinated, although sometimes they looked very much like 
it, as when, for example, there was a strong wind and all U-boats would collect 
on the windward side of the convoy, or when there was a bright moon and -most 
of the U-boats would collect on the dark side of the convoy. On occasions like these 
it was not infrequent for several U-boats to go in to attack in line ahead or loose 
formation. One thing had invariably to be done: each U-boat had to signal to 
Paris the time it started in to attack and the time the attack was completed. 
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These Pack attacks were devastating at times, and during a foul weather period 
in 1942, the general situation became really perilous and corresponded closely to 
the early 1917 period already described. In 1917, the adoption of the Convoy 
System proved the cure, but now there was no néw method to be tried, nothing 
remained but more and more Coastal Command aircraft of longer range to reduce 
the ‘‘ Black Pit,’”’ and more and more escort vessels, more research and much more 
intensive training. Four things eventually turned the tide. First, H/F D/F in 
the escort vessels which indicated the scale of attack, and the bearings of U-boats 
about to attack. Second, better radar—just coming into service, which enabled 
the escort vessels to sight the U-boats on the surface in good time and attack them 
before the screen became disorganized. Third, good disposition before attack, 
based on H/F D/F, the weather, light and intelligence. Fourth, rapid methods of 
re-organizing the disposition directly an escort vessel became engaged with a U-boat 
and was virtually “ off the screen.” 


Now all those things required training and research befoic they could be made 
effective. That included plotting, look-out, radar, asdic and depth charge drills, 
gunnery and oiling at sea. Many schools were started at the bases, and a training 
vessel started work, too. We had to stop those losses, 


In 1942, it was realized that the “ Black Pit ’’ must be closed at all costs, and 
convoys must be better guarded. So it was decided that for the outer thirds of 
the trip, where Coastal Command could give such invaluable aid, the Escort Groups 
should be weakened. The savings from this were formed up into special Support 
Groups, each under an experienced leader. The Support Groups were used to rein- 
force the normal Escort Groups in the “ Black Pit.” More aircraft were obtained— 
very long range Coastal Command and also seaborne aircraft carried in the new 
Escort Carriers and Merchant Aircraft Carriers. 


The Support Group scheme worked very well indeed, especially in early 1943, 
when a convoy with Support gave a large Pack of U-boats a sound thrashing. In 
this battle, destroyers of the Home Fleet took part. As a result, no Packs came to 
sea for six months. 

The next time they came was in September, 1943, with their new acoustic 
homing torpedo. Though these torpedoes had some success against the escorts, 
at which they were directed, the convoy was unharmed, the escort was not over- 
whelmed and the U-boats themselves suffered considerable loss. 


These two events can be considered as the turning point of the 1939-45 Battle 
of the Atlantic in our favour. 


THE TURN TO THE OFFENSIVE 


As soon as it became clear, in the Spring of 1943, that the U-boat Packs were not 
at sea in mid-Atlantic, the Support Groups and the majority of the eastern strength 
of Coastal Command was switched to seal the Bay of Biscay in order to’ prevent 
the U-boats coming to mid-Atlantic without having to pass a very strong barrier. 
By this “ flooding the Bay,” we turned to the offensive—a most important change of 
policy. This step was made possible late in 1943 by the new air base in the Azores 
becoming operative, for it gave full air cover right across the Atlantic. 

It should be realized that the “ flooding of the Bay” was not an easy matter. 
The U-boats had been fitted with a strong anti-aircraft armament and they made 
every possible effort to fight their way through the Leigh lights and rocket pro- 
jectors carried by the aircraft. There were many air attacks and many were the 
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casualties on both sides. Coastal Command, now increasing rapidly in strength, 
did vital service against great odds, and many deeds of high gallantry must be credited 
to the air crews. 

In 1944, however, due to the fitting of schnorkel in the U-boats, the “ flooding 
of the Bay” became ineffective, for this device made it almost impossible to detect 
them by the radar in aircraft or in escorts. So once again the asdic became the 
only means of detection. 


The U-boats also changed their tactics and, in order to make up for the disa- 
bilities of “‘ schnorkelling,”’ they fell back on the policy of closing right in on our 
narrow waters and harbour entrances. The technique of searching for and destroying 
a U-boat sitting on the bottom was at first difficult, but it did not take long to master. 


When we found that our methods of avoiding their acoustic homing torpedo 
were sound, it became clear that the U-boats could neither lead to our defeat by 
blockade nor could they prevent the build-up of our offensive strength for the 
Invasion of Normandy. 

And so the U-boat losses rose and the toll of loss of merchant ships became 
negligible. For more than a year the business of the escort vessels changed its tune. 
Long searches for the enemy on transit routes and in shallow water replaced the 
defensive fighting in the vicinity of our convoys. It was the ebb of the tide. 


LESSONS LEARNED 


Now to sum up the lessons learnt ; they may be briefly stated as follows :— 

1. Between wars, continual submarine and anti-submarine research and 
training by the Navy and Coastal Command must be pressed forward. 

z. When war with a nation adept at U-boat warfare threatens, every 
effort should be made at once to build up the naval and Coastal Command 
escort forces and train their personnel. 

3. Anti-U-boat instruments and weapons should be designed to be 
as simple as possible, remembering that in war there will always be a great 
dilution of personnel and that they will almost invariably be tired. Material 
intricacy must not outstrip the ability of the man who works it. 


Three lessons then : Readiness, Research and Training. 


THE FUTURE 


One could talk at length about what would have happened had the 1939-45 
War continued. The new U-boat fleet, nearly complete when Germany collapsed, 
never came to sea, but I think it is possible to give an impression of fhe general trend 
of U-boat warfare of the future. We must be prepared for a definite increase in 
underwater speed with a new type of self-contained submerged propulsion. Due 
to the type of fuel used, the air inside the boat need not become foul, and the U-boat 
virtually need never surface. But, hand in hand with high underwater speed goes 
an increase in underwater noise. Hence, if the future U-boat decides to use high 
speed at an inopportune moment, it may well give away her presence at a considerable 
distance. It may, therefore, be deduced that if such high speed is to be available, 
it will be used mainly for withdrawal from being attacked by an escort vessel or 
withdrawal to safety after firing torpedoes. I believe that the actual method of 
attack in the future will still be slow, stealthy and silent. 


This new propulsion may also affect torpedo design, and we may find long range 
fast torpedoes fired at convoys from outside the screen. Yet I believe that the 
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skilled torpedo-man will prefer to get to short range in order to obtain maximum 
hits. This again implies close range, stealthy infiltration of the screen by the 
U-boat. 


New tactics for attacking the fast U-boat must be devised, new types of faster 
escort vessels, and new types of weapons are very early and pressing requirements. 


In conclusion, it must be very clear that the maintenarice of the security of 
Britain, her Dominions, Colonies and her Allies depends largely upon the security 
of our Atlantic life line. Without food we cannot live. Without war materials 
we cannot fight for freedom. 


Let us not forget that we have twice been dangerously close to losing this life 
line, and let us see to it that unpreparedness in this respect will not again bring our 
Empire and our friends into jeopardy. 


DISCUSSION 


Captain F. Ratsey, R.N.: As one who was fortunate enough to serve as a 
Commodore of Ocean Convoys during the last two years of the War, may I make a few 
remarks ? 

The Lecturer in his most excellent survey of the Battle of the Atlantic has confined 
himself—no doubt necessarily—to the tactical aspects of the subject. I suggest, 
however, that it is the human aspect which outweighs all others when it comes to deciding 
the prime cause of our winning through in the long run, in other words, our /eadership. 
I would like, therefore, to pay my small tribute to the fine leadership we all, from 
Commodores down through the Masters of ships and all thcse magnificent merchant 
seamen, felt we had by our Commander-in-Chief Western Approaches—Admiral Sir 
Max Horton and before him, Admiral Sir Percy Noble, and similarly, of course, to those 
in command on the other side. 

May I, therefore, try your patience a little and explain how in one way amongst 
many others, this matter of leadership worked out. As far as I know, we had no Courts 
of Enquiry as such, but every Commodore on completion of a voyage made his personal 
report to the C-in-C, At this interview all the facts, so far as they were known, were 
welcomed and encouraged, and also all suggestions and criticisms which might lead 
to the avoidance in future of any mistakes which might have occurred during the voyage. 
Perhaps the most important thing in convoy work was to make certain that any U-boat 
which attacked was counter-attacked instantly and never got home again; and this 
could only be ensured if in a large convoy our communications were perfect, and our 
escort and support groups properly disposed. On the particular occasion to which I 
am going to refer, I regret neither had been the case. We had had two ships sunk in 
the middle of a large convoy at night. I had been very close to both of them but, as it 
happened, I was only the Vice-Commodore and to criticize conditions under these 
circumstances would place me in a very delicate position as regards my Commodore and 
the escort, which happened also to be Canadian. My Commodore, however, played up 
magnificently when he knew my views and insisted on my going in with him to see the 
Admiral. The Admiral, when he saw my hesitation in “‘ speaking out of turn,”” promptly 
restored my confidence by saying ‘‘ You need not worry about what is said here. We are 
out to get the truth, and you may be perfectly sure that no one in connection with this 
incident will get into trouble.” 

The above incident may seem a rather small and unimportant matter, but I think 
not, for it was the way those things were handled which gave us the necessary trust 
and confidence in our leaders and which enabled them to ijearn how to avoid the mistakes, 
without which technical efficiency could never have been attained. 


Arr Vicz-MarsHAL MackwortH: During the War, the Pack attack suffered 
to a considerabie extent because aircraft were able to contact submarines travelling 
at high speed on the surface and attack them, so preventing the Pack from assembling. 
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If the modern submarine in similar circumstances, albeit submerged, is going to get into 
position for the Pack attack he has still got to do some high speed work and I think that 
is where we can look for our success. 

The Lecturer emphasized the question of combined training, and we in Coastal 
Command are in agreement with that. I should like to mention that we and the Navy 
have an anti-submarine school at which the crews of both naval escort vessels and 
submarines, and Coastal Command and Fleet Air Arm aircraft work and live together 
and go out on exercises. I am certain that this co-operation is paying dividends and will 
continue to do so in the future. 

Arr CureF MarsHat Sir Pirie JOUBERT: I feel I must take the Lecturer up 
on his reference to “ air escorts.’’ For two years I fought to get acceptance of the principle 
of offensive air action as opposed to defensive close escorting. I should be deeply 
disturbed if the aircrews got the impression that they were only expected to escort the 
convoys. It is the offensive against the.U-boats which is of the greatest importance, 
and I would endorse the Lecturer’s remarks on the Bay of Biscay offensive. This actually 
began towards the Autumn of 1941. It was always my desire that we should act offen- 
sively, find and kill the submarine wherever it was operating. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER D. N. WaTER, R.N.: The Lecturer stated that two- 
thirds of the shipping losses were accounted for by the sinkings of “‘ independents ” 
and that the Convoy System proved to be a great saviour. What was the reason for 
such a high percentage of independent ships being sunk ? 

The LecturER: Some of the sinkings which made up the two-thirds occurred 
through stragglers being followed. The rest were ships sunk in areas known as “ soft ’”’ 
spots. For example, there were many attacks off the American coast before escort 
vessels were available. 

Rear-ApMiraL L. W. Murray, R.C.N.: I should like to congratulate Captain 
Roberts on the way he has brought out the tactical aspects of the Battle of the Atlantic ; 
but it is the personal factor that I wish to stress because it was that more than anything 
else which won the battle. 

In 1941-42, corvettes under my command were escorting the convoys between 
Newfoundland and Iceland in weather conditions for which they were not suited, and 
they were manned almost completely by amateurs. These officers and men of the 
Volunteer Reserves were better able to stand up to those conditions than the hardened 
old salts because they did not know enough to expect anything better. Technical and 
tactical aids were of infinite value but the battle was won by what is commonly called 
“‘ guts,” and that applied not only to the escort forces but also to the Merchant Navy. 

The tactics used by the support groups in the Black Pit after 1942 were reminiscent 
of those used for the protection of cattle against wolves. One of those who employed 
them was a retired R.N. officer who had been resident in Canada—Captain J. D. Prentice, 
D.S.O., D.S.C., who had been managing a large cattle ranch in British Columbia, The 
method of protection there was for a few cowboys to ride close round the herd to ward 
off any impending attack, with the remaining available horsemen riding wide round the 
outside to attack the wolves from the rear and prevent a concentration. By a coincidence 
the packs of submarines were known as “‘ wolf packs.” 


COMMANDER F. BarLeEy, R.N.V.R.: I should be interested if the Lecturer could tell! 
us why it was that escort vessels were so slow in the late War. I believe they had a speed 
of 154 knots, yet in the 1914-18 War, they had a speed of 16 knots and later 18 knots. 
I have been told of some instances where the escorting vessels have not been able to keep 
up with the convoy. 

The LecTuRER: I think that was probably due to compromising on speed and 
simplicity of design in order to get accelerated construction. 


Captain E. ALTHAM, R.N.: There are two other aspects of the Battle of the Atlantic 
u pon which no doubt the Lecturer had not time to touch. ‘We have heard about the major 
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menace of the U-boat, but there were two other menaces with which we had to contend 
at the beginning of the War; there was the surface raider, particularly the surface 
raider in the form of the German capital ship. I should be very interested if the Lecturer 
could comment briefly on how that threat came to an end and why. 

Then, later in the War, there was the menace—and an increasing one—of enemy 
aircraft. 

Perhaps the Lecturer would comment briefly on those factors in the Battle of the 
Atlantic in order to round off the story. 


The LecturER: At the beginning of the 1914-18 War, there were, I think, eleven 
German raiders in the Atlantic, and we disposed a certain number of cruisers and armed 
merchant cruisers in the Atlantic to beat them off. The result was that within about 
one year there was not one surface raider in operation. 

In the 1939-45 War, I think the surface raider was considerably less of a menace 
to convoys than in the previous war. The surface raider, if faced with a number of 
ships each carrying one 6 in. gun, would find that she had insufficient ammunition on board 
to complete the destruction of the whole convoy, because she would have to keep a 
considerable distance away. It is easier for a battleship or a cruiser to attack and destroy 
large numbers of ‘‘ independents ”’ by getting in close, and that is what, in fact, the 
German battleships and cruisers did except on one occasion; and then, as we know, 
they received the shock of their lives by being attacked by the Australian cargo liner 
“Jervis Bay.” 

The German battleships and cruisers endeavoured during the 1939-45 War to avoid 
convoys altogether, and to operate in the South Atlantic, picking up “‘ independents ” 
before they had time to get near the focal point or shipping lane. 

Of course, the effect of there being one enemy Battleship or cruiser at sea is enormous. 
It locks up a large proportion of our battleship and cruiser strength. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that the raider must never get herself damaged. You may 
remember the case of the ‘‘ Hipper,” when she was in the vicinity of a convoy off the 
West coast of Spain, being driven off by the ‘‘ Bonaventure.” She could not afford 
to get damaged by shell fire because she could not dock for repairs. 

As regards the menace of aircraft to our convoys, there was a stage during the War, 
before the German air force was beaten, when they were a great nuisance in the Bay 
of Biscay and on the West Coast of Ireland. I have formed the opinion that German 
airmen were not trained to fly over the sea. Their navigation was very bad. Also, 
when the Luftwaffe was on the decline, in 1941, they made some attacks on a convoy 
which was escorted by the first merchant aircraft carrier, and although the carrier only 
lived one trip, she succeeded in shooting down two very large German aircraft. I think 
that shook them. The presence of fighters near a convoy was too much of an embarrass- 
ment. In 1943, however, they did come out again with the glider bomb and made 
themselves a nuisance for a short time ; but they quickly found that this was like using 
a man to do a boy’s job, and thereafter they used it for attacking more worth-while 
targets. 

I would not say that the German air force was ever a very decisive factor in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. i 


Arr CureF MARSHAL Sir PHILIP JoUBERT: I think I am right in saying that our 
shipping losses from enemy aircraft at one stage of the War exceeded the losses from 
submarine attack, particularly round the North coast of Ireland and the Bay of Biscay. 
These attacks were carried out by Ju.88’s, F.W.200 and aircraft of that type. The 
F.W.200’s in the latter stages did not have very many successes, but I should have said 
in the early stages they were a very definite menace. 


The Lecturer: Could we sum that up by saying that before the decline of the 
Luftwaffe they were definitely a menace by their own hand, but that they were not a 
menace in their co-operation with their U-boats ? 
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THE CHAIRMAN 


We have heard a very able and interesting lecture and a valuable discussion on the 
Battle of the Atlantic. I have one or two points I should like to mention in summing 


up. 
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I wonder where we should stand now if Raeder and the German Naval Staff had had 
their way in 1941. It would have gone hard with us if the enemy had concentrated 
upon the construction of a great U-boat fleet earlier than he did, on the blockade of these 
Islands by sea and air, on establishing U-boat and air bases in North Africa, Gibraltar 
and Spain, and on gaining early in the War the complete control of the Mediterranean 
and North Africa. I think the whole history of the War might have been changed, 
but, fortunately for ourselves and America, our ‘‘ secret weapon ’’—Hitler, decided other- 
wise, and in spite of his traditional dread of a war on two fronts, committed Germany 
to the Russian adventure. Therefore, the Battle of the Atlantic was fought in the way 
it was. 

That Battle is packed full of lessons. Practically all the old Principles of War 
set out in our pre-war manuals found ample illustration in it, and I should like to mention 
one or two which seem to me to be outstanding. 


The one Principle of War which always struck me as being the most vital of all is 
that which tells us that victory can only be achieved by concentrating decisive forces 
at the decisive time and place. That Principle obviously embraces so many other 
Principles of War. It includes the need for a secure base ; it includes the vital importance 
of mobility which, after all, means flexibility not only in our organization, but in our 
habits of mind, and it includes the paramount influence of the offensive. As a matter of 
fact, it is only when one is on the offensive that one can take advantage of the principle 
of concentration at all, because when one is on the strategic defensive one lacks an 
essential component in the capacity to concentrate, that is the initiative. When we 
are tempted to criticize our strategy in the first three years of the War, I think sometimes 
we are apt to forget that throughout those three years we were on the strategic defensive. 
We were hanging on to and sometimes losing positions here; we were undertaking 
politically necessary but strategically distracting adventures in support of an ally 
there; filling up gaps somewhere else; and all the time painfully building up that 
strength which, with the aid of the United States, finally enabled us to turn to the offensive 
at the end of 1942. That situation did have a profound influence on the Battle of the 
Atlantic in its earlier phases. 

I have already mentioned some illustrations (negative ones) of the Principle of 
Concentration, namely, the failure of the Germans to concentrate on first. things first ; 
, the dispersal of their naval resources before the War by building heavy ships at the 

expense of their U-boat fleet ; and their failure to finish us at sea and in the air before they 
turned on Russia. There were a great many other examples. We talk about the Battle 
of the Atlantic which implies that the Atlantic was one battlefield, and so it-was, or should 
have been. We all know that close tactical co-operation between allies—even between 
such allies as ourselves and America—is never very easy, and we never reached in the 
sphere of air/sea warfare that complete integration of Anglo-American forces which 
we achieved in the sphere of land/air warfare. 


We made great strides as the War progressed. The Atlantic Convoy Conference 
in Washington in March, 1943, made a tremendous improvement although, unfortunately, 
our subsequent attempt to standardize codes and signal procedure did not achieve 
what we had hoped. By the late Summer of 1943, we had American long range coastal 
squadrons serving with us, and we had achieved an excellent system of co-operation 
with the Canadian Eastern Air Command, based on what was known as the “ Stipple”’ 
signal. However, our combined Anglo-American anti-submarine forces throughout 
the Atlantic battlefield—including the African and American seaboards—were never 
disposed and employed as effectively and economically as they might have been. It 
seems to me that if ever we find ourselves faced with the possibility of another major 
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war, this problem of control of the Atlantic battlefield must be faced and decided very 
early in the proceedings between the Americans, Canadians and ourselves. 


Another example of this Principle of Concentration, particularly on the air side 
of the battle, was the necessity and our ability to switch our forces from one objective 
to another and concentrate on what was decisive at the time. At one time it was the pack 
attacks on the North Atlantic convoys; at another it was the U-boats in transit through 
the Bay; but the yardstick was always where could we kill most U-boats. Although, 
strategically, it was for us a defensive battle, tactically its outcome could only be 
decided by the offensive. 


One other lesson of this battle which I think is very important is the value of the 
closest and most constant co-operation between the staffs and the scientists. Operational 
research was something new in this war, and in no field of warfare was its application 
more fruitful than in air operations against U-boats. Before the War, I do not think it 
ever occurred to any officer that gentlemen in grey flannel bags and sometimes thick 
spectacles would, in many respects, be able to teach him his business in directing opera- 
tions of war, and would tell him things which he did not know about the killing of 
U-boats. I have no hesitation in saying, from some little experience of command in 
war, that the operational research scientist is an absolutely indispensable member of 
the fighting staff of any important headquarters in these modern times. 


Now just a word about the future. If ever we find ourselves at war again, there will 
inevitably be another Battle of the Atlantic, because without the control of sea communi- 
cations neither the Air Force nor the Army can fight. In any case we should soon be 
starved out. What are the future threats to our sea communications ? Looking back 
on this great battle we have heard described to-day, it seems that the answer is two- 
fold—the fast submarine and the air. Let us at all costs beware of complacency and of a 
sense of false security in this connection. We have it on Doenitz’s own authority that 
the heavy long-range aircraft was the most deadly threat to the U-boat of the last war. 
About 40 per cent. of German U-boats sunk at sea by allied forces were killed by shore- 
based aircraft. However, by 1945, the schnorkel and the new U-boats with high sub- 
merged speed had largely drawn the sting of the air. Scientific research and development 
must rectify that situation, perhaps on lines similar to those of which we had the crude 
beginnings as much as four or five years ago. But the anti-submarine ball is, for the 
time being anyway, back in the Navy’s court. This is an example of that prime 
characteristic of the Battle of the Atlantic, the unceasing race between technical measure 
and counter-measure, in which it is vital always to be at least one jump ahead of the 
enemy. 


With regard to the air menace, in the Atlantic battle we were fortunate in not 
suffering much from the air threat to our sea communications ; but look at what happened 
to the side which did not have air superiority. More than 2,o00—or nearly 90 per cent. 
of the enemy surface vessels of any size sunk or damaged in home waters, were sunk 
or damaged by aircraft, including half the German heavy ships. What would have hap- 
pened to us if that sort of thing had been added to our losses from U-boats? The 
moral is surely that the Navy of the future must be an anti-air and anti-submarine Navy 
and that the association of the airman and the scientist with the sailor, which stood us 
in such good stead in the Battle of the Atlantic, must be developed and extended in all 
forms of air/sea warfare. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 








PRINCIPLES OF WAR—THE ACID TEST 
By CoMMANDER J. H. Unwin, D.S.C., R.N. 


ROM time to time one hears it said that there are no such things as Principles 

KF of War, and in these days of mechanical progress and the development of 

new weapons, the same idea is prevalent in many circles. It should be both 

of value and interest, therefore, to take the standardized Principles of War and to 

examine them in the light of the events of the late war and see whether their 
application proved successful, or their neglect, fatal. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE OBJECT 


It has been asserted that the first great Principle of War is Maintenance of the 
Object. With it go the other two major Principles—Offensive Action and Con- 
centration. History is studded with examples of commanders who failed because 
they did not always keep the object in view, but allowed themselves to be led away 
down attractive but unessential side lanes. It is curious how the Germans, who are 
tactically magnificent soldiers, so often made large mistakes in the strategical 
sphere. These mistakes appear usually to have been due to failure to keep the ultimate 
object constantly in view and to subordinate all else to it. There are many notable 
examples of this in the late war. In 1942, in their Summer offensive in Russia, 
the Germans appear to have started with one object—to cross the Volga and then 
sweep round behind it to the North to capture Moscow and to envelop a large portion 
of the Russian Army. If they had stuck to this one object alone and used all their 
forces to achieve it, they might well have been successful. But the successes that 
attended their initial advance in the Spring must have gone to their heads, and they 
split their forces to go for a second object—the capture of the oilfields in the 
Caucasus. The result is history: the Northern armies were halted at Stalingrad 
and after a long and gigantic struggle were beaten back and a very large number 
surrounded and captured ; the Southern armies were finally halted and turned back 
at the very gates of the oilfields. The failure to stick to the primary object and 
the addition to it of the very attractive and potentially profitable Caucasus adventure 
caused a complete breakdown of the German plans and started the retreat which 
was the first step from the Volga to the Oder. 


Another example is to be seen in the efforts of the Germans to neutralize our 
Eastern Mediterranean fleet during the early and middle months of 1941. They 
attempted to achieve this by air attack, and it is true that in the Central Mediterra- 
nean the fleet was mauled and forced to retire to the eastern end. Here the Germans 
began bombing raids on it in Alexandria and laying mines with the object of bottling 
up the fleet and closing the Suez Canal to shipping. The raids on Alexandria were 
small and badly carried out; in fact, they were abortive. The minelaying was, 
however, much more dangerous and threatened very severely to dislocate traffic. 
But then the Germans stopped, presumably to send their aircraft up to the Russian 
fronts. Had they not only continued these raids but also very much increased 
the scale and intensity of them, things might have looked much blacker; the 
Mediterranean Fleet might have been immobilized and, in that case, probably Egypt 
and the whole Middle East bastion might have been lost. 

Another example, which is closely bound up with neglect of the Principle 
of Concentration, is the failure of the Germans to devote ali their efforts to the 
destruction of our seaborne supplies of food and materials. After the failure of their 
plan to invade this country, they obviously and quite correctly appreciated that 
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short of invasion, destruction of our merchant shipping, and so of our food supplies, 
was the only way to defeat this country. They used their submarines continuously 
and bravely to achieve this object. But they sent out only two raiders—the “ Graf 
Spee ” and the “ Bismarck,” and these singly and at different times ; both succumbed 
to concentrations of our forces. Their aircraft were never used intensively against 
our shipping nor in concentrated and continuous attacks against the ports through 
which our seaborne merchandise had to come. Had the Germans kept this one 
end—the destruction of our merchant shipping, in view they would surely have 
concentrated all their forces on it and have attacked our ships at sea with all available 
submarines, aircraft and surface ships, and have concentrated all bombing attacks 
on our Western supply ports. By this means we might well have been brought 
close to disaster in the early part of 1941. 


OFFENSIVE ACTION 


Victory can only be won by Offensive Action: that is the great psychological 
Principle. The offensive confers the initiative and with it liberty of action and the 
denial of it to the enemy. That was clearly demonstrated in the late war. Once 
the enemy’s initial assaults had been held we, owing to our command of the sea, 
were able to exercise our offensive strength wherever we wished. We had freedom 
of action and the enemy had to dance to our tune. He tried to be strong every- 
where and to surround the whole of Europe with an impenetrable wall, to turn 
it into an impregnable fortress—Festuny Europa; the result we all know: the 
invasions first of North Africa and then of Sicily, Italy and finally Normandy and 
the South of France, all made possible for us by the old and ever-present weapon of 
sea power. 


Admiral Sir Philip Vian’s protection of a convoy against greatly superior forces 
in March, 1942, provides another excellent example of the power of the offensive. 
The convoy was proceeding westwards to Malta, protected by four small cruisers, 
one A.A. cruiser and some ten destroyers. After beating off many air attacks, an 
Italian surface force, consisting of the “ Littorio ’’—a 15 in. battleship, one or two 
8 in. cruisers, three 6in. cruisers and a flotilla of destroyers appeared from the 
northward. Leaving his convoy lightly screened, Admiral Vian at once led his 
small force of four cruisers and six destroyers towards the enemy. After a series 
of brilliant manceuvres consisting mainly of making a smoke screen and dashing 
out of it to harass the enemy and darting back into it for cover, a most gallant 
torpedo attack by the destroyers succeeded in putting one torpedo into the 
“Littorio.” The enemy had had enough. He turned and ran—and the convoy 
steamed on to Malta. 


Another example is provided in the Battle of the Atlantic, that long drawn-out 
and crucial battle on which all else depended. In the early days, we had only 
sufficient forces to be able to provide escorts for our convoys—a defensive strategy. 
But, as our resources grew, we were able to use some of them in an offensive role. 
Defensive cover was provided for threatened convoys, while all other available 
effort, both sea and air, was devoted to attacking the U-boats. Special escort" 
groups were formed to seek out and attack the enemy; of these, perhaps the most 
famous was commanded by the late Captain Walker in the “ Starling.” Aircraft 
were used to “ flood ’’ certain areas through which the U-boats had to pass and also 
to attack U-boats on the surface concentrating on a convoy. By the use of offensive 
action, the U-boat menace was held and sinkings of U-boats gradually increased. 
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After the evacuation of Dunkirk, during those long, long months and years 
from 1940 until the landing in North Africa in 1942, the only offensives possible 
to us from the United Kingdom were bombing raids and small amphibious raids 
on the coasts of France and Norway. With the very limited forces available, these 
may not have had much effect in themselves ; but they did pay large dividends, both 
psychologically on the morale of the people in that they knew we were doing some- 
thing and attacking somewhere, and also from a training and experimental angle 
in that thereby we were trying out and perfecting new material and technique. 

CONCENTRATION 

The third great Principle is usually inextricably bound up with the other two 
—Maintenance of the Object and Offensive Action ; for the object must be ruthlessly 
pursued with the maximum Concentration of Force. 

The Germans first showed us how well they understood the tactical advantages 
of Concentration. Their initial break through at Sedan and their use of armoured 
columns as a battering ram to penetrate the enemy’s lines are excellent examples 
of this. Yet, it is curious how, in the wider strategical sense, they seem to have 
neglected it.: Examples of this are given under Maintenance of the Object—the 
German assault on Stalingrad and the Caucasus in 1942, and their attacks on our 
shipping in port and at sea. 

Our final technique of heavy bomber attacks also gives an excellent example 
of this Principle. Here the operations of a very large number of heavy bombers 
were not only concentrated in space—on one target—but also in time, the actual 
attack being compressed into the shortest possible period. It was not until we began 
to use these tactics that our heavy bomber attacks really began to pay dividends. 

Another excellent example can be taken from the Battle of the Atlantic, this 
time from the enemy angle. When in the early part of the War the Germans found 
their U-boat attacks unsuccessful they changed their tactics. They spread their 
U-boats in the probable path of a convoy ; as soon as one boat intercepted the convoy 
a sighting report was made and the whole pack, some 30 to 40 U-boats strong, con- 
centrated on the convoy. Not until this concentration was complete was the attack 
launched. These tactics achieved great success and for a time our merchant ships 
sinkings were very heavy. They were only overcome eventually by methods which 
included Mobility—the evasive routeing of convoys; Concentration—more ships 
in each convoy so that convoys were made more difficult to locate ; and Offensive 
Action against the U-boats both in packs and when proceeding at high speed on the 
surface to the concentration. 


Economy OF FORCE 


The Principle of Economy of Force covers the correct distribution and employ- 
ment of all forces. There must always be a compromise between the two Principles 
of Offensive Action and Concentration on the one hand,“and Security on the other. 
To a large extent, the correct balance dictated by the Principle of Economy of Force 
is governed by mobility. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding examples of the correct appreciation 
of this Principle is provided by the fact that even during the worst times of 1940, 
when invasion appeared imminent, we were shipping men, guns, tanks and aircraft 
to the Middle East to strengthen our woefully weak bastion there. 

The disposition of our naval forces must be dependent on and always provides 
examples of this Principle, allied with those of Concentration, Security and Mobility. 
This is commented on again under Mobility. 
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SURPRISE 


Surprise can be of several types: operational surprise—either strategical or 
tactical; the surprise of a new weapon; or the surprise of a new technique. Many 
examples can be taken from the late war. 


The German break through at Sedan is an excellent example of Surprise both 
tactical and of technique. We did not expect the Germans to attack in the 
Ardennes through that most difficult, closely-wooded, hilly country nor, despite the 
lesson of Poland, were we prepared for his successful technique of using his armoured 
forces as an initial battering ram and a speedily advancing column. 


The Battle of El Alamein provides an excellent example of Concentraticn 
and of the traditional use of Surprise. The sudden concentrated assault of our 
armoured forces, very cleverly masked beforehand by highly-detailed measures of 
deception, took Rommel by surprise and produced a situation from which he never 
recovered. 


Perhaps the most successful surprise afforded in the War by a new technique 
founded on a new weapon is to be found in the British use of radar as an Air Raid 
Warning system, and then as a Fighter Interception system. This enabled our very 
small fighter force effectively to combat the enemy bomber force in the Battle of 
Britain, first by day and then by night. It was also successfully used at sea from the 
start of the War and contributed in no small measure to our success in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


An excellent example of surprise of technique can be seen in the fire stpport 
plan for the initial assault landings in Normandy. It is, I believe, a fact that the 
enemy, learning his lesson from Pacific operations, had expected our initial bombard- 
ment to last for some time and had actually withdrawn his coastal forces some distance 
inland. Our first landings, following immediately after the very heavy air and sea 
bombardments at dawn took him by surprise. 


MOBILITY 


Mobility is a no less important Principle of War. It covers among other things : 
speed of decision on the part of the commander ; the strategical and tactical disposi- 
tion of forces; good communications; and the speed of movement and endurance 
of our forces. As Stonewall Jackson said, ‘‘ The art of war is getting there first with 
the mostest men.” 


Mobility is one of the chief factors in naval strategy, and many examples of 
naval mobility can be taken from the last war. The Navy, with its carefully-thought- 
out and equipped bases disposed throughout the world, is essentially a mobile force. 
Good examples are the rapid and effective concentrations of force to deal first with 
the ‘‘ Graf Spee ” and later with the “ Bismarck”’ and in providing effective escorts 
for a stfccession of Malta Convoys from ships who were sometimes a fortnight before 
thousands of- miles away. 


In the Pacific War, air power was necessary to provide initial softening, then 
support and cover for the assaulting forces. Owing to the large distances and lack 
of equipped airfields, shore-based aircraft could not be used. Air forces, though 
tactically very mobile, are still strategically very immobile. Carriers in large 
numbers were produced and the necessary air power was provided by ship-borne 
aircraft. 
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Perhaps the most novel and impressive example of increase of mobility of land 
forces due to the air was seen during the campaigns in Burma. Here the use of air 
supply and air transport gave our Army such mobility as had never seemed possible 
in that most difficult terrain. 


SECURITY 


Without Security, a force loses its freedom of action and must conform to the 
enemy’s wishes, and, unless the base be secure, offensive action is impracticable. 
But this Principle must not be held to justify undue caution and avoidance of all risk. 
Bold planning and execution, founded on a secure base, is the foundation of success 
In war. 


The outstanding example of Security in the late war was the successful efforts 
made to keep Great Britain secure as a base from which to attack the Germans. 
Nevertheless, this was never taken to mean that all our strength had to be kept 
at home, e.g., the sending of powerful naval, military and air forces to the Middle 
East even in the worst times of 1940. 


Another, good example of this Principle was the decision not to reinforce our 
fighter strength in France after the German break-through, but to retain as large a 
fighter force in this country as was possible, ready for the inevitable air attacks. 


Examples of Security in its most literal sense are provided by all three of the 
major assault landings in Europe. Inconceivable as it was beforehand, Security 
was so good that in all three of our major landings in North Africa, Sicily and 
Normandy, we did actually achieve tactical surprise. 


CO-OPERATION 


The most striking examples of Co-operation in the late war were, of course, 
the great combined assault landings in the Mediterranean, in Normandy, and the 
Far East. These could not have been carried out so successfully without complete 
co-operation between the Services. Combined assaults are justly rated the most 
difficult operations of war, and our records of them in the past have not been univers- 
ally happy or successful. 


A nation’s full strength can only be achieved with complete and effective 
co-operation between all component parts of a force, between all three Services, 
and between the Services and the civil power of the country. The war effort of 
this country in the recent total war is truly a magnificent example of Co-operation. 


Good examples of Co-operation between Services can also be seen in the Battle 
of the Atlantic, with Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force working under the 
operational control of the Admiralty, and in the operation of Tactical Air Forces 
specially designed to work with the Army. 


CONCLUSION 


Enough has been said, it is hoped, to show that the well-established Principles 
come out extremely well in any analysis of operations of the late war. Further 
consideration would, it is suggested, confirm that the Germans, headed by that best 
General on the Allied side—Corporal Hitler, neglected these Principles to a staggering 
degree in major matters, whereas we on our side, although, of course, not always 
right, made many fewer transgressions. Nevertheless, Principles are a guide, but 
not an automatic key to success. Napoleon’s famous dictum still holds good, “ It is 
not some unfamiliar spirit which suddenly discloses to me what I have to do in a case 
unexpected by others ; it is reflection, meditation.” , 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA AS A BASE FOR 
MILITARY OPERATIONS 


By LiEvuT.-GENERAL SIR WILFRID LINDSELL, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 5th February, 1947 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM Sim, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: Many years ago when I took over the editorship of a Service 
journal, I was told that the policy laid down for it was never to criticize anything which 
could be termed official doctrine. So quite naturally I looked around for the most sacred 
piece of official doctrine I could find, and I took it to be the Principles of War as given 
in Field Service Regulations. I then wrote an article saying these principles were all 
** boloney ’’ and that there were only two principles of war—Surprise and Maintenance 
or Administration! A great deal of experience since has led me to the conclusion that this 
youthful provocativeness on my part was not entirely nonsense, and that Administration 
is a fundamental principle to the extent that if your administration will not meet your 
operational demands, you have “‘ had it’’! 

British commanders in the last war have been extremely fortunate in that they 
have had a number of exceptionally efficient high-grade administrative staff officers 
to support them, and amongst those probably the most distinguished is our Lecturer 
to-day, General Lindsell. 

His first important administrative appointment was that of Major-General in charge 
of Administration, Southern Command. In 1939 he went out with the British 
Expeditionary Force to France as its Quartermaster-General and remained so until 
that appointment came to a rather abrupt conclusion. He then went to the Middle 
East as General in charge of Administration, and from there to India as the Principal 
Administrative Officer of the India Command. When General Lindsell arrived there, 
I can say, with a certain amount of personal knowledge, that he found a great deal 
requiring to be tidied and straightened up. He and General Auchinleck performed a 
marvellous job in doing so. I can assure you that that was the case because I was at the 
receiving end, where you feel these things very keenly. The administrative task that 
General Lindsell did was one that I do not think has ever been surpassed in the history 
of the British Empire, and I think we are extremely fortunate in having him here this 
afternoon to tell us about it. Although his modesty and time will prevent him from 
describing everything that was achieved, I am sure he will tell us enough to give us some 
idea of what was accomplished. 


LECTURE 


T is, I think, true to say that the problems involved in the development of a 
[= base for the maintenance of military operations on a grand scale are not 

generally well appreciated or understood either by the great mass of Service 
personnel or by the Civil Departments of the Government who are concerned in 
great measure as well as the Service Departments. 


How often one hears or reads such statements as: ‘‘ Colombo would make an 
admirable base ’’ or “ Haifa could serve as a base.’”’ Such statements are really 
meaningless. “Colombo and Haifa are both ports of very limited capacity., As 
ports they are both useful within their limits, but neither could by any stretch of 
imagination constitute a base for any appreciable force, either naval, military, or 
air force. 


What, then, do we mean by a base ? 


A base is a very large area, a country if you like, with its harbours, ‘rallwayes 
power, light and water undertakings, its whole transportation and manufacturing 
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capacity developed, co-ordinated and directed for the service of the armed forces, 
but not of course to the exclusion of the meeting of essential civilian needs, however 
much these latter may have to be subordinated from time to time to the essential 
needs of the fighting Services. 


The ultimate base of any Empire force that ever operates in the future, or has 
done so in the past, is of course the United Kingdom, where alone in the past we have 
possessed in peace-time even the nucleus capacity for the equipment and maintenance 
of our armed forces on a Great War scale. In this last war it would perhaps be 
more correct to say that the true base of our armed forces was the United Kingdom 
and the United States ; but we had eventually a very fine base in the Middle East 
and a much bigger one in India, though both subsidiary to the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
bases. 


Even in the early days of the last war we developed our base in France—in 
the short period of nine months between our landing there in September, 1939, and 
the evacuation from Dunkirk in May, 1940—to the extent that we had added 109 
miles of standard gauge railway to the existing system of Northern France and had 
reached the stage when we were operating in large measure thirteen of the ports of 
France for the service of the Army and Air Forces deployed in France. 


The determining factor in the scope of development of the great bases overseas. 
is to be found in the problem of supply over immensely long lines of communication, 
liable to interruption by enemy action and affected too by shortages of shipping and 
possibly by weather conditions as in the case of supply to North Russia. 


The L. of C. to the Middle East whilst the Mediterranean route was denied to us 
by the enemy was round the Cape ; the L. of C. from the United Kingdom and the 
United States to India was the longest in the world. Hence the primary reason for 
the development of the Middle East and India bases. 


The Middle East base was mainly in Egypt, but it had about ten per cent. of 
its development in the Sudan, and roughly twenty per cent. of its capacity in Palestine 
and Syria and, prior to the separation of the Persia and Iraq Command from the 
Middle East, an important link also in Basra, Baghdad and Mosul. 


The Middle East base designed for the service of the Armies of the Nile, more 
especially the Eighth Army in the Western Desert, was not only the fountain of 
military resources essential for the invasion of Sicily and later Italy, but its central 
location in the Middle East made it an entrepét of great value for operations in the 
Far East ; and the development of India as a base cannot rightly be considered 
divorced from that of the Middle East base, as these two in varying ways at different 
stages of the War were complementary the one to the other. 


The developments of modern war taking place as wars now do at high speed over 
immense distances, as instanced by the Pacific operations prior to the defeat of Japan, 
demand that the highly mobile forces engaged shall be accompanied initially by 
floating bases, and shall be followed up step by step by advanced bases of varying 
capacity on shore. These in their turn may develop into something larger and more 
permanent, or they may be left behind and abandoned, to be recovered at some 
future stage when opportunity admits. But these mobile, floating, or temporary 
land bases can only be of relatively limited capacity. The main bases of the 
United Kingdom, of the Middle East, and of India, are a permanent necessity: 
however the war develops, and they take years to build, to equip and to stock. 
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STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


The development of India as a base must, I think, be looked at in stages. In 
the first stage we must have in mind India’s traditional military problem of the 
defence of her North-West Frontier. This problem was a very real one in the early 
stages of the War; and during 1939, 1940 and 1941 there was a definite threat to 
Afghanistan, with all its possible repercussions on India’s North-West Frontier. To 
meet this potential threat India’s pre-war base development was all planned facing 
West and North-West. This base development was planned, but very little developed 
for the maintenance of a force of 225,000, which was the pre-war strength of the Army 
in India including British, Indian and Gurkha troops, civilians and non-combatants. 


We must remember too that, when the War started, the Indian Army was 
largely unmechanized ; and though plans had been made for mechanization, neither 
the necessary equipment nor the vehicles were available. Also, as ninety per cent. 
of the population of India lives on the land, there were available only very small 
numbers of men with a mechanical training or a mechanical turn of mind. I do not 
mean to imply from this that India was not industrialized—seeing that industry 
is the basis of any base development—because Tata’s steel works, for example, is 
the biggest steel organization in the world outside the United States. India’s 
textile industry likewise was an important factor, and it proved a very valuable 
asset for the maintenance of our fighting forces and those of the United States in 
most parts of the world. I shall have more to say on this in a few minutes. 


In spite of her initial difficulties, as the War developed, we find India sending 
her troops in increasing numbers to fight in Persia, in Iraq, in Abyssinia, in the 
earlier campaigns in Cyrenaica and Libya, in France and in Norway. By the end 
of 1941 India had in numbers, including administrative troops, the equivalent of 
fifteen divisions serving overseas—a larger force than any other part of the British 
Commonwealth, not excluding the United Kingdon—these troops initially being 
very largely maintained from India. 


More important ‘still from the point of view of her own later base development, 
India sent her railways, track, engines and wagons, mainly metre gauge, and her 
river craft from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra to operate on the lines of communi- 
cation of the Middle East. The North African Western Desert line was partly built 
from material from the Indian railways, and the Iraq railway system and river 
line of communication of the Tigris were immensely helped by India. While the 
War lasted India never caught up again, towards meeting her own needs, on what 
she sent overseas initially to help the Allied cause in Western theatres. 


By the end of 1941 the strength of the Army in India had risen to 900,000 and 
its base development was rising with it, but lagging somewhat in the expansion race 
and all the time facing West and planning on a western and North-West Frontier 
complex. 

Then Japan entered the War, and a new stage of India’s base development 
started. India had to doa complete rightabout turn and re-orientate her whole system 
of base development and her whole military maintenance system to face East. 
What time the strength of the Army rose to 1,675,000 by the end of 1942, and to 
2,000,000 in 1943. Add India’s own naval and air force expansion, add nearly 
300,000 American troops and Chinese, and we get the full scope of the problem : 
a mixed force of five! nationalities, if you can count India as one only, of over 2$ 








1 British, Indian, American, African, Chinese. 
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million men to be maintained spread over a continent which had only six or seven* 
ports worthy of the name, which had in all only 1,000 more miles of railway track 
than we have today in the United Kingdom, and on that track mileage (40,000 miles) 
we had one-third the number of locomotives and one-sixth the number of railway 
wagons which at that time were in use on the railways of England. Add the climate 
of India and the fact that when we started there were only 2,000 tons of cold storage 
capacity in the country to meet a minimum need of 12,700 tons. Add a serious. 
famine and a flood which for a time isolated Calcutta, and you have got the picture 
against which India had to be developed as a base, first to maintain her own forces 
in India and on her North-West and North-East Frontiers and to a lessening extent 
her own troops in overseas western theatres, but later as the base for the South-East 
Asia Command for the maintenance of the Burma campaign and subsequently 
for Malaya, the Far East, Hong Kong and Japan itself. 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


In order properly to appreciate the problem of the development of India 
as a base it is essential to get a clear picture of India’s overall economic background. 

The population of 400 million, living largely on its own produce, in the main 
illiterate, with a standard of living very little above the subsistence level, has no 
margin to come or go on if an appreciable proportion of the output is diverted to 
meet military requirements. Any big reduction in consumer goods, textile goods 
for example (and thousands of millions of yards of textiles went to the Forces in the 
form of tentage, khaki cloth, cordage and the like), will cause terrific rises in prices, 
produce famine conditions in material supplies and serious unrest—conditions which 
are dangerous in a base area. Control of goods and prices outside the big cities is 
very difficult if not impossible to organize in a country so devoid of education and 
facilities as India in fact is. 


So we find the whole problem of the development of the India base dominated 
throughout by three economic factors: coal, food and transportation facilities. 


In peace time India was a coal exporting country. During the War we were 
compelled to import coal when we could get it. The railways under war-time use 
required 30,000 tons a day. Ships’ bunkers, steel and the textile industry were 
heavy consumers. The extent to which we could meet the provision of the para- 
chutes for the maintenance by air of General Slim’s troops operating in Burma was 
governed entirely by our ability to supply enough coal to the textile mills engaged 
in their manufacture. To help meet our coal needs, open cast mining was developed 
almost entirely as a military enterprise in the last two years of the War to the extent 
that the open cast mines were producing nearly 3 million tons of coal annually. 


Food. A large part of India’s population lives on rice, the remainder mainly 
on other food grains and little else. India cannot feed herself. The rice came 
largely from Burma, and when this source of supply ceased an immense problem 
in feeding India was immediately produced. The import of food grains into the 
western ports rose to 100,000 tons a month; this produced serious problems in 
the ports and was a big additional load on the already strained transportation 
facilities of the country. The port capacity required for food imports alone was an 
important factor to be taken into aceount in planning the embarkation of forces at 
Indian ports for the Malayan campaign. 





* Karachi, Bombay, Cochin, Madras, Vizagapatam, Calcutta, Chittagong. 
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Some of India’s industries were of importance far beyond the requirements 
of the forces based immediately on India. The jute industry, the textile industry 
and the mica industry are three cases in point. Jute to all intents and purposes 
comes only from India ; it is virtually a raw material monopoly. The Bengal mills 
alone turned out 93 million sandbags a month, while the Empire requirements of 
hessian, camouflage garnish, and nets, grain bags, etc., were provided very largely 
by India. In the last two years of the War Indian jute mills averaged an annual 
output of 3,000 million vards of cloth of all kinds, including 70 million yards of 
hessian for America. 


Half a million Indian workers are engaged in India’s textile industry. The 
textile workers of the World are only 14 million all told, so India’s contribution was 
considerable towards meeting Allied war-time needs as well as her own requirements. 
The annual cloth output of India was 6,500 million yards. Of this a minimum of 
4,800 million had to be reserved for civilian consumption, and this only allowed 
12 yards per head per annum, whereas the normal peace-time allowance is 20 yards 
per head per annum. goo million yards went towards meeting Service requirements, 
and the balance was exported to those countries who would have had nothing if the 
Indian quota had been discontinued. 


The Indian textile industry is in a unique position as regards the supply of 
tentage. 700,000 workers were employed on this alone. Orders to the value of 
£10 million were placed during the year 1942/43 alone. Nevertheless we could not 
meet the colossal demands of the Empire and the U.S.A. forces. 


India is practically the sole world producer of mica, and large quantities were 
required for the manufacture of our electrical equipment. The war-time expansion 
of this production was hampered by lack of trained personnel and machine tools. 
The Army had to help in setting up the necessary training arrangements, and we 
helped to organize the simultaneous training of 50,000 men for this industry. 


You may perhaps ask what had all this civilian industrial organization got to 
do with the soldier and the development of India as a base. My answer is: every- 
thing. General Headquarters, India, was a co-ordinating and directing force in the 
whole business. Everything of course depended on transportation facilities to and 
within India. Whether it was food supplies for the population, railway engines and 
wagons for India’s railways, coal for factories or for bunkers, or essential services, 
the directing voice was that of the Commander-in-Chief in India. G.H.Q., India, 
had a finger in every pie and first call on the biggest plums in most cases—that is 
what is implied in the development of a base for the support of major operations. 

In the sphere which will be perhaps more readily recognized as a military 
activity we find that in September, 1939, India had eight ordnance factories, in- 
cluding one clothing and one harness and saddlery factory. We expanded these to 
seventeen ordnance factories, nine clothing factories, two harness and saddlery 
factories, and two parachute factories. Why in these days of mechanization did we 
want so much harness and saddlery ? It is an interesting fact that in General Slim’s 
Army there were more animals than have ever appeared in our expeditionary forces 
of any previous campaign. For the maintenance of the 14th Army we made 
provision for 91,500 animals. At one time the supply of mules and ponies was a very 
anxious business indeed ; they came from all over the World. 

India’s Government factories, reinforced by civilian firms, turned out 3.7-in. 
howitzers, light machine guns, optical instruments, rifles and all types of small arm 
ammunition, and also 25-pdr. and 3.7-in. howitzer ammunition. The quantities were 
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not sufficient for India’s needs, but they were a very valuable contribution to the 
overall demand. India’s railway workshops, in addition to the manufacture of rails, 
engines and rolling stock, produced armoured fighting vehicles, hand grenades and 
shell bodies in large quantities, as well as helping in our vehicle assembly work. 


That, in brief, is the economic background to the development of India as a 
base. To it must be added the fact that India has been cursed in the past by having 
too much cheap labour. It did not pay to mechanize, and India’s industry was not 
mechanized in the modern sense. Two men to one spade and a woman with a basket 
was the method of getting coal. I would emphasize that this in India was not a 
civilian problem alone, it was in very large measure a military problem. For two 
years it was my problem. 


THE PROBLEM OF MAINTENANCE 


I have spoken so far of the broad economic and industrial side of the problem 
of base development in India and tried to indicate how it was in fact the essence of 
the whole problem. Now I must try to tell more about the purely military problem 
of the maintenance—from the G.H.Q., India, angle—of the Army in India and the 
forces of South-East Asia Command. 


With the appointment of the Supreme Commander, S.E.A.C., the Commander- 
in-Chief in India ceased to be responsible for the operations of S.E.A.C., but he 
remained responsible for the defence of India itself and for the provision, maintenance 
and training in men and material of the forces placed at the disposal of the Supreme 
Commander, S.E.A.C. 

The first major problem then became the development of the Assam Line of 
Communication by road, river, railway and pipe line. This L. of C. was required 
first to maintain the 14th Army on the Assam—Burma frontier and in Burma itself, 
secondly to supply to the American airfields in. North-East Assam the tonnage for 
their maintenance and for forward delivery by air over the ‘‘ Hump ”’ into China, 
and thirdly to make possible the building of the Ledo road and pipe line from India 
to China. j 

This Ledo road, the greatest military administrative effort ever undertaken in 
history to achieve so little, may perhaps have been a factor towards keeping China 
in the War when that distracted country may have been weakening in her determina- 
tion to continue the struggle. If so, it was probably worth while. We shall never 
know the answer. But that so mighty an effort of military engineering should have 
been expended, and so much of our effort diverted to it for so_little that is concrete 
to show for that effort, will fill my parsimonious military administrative soul with 
horror to my dying day. The achievement was almost entirely American, and a very 
fine effort it was ; but to the extent that capacity on the Assam L. of C. was diverted 
to its construction and maintenance, just to that extent did the 14th Army go short 
of its needs and had its difficulties increased in the maintenance of what was 
probably the most arduous campaign ever fought by British arms. 


Our own two roads driven southwards into Burma to Tamu and Tiddim and 
beyond, notably the former, fully justified their existence and the labour expended 
on them. They, too, were very fine engineering feats, the Tamu road playing a 
major part throughout the final successful advances into Burma. The Tiddim road— 
once described as 400 miles of boulders held together by dust—was left behind by the 
development of operations. In 1943 the capacity of the Assam L. of C. was 
3,000 tons per day. The task set us by tlie Chief of Staff was to increase that daily 
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tonnage capacity to 7,400 tons by January, 1946. We did in fact increase it to 
9,000 tons a day by January, 1945. We beat the daily lift ordered by 1,600 tons a 
day, and the target date by a year. 50 per cent. of the capacity was, however, 
absorbed by the United States forces for building the Ledo road and for supply 


to China. 


The Americans helped us enormously in the development and working of the 
Assam (railway) L. of C. This was a fine bit of co-operation between the American 
railway troops and the Indian railways, but I must emphasize that it was very much 
a combined effort and a very successful example of Allied co-operation. The 
Americans, too, built the mighty pipe line which, starting from Calcutta, followed the 
North side of the Brahmaputra Valley, then on by the Ledo road, eventually 
delivering oil to Kunming in China itself for the maintenance of American air forces 
operating in that theatre. 


MAINTENANCE PORTS 


As I mentioned earlier, the entry of Japan into the war called for a re- 
orientation of India’s main administrative lay-out. Looking ahead, it was Calcutta, 
Madras and Vizagapatam which would be required as the chief base maintenance 
ports in place of Karachi, Bombay and Cochin. So behind each of the three— 
Calcutta, Vizagapatam and Madras—grew up the great depot installations of Panagarh 
and Avadi, and the transit depot of Waltair, our hospital towns of Jellahali, 
near Bangalore, and a great organization of workshops, store depots, vehicle assembly 
installations, oil depots, airfields innumerable, base personnel camps and training 
establishments, tin and oil drum factories and filling plants, Naval and Air Force 
establishments as well as Army establishments. Though port capacity alone 
demanded the use of the western ports equally with the eastern, and we did in fact 
embark the force destined for the conquest of Malaya mainly through Bombay, we 
contemplated maintenance and evacuation primarily through Calcutta, Vizagapatam 


and Madras. 


These eastern ports of India were a difficult problem. Calcutta was always 
congested and limited by the difficult navigational conditions of the Hooghli to 
ships of relatively small draught, and very easily blocked by accident or by enemy 
action. Vizagapatam is a small port at the best, designed primarily for the 
export of manganese and groundnuts and only capable of very limited expansion, 
which we carried out, and it has a narrow and awkward entrance. Madras is a good 
port up to its limits, but is only a box stuck out into the sea incapable of expansion 
and a danger spot in a cyclone. 


Bombay is the best port of the lot, but on the wrong side of India for our main 
purpose. Thanks, however, to the military reconstruction carried out after the 
great fire and explosion of April, 1944, it became a much better port than it ever 
had been before. 


Karachi was unfortunately badly served by railway, which wandered round 
North-West India for hundreds of miles in order to handle the grain trade of that 
area. Karachi was, therefore, ill served by railway for our military purposes. 


The problems of India’s ports were limiting factors at all times in our base 
lay-out and in the development of our maintenance plan. Similarly the limitations 
in the railway capacity serving these ports, and the immensely long hauls from base 
depots and factories in the interior of India, determined in large measure the size 
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and scope of the base installations that we had to build and stock at Panagarh and 
Avadi. Those two base depots and a smaller port depot serving Vizagapatam 
were the key to our maintenance system as planned for S.E.A.C.’s ultimately 
expected operations in the Malayan area. These depots, of course, were supple- 
mented by others in the interior of India and backed by a hospital organization 
covering all India.® 

Imagine one’s feelings when competing with these limitations in transportation 
facilities when your best port, Bombay, goes up! Two explosions in a ship carrying 
1,200 tons of explosives, followed by fires, caused extensive damage to two of the 
principal basins and the surrounding dock areas, and lifted one complete ship and 
large pieces of other ships on to the quays. A military organization under the 
Director of Transportation undertook the reconstruction, which was completed in 
six months. Thirteen engineer units working sometimes two and three shifts did 
the job, a remarkably fine engineering performance. 


Base development of course demands engineer works services of considerable 
magnitude, quite apart from Bombay explosions, and in India it meant, to mention 
only a few-ttems, the construction de novo of 275 airfields with over 300 miles of 
runway ; 1,191 miles of oil pipe lines and oil storage for 50 million gallons ; hospital 
accommodation amounting to 150,000 beds; 49 million square feet of storage 
accommodation ; personnel accommodation for 900,000 troops and 870,000 prisoners 
of war; 1,600 miles of roads, not to mention docks, camps, training establishments 
and defences. The cost of military engineering services in India during six years 
of war was £260 million. 


In all this, what were we trying todo? The target as set by the Chiefs of Staff 
varied somewhat from time to time as conditions in other theatres changed and 
resources began to become available for India and the Far East. We were providing 
a base at its maximum for 27 divisions, 118 R.A.F. squadrons plus 30 shore-based 
Fleet Air Arm squadrons and for varying-sized naval forces, and in addition for 
158 U.S.A. air force squadrons. 

SUMMARY 


What did this imply? I think I can now summarize the problem for you. 
It meant :— 

(a) Development of port capacity to receive, handle and re-embark the 
necessary tonnage of stores and personnel. 

(6) Development of the inland transportation system by rail, road and 
inland waterway to carry a vastly increased load. 

(c) Development of the signal communications throughout the Continent 
to carry a new and vastly increased operational as well as administrative load. 

(d) Providing living accommodation in a land where little existed for 
European or American forces. 

(e) Providing hospital accommodation for the vastly increased naval, land 
and air forces in a land where climatic conditions may be expected to give you 
a high sick rate. 

(f) Providing facilities for the basic and technical training for upwards of 
two million soldiers, sailors and airmen raised in India and for the acclimatization 
and specialized training of European and African troops from outside India. 

(g) Providing storage accommodation of immense dimensions in a land 
where little existed initially and that little largely in the wrong place. 
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(h) Providing food and canteen and amenity stores in a land that generally 
‘speaking provided little of the European class of goods of this category. 

(i) Providing cold storage and oil storage, pipe lines and container plants 
for our own forces and aircraft and for supply to China. 

(j) Building the airfields for our own and American use. 

(k) Providing floating docks and naval repair facilities on a grand scale. 

(1) Providing essential services of water, power and light, sewage disposal 
and laundries. At the same time it was always necessary to maintain sufficient 
of the civilian needs of the land to prevent famines of food or material and to 
ensure essential labour facilities. 


The Chiefs of Staff required of the Commander-in-Chief in India that the India 
base should be ready to function by June, 1945. It was ready. Not of course 
finished to the last door knob, and deficient of many items of stores which never 
came to us from the United Kingdom or the United States, but it was ready to 
function, and it did function. It would, 1 am quite sure, have met every need of 
S.E.A.C. forces had the end of the War not put an end to major fighting in Malaya 
and beyond. The target date for complete readiness was March, 1946. 


The preparation, development and stocking of a great base is never finished. 


India, until Victory Day in Europe released much that we needed, was in large 
measure starved and necessarily starved of men and material. But by February, 
1945, the India base was providing S.E.A.C. forces with 8,600 tons of stores a day 
actually exported. 


In July, 1945, the Commander-in-Chief in India received a revised and esitandea 
programme of requirements for further South-East Asian operations then contem- 
plated. What was the situation at the time in India, in the light of which this 
increased requirement had to be met? The transportation system of India was 
strained to its maximum. It was only with great difficulty that adequate. coal for 
railways, bunkers and essential war industries such as steel and textiles could be 
carried. We were unable to handle fully the military personnel movement for 
essential leave, repatriation or release required by the existing policy of H.M. Govern- 
ment in these connections. The difficulties were mainly due to the failure of the 
wagon import programme to keep to schedule during the period of development of 
India’s indigenous wagon production. But the India base had done its job, and 
it continued to do so until victory was achieved. 


DISCUSSION 


Cotoner S. K. Girpert: I would like to refer to the Lecturer’s opening remarks 
concerning the necessary size of bases and the inadequacy of small ports like Haifa and 
Colombo, and ask if, taking into account his large experience of bases of all sizes, he did 
not find that India was too large, and that the difficulties of organization and control 
over such great distances were too great. It seemed to those in Burma who only made 
occasional visits to India that India swallowed vast numbers of men and quantities of 
stores, and could not be made to disgorge them even after the sea route to Rangoon was 
open. Perhaps the Lecturer could give some idea of the number of troops, both British 
and locally recruited, who:were in India, so that it could be compared with the number 
of troops actually with the Fourteenth Army and other combatant. bodies. in Burma. 
Perhaps he could also give some idea of,the tonnage of stores passed into India so that 
it could be compared with the tonnage sent forward into Burma. The dispersion.of 
installations over the vast distances. he has described did appear to lead to a dissipation 
of both men and material. Cc 
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With regard to the ports, his statement that it was impossible to increase the 
capacity of Madras is very strong wording when such infinitely more difficult work as 
the ‘‘ Mulberries ” had been achieved elsewhere. In Bombay the explosion was serious, 
but its effects were not in any way as difficult to deal with as the continued effects of 
bombing and deliberate enemy demolition in such ports as Tripoli, Naples and Cherbourg, 
all of which were worked at a capacity greatly exceeding their peace-time standard within 
a few weeks of capture. The effort made to repair the damage in Bombay was successful, 
but the standard adopted was that of a permanent peace-time repair ; the docks were 
emptied and an immense new masonry quay built. If this work had been tackled in the 
way similar work was done in the captured ports, Bombay would have been working 
at its increased capacity in at most two months, instead of six. 


Tue Lecturer: Haifa and Colombo are base ports but not bases. Through 
Colombo could be managed a brigade, but not very much more. It has very limited 
shipping capacity and facilities for handling stores. Similarly, Haifa is a very small 
port with limited space behind it. They could be and were used as base ports, but they 
could never be bases for large forces. 

With regard to the question of stores going forward from Calcutta, the limiting 
factor was the daily capacity of the Assam-Burma L, of C.; there were always far more 
stores to go forward than the L. of C. could carry. We had to allocate capacity day by 
day as between the American forces, the Chinese forces and our own, as well as for 
essential civil needs. We could only carry a certain amount, and even if stores were 
available, they could not go forward faster than the pipe line could carry them. 
Rolling stock on the railway and barges on the river were never sufficient, and floods 
and wash-outs in the monsoon periods caused serious delays. 

Getting stores from the United Kingdom and from America created the longest 
lines of communication in the world, and it was a tremendous business. Until the pipe 
line which ran from the base to the troops was filled, nothing came out at the business 
end, and the amount of stuff which was locked up in movement at any given moment 
was immense. On one occasion we were going to open a new petrol pipe line and 
had fixed the date of completion of the pipe, but we did not realize that it would take 
three days to fill the pipe over such a great distance, so there was no petrol for the 
opening ceremony. 

As regards the number of people absorbed in bases as opposed to fighting troops, 
I cannot give you the figures, but there were no fighting troops locked up in those bases. 
There were, of course, a few technicians and engineers who could have been building 
roads in a fighting area, but the whole of the development work was done almost entirely 
by civilian labour. The actual number, if all labour were counted, ran into seven figures, 
but they were not taken from fighting forces. 

I doubt whether a cheaper and quicker job could have been done than the repair 
of the Port of Bombay. Without the facilities provided at Bombay, I do not think we 
could have embarked the forces we assembled and did embark for the Malaya operations. 
We had to reconstruct the whole railway lay-out to get vehicles, etc. in and out of the 
port. I do not believe it would have been possible to handle incoming and outgoing 
stores without the facilities provided there after the explosion and fire. 

Referring to ‘‘ Mulberries,”” you can expand any port by this means, but broadly 
speaking Madras is a box built out into the sea. We did study a plan for enclosing an 
extra large area of water as was done off the coast of Normandy, but we abandoned 
it because of the difficulties experienced with cyclones. 


Major-GeneraL G.O. pe R. CHANNER: Could General Lindsell give us some 
information about indigenous oil supplies in India, and how they were supplemented .? 

Tue Lecrurer: There is oil up at the top end of Assam which was worked all right, 
and there is a certain amount of oil in India. It has not been found in large quantities, 
but we were exploring and working it, although the amount was infinitesimal compared 
with the vast quantities we needed. We got oil mainly from the Persian Gulf and America. 
The improvements we aimed at were mainly improvements in distribution from the 
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ports and imstorage capacity., We built over a thousand miles of oil pipes and provided 
tankage for 50 million gallons, 


GENERAL Sir S. F. Muspratr: The fact of having superimposed on the existing 
complicated organization in India the necessity of functioning through the normal civil 
departments of the Government of India must have added to your tasks. 


THE LectuRER: The Commander-in-Chief in India was at that time acting in a 
dual capacity in that he was also War member of the Viceroy’s Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the relations between G.H.Q. and the Department of the Government 
of India were close and most cordial. I do not think any statement of major importance 
regarding supply ever left India without the C.-in-C. being consulted. During the whole 
time I was there I could not have had a friendlier or more helping hand than that extended 
by the civil departments of the Government. We worked in very close co-operation 
always. 


Ligut.-CoLONEL D. G. CANNELL : I should like to know whether much air reorganiza- 
tion was necessary as far as bases were concerned with regard to the Fourteenth Army. 


THE LectrurER: The actual detailed work in connection with air supply to the 
Fourteenth Army was of immense complexity, but it was done almost entirely within 
the Fourteenth Army. We supplied goods to advance bases and they did the rest. The 
machinery and organization for that air supply was developed by the Fourteenth Army 
itself. Base organization in India itself was little affected by the immense development 
of air supply to the fighting troops, except for the necessity to provide the parachutes, 
which were made, of course, in the India base factories. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I think General Lindsell has told us enough to make us realize that the base for a 
large army has to be a country with all its resources, industry and labour. He has also 
shown us something of the energy and organizing ability necessary to make it work. 
Not only was that job done with a standard of efficiency which I, who had lived for 
thirty years in India, did not believe possible, but it was done with a generosity which 
we, at the receiving end, had no right to expect. 

In the Fourteenth Army we went short of everything. I have said sometimes that 
the only thing available in sufficient quantity was brains! However, the shortages were 
not the fault of India, and throughout that campaign if something were in India and 
it was possible to get it to us along the Heath Robinson line of communication, it came 
to us. Everyone who served with the Fourteenth Army realizes with gratitude the more 
than generous attitude taken by General Auchinleck and General Lindsell towards us. 
What they had they gave us. 

It now only remains for me to ask you to signify in the usual way your thanks to 
General Lindsell for delivering such an illuminating lecture. (Prolonged applause.) 



































A GREAT NAVAL VICTORIAN AND HIS MEMORIAL 


By ApmiRaL Sir Percy L. H. Nose, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Chairman of the Sir Frederick Richards Memorial Fund 


FEW weeks after the death of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, 
A a meeting was held at the Royal United Service Institution, on 13th 

November, 1912, to honour his memory by establishing a Memorial Fund. 
It was attended by a number of his brother officers and friends, and presided over by 
Mr. (later Sir) Austen Chamberlain. 

The real purpose of the Memorial, it was stated, was “‘ not only to perpetuate 
the memory of Sir Frederick Richards in the way most consonant with his noble 
kindness of heart, but to transmit to succeeding generations the high example of one 
of the greatest servants of his country that has ever lived.’”” How great were those 
services is to-day largely forgotten or unknown, but at a time when there is danger 
that the Navy may again be reduced to an extent which will jeopardize the safety 
of the Country, they are particularly worth recalling. 


Rear-Admiral Richards, as he then was, may be said to have earned wider 
recognition of those qualities which were already appreciated in the Service, when 
in 1888 he was mainly responsible for an official report on the naval manceuvres of 
that-year. This was such a masterly exposition of the conditions of modern warfare 
and of the vital importance of sea power to the existence of the Empire that it was 
presented to both Houses of Parliament. The immediate effect was the passing of 
Lord George Hamilton’s Naval Defence Act of 1889 which resulted in the fleet 
being almost rebuilt after years of neglect, for it authorized a building programme 
of seventy warships at a cost of £20,000,000. It is significant that subsequently 
peace continued to reign everywhere. 

In September, 1893, Sir Frederick was promoted full Admiral, and two months 
later became First Naval Lord, a position which he occupied for six years and during 
which he was to play a vital part in ensuring the safety of the Empire and the peace 
of the World for another twenty years to come. When he went to the Admiralty 
the last ships of the Naval Defence Act of 1889 were being built, but it had become 
clear that they would not bring the fleet up to the requisite standard of strength. 
Admiral Richards therefore got out a comprehensive Shipbuilding and Naval Works 
programme which also made provision for an increase of officers and men, the whole 
designed to provide an adequate scheme for future naval defence. This scheme was 
presented to the Government of which Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister and Sir, 
William Vernon Harcourt Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


It was then that Richards was confronted with the gravest situation which a 
naval officer in his position could be called upon to face, for the Gladstone Cabinet 
refused to accept the scheme. There were only two courses open to him : to acquiesce 
in the decision of the Government and so connive at what he knew to be wrong ; 
or to refuse to accept the decision, a course which could only result in a submission 
to the Queen asking Her Majesty to dismiss the Lords Commissioners executing 
the office of Lord High Admiral, and which must therefore hazard the future career 
alike of himself and his naval colleagues. 

Sir Frederick did not hesitate. The scheme was again brought before the 
Cabinet by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Earl Spencer, who stated that the 
Naval Lords of the Admiralty had re-examined the proposals, that they were unable 
to make any alteration in them, and that they intended to abide by them. Lord 
Spencer added that he agreed with his naval colleagues of the Board of Admiralty. 
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Mr. Gladstone thereupon declared that if those proposals were accepted he could 
no longer remain Prime Minister, Sir William Harcourt put himself on the side of 
Mr. Gladstone. Nevertheless the Admiralty scheme was carried against these two 
powerful Ministers, for the Cabinent realized that the people trusted the Naval Lords, 
and that their dismissal would so awaken the country to the issues at stake that'the 
Government would not survive. The result had a good deal to do with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s decision to retire from office. 


Four years later, at the time of the Fashoda incident in 1898, it was the strength 
and preparedness of the Navy which prevented a great war. In 1899 it was the 
Navy again which preserved peace in Europe by preventing Continental Powers 
interfering in the South African War. The Country partly understood then what it 
owed to the great Admiral. But the Navy understood all the time. 


To succeed in administering the Navy with unbending discipline. while winning 
the affection as well as the admiration of the whole Service ; to compel an unwilling 
Government to accept a complete scheme of Naval Defence while retaining the esteem 
and confidence of Ministers, yet keeping such immaculate detachment from politics 
that both great Parties were in turn eager to avail themselves of his consummate 
abilities ; to perform the most momentous services to the State while maintaining 
a strict and dignified reticence ; and all the while in his private life to do unostenta- 
tious acts of kindness ; to inspire enduring friendships ; and to find his chief pleasure 
in making children happy: such were the achievements of Sir Frederick Richards. 


It was in keeping with his character that his public Memorial should be a modest 
tablet in St. Paul’s Cathedral near Nelson’s tomb, and that the rest of the fund 
raised as the result of the meeting in the R.U.S.I. should have been devoted to an 
“ Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards Memorial Fund,’’' with the following 
objects :— 


1. To assist in the maintenance, education or the training of a child or children 
of a Naval or Marine Officer of Commissioned rank, 

2. To assist in providing the outfit of a Naval Cadet or Assistant Clerk, he 
being the son of a Naval or Marine Officer of Commissioned rank. 

3. To afford pecuniary assistance to Naval or Marine Officers of Commissioned 
rank in special cases. of sickness, operation or hospital treatment. 

4. To assist a Naval or Marine Officer of Commissioned rank or his widow, 
sons or daughters in poor circumstances. 


Thus the name of this great Victorian Admiral is honoured in the way. which 
would surely have most commended itself to him; but the memory of all he did 
for the Country without fear of the consequences to himself should never be forgotten. 


a AL communications relating to the Fund should be eiddressed c/o The Westminster 
Bank, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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A REVIEW ARTICLE 
By CoMMANDER M. LE Fanu, D.S.C., R.N. 


HE end of every war has seen the professional historians and fighting men 

| settling down to an analysis of the conflict. The close-up view which during 
the struggle allowed only superficial judgments yields, with the years and 

fuller knowledge, to a longer perspective and a sounder appreciation of the factors 
that made victory possible or defeat inevitable. But it is not sufficient to allow time 
to retract the canvas ; the observer must at the same time remove himself from it. 
A true historical judgment can only be reached by a series of successive approxim- 
ations, but the nation that can by research and study, by appraisal and re-appraisal, 
reach tolerably sound conclusions in the shortest time will always have the advantage 
over others—always provided it has the imagination to act on what it has learned. 


So it is that a work on American sea power! must receive a warm welcome, for, 
even though it is much more an account of what has been achieved by the United 
States Navy than of how it has been achieved, it does set out to put American sea 
power in its right perspective. This has entailed some sacrifice of form and coherence 
as half the volume is devoted to the four years from 1941 to 1945—the years that saw 
the vast force and scope of American sea power fully developed and fully exploited— 
the years which witnessed one of the greatest single military campaigns in history 
being waged over the vast expanses of the Pacific Ocean ; a campaign in which all 
three arms—land, sea and air—played their vital part but which was founded upon 
the efficient exertion of sea-power. One of the great sea commanders of the late war, 
Admiral Spruance, has stated it as his opinion’ that this successful application of sea 
power in the Pacific was due to three main causes : the growth and striking power of 
the fast carrier force, the development of improved amphibious techniques and the 
ability to afford logistic support to huge forces across the vast and increasing distances 
which separated the United States from the combat area. A careful study of this book, 
which does not pretend to be more than “ primarily an operational history of the 
Navy ”’ will demonstrate the validity of Admiral Spruance’s conclusions and will 
point similar lessons that may be learned from earlier chapters of American naval 
history. But for the fundamentals which lie behind these factual lessons and con- 
clusions the reader can use this book only as a springboard from which to launch off 
on his own speculations. What made possible the development and immaculately 
efficient operation of these fast carrier forces, these amphibious fleets ? How was the 
great logistic machine conceived and run? These questions are not even indirectly 
answered though there are fascinating hints here and there. 


The War of American Independence, which was to the British an essentially 
maritime war, saw the beginnings of the American Navy. And though in itself the 
commissioning of the schooner “‘ Hannah” in 1775 to form part of a squadron 
intercepting British supply ships had no great effect on the war, it was a different 
story on Lake Champlain a year later, where Arnold’s tiny flotilla of schooners, 
gondolas and galleys delayed the British advance for a year and so paved the way to 
Saratoga, the French alliance, and Independence. This battle of the lake was indeed 


1 American Sea Power Since 1775 by Members of the Department of English, History 
and Government at the United States Naval Academy. Edited by Allan Westcott. 
Senior Professor. (Lippincott) $5.00. 

# See JouRNAL for November, 1946—‘‘ The Victory in the Pacific.” 
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as Mahan has described it “a strife of pygmies for the prize of a continent.’”’ The 
Colonists had little enough with which to struggle for that continent ; their troops 
were raw, their resources meagre ; and the British, at least until 1778, held control of 
the ocean. But they had a cause, a fighting faith worth armies which found its 
noblest expression in Jefferson’s words: ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self evident: 
that all men are created equal ... .,”” words which rallied the people even as those of 
another great leader rallied our people 164 years later. The settlers had at least two 
of the ingredients which make for high morale: a good cause and the leaders to 
exploit that cause. The British, with Wolfe dead and Wellington not yet emerged, 
could only put in the field such commanders as Burgoyne, Howe and Clinton, who 
floundered before the single-mindedness of Washington, the ability of Greene and the 
caustic stubbornness of Adams, founder of the American Navy. Thus, despite the 
bickerings of Congress.and manifold mistakes in the field, high morale and leadership 
were able finally to turn the scale. 


Turn the pages until Chapter 1 gives way to Chapter 21 and read: “ In spite of 
the debacle of Pearl Harbour the legacy of the peacetime navy in high morale and 
gifted top echelon leaders has seldom been duplicated in world history. It is well 
that this was so. For the Navy was on the eve of its supreme test, a test for which its 
165 years of previous history were but an extended preparation.’”’ This continuing 
high morale in the American Navy is a subject worthy in itself of exhaustive study. 
It is sufficient to admit here that in the inter-war years many British officers failed to 
appreciate the strength of the United States Navy in this respect. We saw the 
“ mails, the meals, the movies ’’ and, by and large, we were not impressed. What we 
felt then has recently found expression in Field Marshal Montgomery’s penetrating 
analysis ; namely that high morale is not bred simply from ease and comfort of living. 
But we did not perhaps see the other side ; the need to rely on reason, to ensure that 
such discomforts as there were were based on logic and necessity. It is undoubtedly 
true that American discipline was not appreciated. It is indeed hardly understood to 
this day. Yet most of its differences from our own discipline are matters of national 
habit or custom; none are fundamental. After a year with the United States Fleet 
nothing seems more natural than the enlisted man’s : “‘ Good morning, Commander, 
how are you to-day?” 


These are, however, only two debating points picked from a wide subject. It 
may be more profitable in the brief compass of this article to look more closely at the 
leaders, the officers who in 1775 and 1945 were the ones to cultivate high morale and 
to profit from it. In the XVIIIth and early XIXth Centuries the junior officers of 
the United States Fleet were trained in much the same haphazard fashion as those of 
the Royal Navy. The schoolmasters, carried by law in warships, were frequently 
incompetent and always ill paid ; naval schools functioned only spasmodically in the 
dockyards ; and selection for promotion was more or less an arbitrary affair. In 1842 
the unsatisfactory nature of this system was revealed by an incident in which a 
Midshipman, who happened to be the son of the Secretary of War, was hanged along 
with two members of the ship’s company, for inciting the crew of the brig “‘ Somers ”’ 
to mutiny. Partially as a result of this, George Bancroft, then Secretary of the Navy, 
founded in 1845 the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. A century later, 
the Spring of 1947 has seen Cadets from H.M.S. “ Frobisher ’’ sitting down to dinner 
with Midshipmen of the United States Navy in the Bancroft Hall at Annapolis, but 
in the years between the system of entry and training for the two Navies has grown so 
steadily apart that to-day a 25 year old Executive Lieutenant of the Royal Navy whe 
meets a Lieutenant, U.S.N., of the same age will find that their past naval careers 
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have little in common. The Englishman will have been at sea since the age of 17 or 
18, except for 16 months’ shore training as an acting Sub-Lieutenant. The American 
on the other hand has done only two short training cruises at sea and has spent the 
remainder of his time since joining the Navy four years before, at Annapolis. The 
relative merits of the two systems have often been debated. The Englishman will be 
a good seaman who will know his way around the World, or at any rate round his 
world ; he will know his men, though not perhaps as well as he thinks he knows them ; 
his academic qualifications will be negligible and his technical attainments slight. 
The American will have a fine technical training and a good grounding in ‘the 
humanities, but after four years of regimentation he will not have learned to think 
and act for himself ; his practical experience of the sea will be small but he will be in 
earnest about his job ; he will have been working hard for four years and he is most 
assuredly going to go on working hard for the next forty years. 


The British system has many good points. A small but interesting example of the 
wider and more tolerant outlook which it inculcates can be seen in the relations 
between the regular officers and those of the R.N.V.R. which are very noticeably 
more cordial than those that exist between the United States Navy and the U.S.N.R. 
One could multiply cases where the one system has the advantage over the other, and 
it may be that each is the best for the national characteristics which it has to mould. 
It does, however, seem that the gradually increasing complexity of modern warfare 
putting as it does an increased premium on technical ‘know-how’ and driving 
capacity for hard work is reacting steadily and progressively to the advantage of the 
American method. This belief is strengthened by consideration of the single factor in 
which the training of the American naval officer would appear to be most advanced. 
This is in the ability to think scientifically—an ability which stems directly from his 
training at Annapolis. It is not of course a cultivated aptitude for physics or any 
other scientific subject. Rather is it the capacity to make the scientific approach, the 
casting of a beady eye upon the data, the power of breaking a problem down to its 
factual fundamentals and synthesising the logical solution—founded on facts. It was 
this ruthless application of logic which pointed the path from Pearl Harbour across 
the Central Pacific. Logical thought and organization so dominate the United States 
Navy of to-day as to be almost inhuman. Who could not be slightly overpowered if, 
on joining an American fleet, he found his ship to be in Task Unit 57.3.2.,a part of 
Task Group 57.3, which, along with Task Groups 57.1, 57.2 and 57.4 makes up Task 
Force 57! But apprehension yields to relief when at the appointed hour each group, 
each unit and each ship sidles up to its tankers and store ships, and smoothly and 
swiftly receives its due meed, or scheduled quota, of fuel, food and munitions. 


It was the scientific approach coupled with native technological skill that led to 
the construction of the standard American submarine of the late war, and of the 
B-29 Superfortress—both craft ideally suited to their particular task. This ability 
to produce a telling weapon at the right instant had its counterpart eighty years 
earlier in the story of the monitor—a dramatic tale which worthily occupies a whole 
chapter in American Sea Power. The story begins with an account of brilliant 
improvisation by the Confederates in converting the wooden hull of the U.S. steam 
frigate “‘ Merrimac ” into the C.S. ironclad “‘ Virginia.” For Mallory, the Confederate 
Naval Secretary, accepting that in numbers his fleet would inevitably be out-numbered 
yet considered that an ironclad “ could traverse the entire coast of the United States, 
prevent all blockades, and encounter, with a fair prospect of success, their entire 
Navy.” 
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News of the ‘‘ Merrimac’s’’ conversion reached Washington as it was bound to 
do, and after many delays the irascible inventor Ericsson was instructed to proceed 
with the construction of his ‘‘ Monitor ’’—an entirely new design of ship consisting of 
a turret on an armoured raft, the whole carried on a shallow iron steam propelled hull. 
The vessel was completed in 101 days—a feat which immediately calls to mind 
American shipbuilding feats in both the Great Wars—and commissioned on 25th 
February, 1862. Ten days later the “‘ Monitor’’ went into action against the 
“ Virginia ’’ in Hampton Roads. The action lasted two days and, though it ended in 
a tactical stalemate, strategically the ‘‘ Monitor’s’’ victory was complete, for the 
Confederate ironclad failed to achieve her all important primary object of breaking 
the Federal blockade. And the wooden ships had had their final notice served upon 
them; the “ Dreadnought ” was just around the corner. Aside from this great 
technical stride forward, the interesting and critical point about the whole incident 
was that the large Federal preponderance in ships and natural resources had not been 
sufficient in itself to ensure the command of the sea and the effectiveness of the 
blockade. It had needed the inventive genius of Ericsson to conceive the “ Monitor ” 
and his furious drive to build her, get her into action and falsify Mallory’s prophecy. 


Similarly it is worth being on guard against dismissing any of the latter day 
excellencies of the United States Navy as simply the outcome of greater resources of 
men and material ; it must indeed be a bitter irony that praise of the methods of the 
United States Navy can even to-day elicit such a dismissal. It is not the essential 
soundness or unsoundness of the American way that, is in dispute. It is said simply 
that such methods, right or wrong, are beyond us. “ We can’t afford,’ the argument 
goes “‘ to run things on that Rolls Royce basis.” It may be profitable to look back 
and contrast this too-widely held present day outlook with the views of the United 
States Navy that obtained in earlier days. 


In the beginning, which we may take to be the Revolution, although the cruises 
of Wickes, Conyngham, Jones and others sent the insurance rates soaring for shipping 
in British waters, and necessitated the introduction of the convoy system, they were 
no serious challenge to the British command of the sea; they were comparable at 
best to the activities of the German surface raiders in the two Great Wars. It was not 
until the French alliance and the arrival of De Grasse off the American coast that the 
British blockade was challenged. 


The war of 1812, which arose from American grievances over the British trade 
policy and the operation of our press gang, saw some brilliant actions by American 
frigates and some notable American victories on the lakes. But it remained a minor 
matter to Europe—a sideshow. The late Stephen Vincent Benet in his “‘ America ”’ 
described it thus: ‘ In the war of 1812, while Washington had been captured by the 
British and the White House burned, a General called Andrew Jackson had won a 
considerable victory over British regulars at New Orleans, and American privateers 
and fir-built frigates had stood up well against the greatest Navy in the world. 
However, in the eyes of Europe—and rightly enough—these were relatively small and 
unimportant matters. The United States had no trained and disciplined army—no 
Grand Fleet. It remained a question mark somewhere off on one side of the map. It 
was there—but it played but small part in the affairs of the world.” 


As a naval Power America continued to be regarded thus up to and through the 
Civil War, although it was then, as has been pointed out, that with the construction 
of the “‘ Monitor ’’ and other vessels she took the lead as a builder of armoured ships 
and heavy cannon. But this superiority was short lived because no sooner was the 
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Civil War concluded than the axeman and the auctioneer fell upon the improvised 
federal blockade fleet and reduced its number from 471 ships to 29. The experi- 
mental ironclad fleet was broken up for scrap or put into reserve and such new 
construction as remained was confined to single-ship commerce raiding vessels. For 
the Civil War had taught only material lessons without any comparable evolution in 
strategy and tactics. The story was indeed for many years a familiar one with the 
country’s pre-occupation with internal affairs leading to a drastic paring of the naval 
estimates and a stultification of the thinking of naval officers. United States men-of- 
war even went back to canvas—an anachronism which prevailed until the eve of the 
war with Spain. 


But the 1880’s saw another change : the eye of America turned outward towards 
Empire and an intellectual renaissance began for the American Navy. It was near 
Newport, Rhode Island, that, in 1885, Commodore Luce was given temporary quarters 
for his new school, a school whose object was, he said, to make the naval officer learn 
from the application of the “‘ cold eye of professional criticism, where the principles 
of science have been illustrated, or where a disregard for the accepted rules of the art 
of war has led to defeat and disaster.’’ As he saw his school for the first time, ‘‘ Poor 
little house ” he said, “ I christen thee the United States Naval War College.’’ But 
it was a house with a rich future for, after a year spent in assembling a faculty and 
laying plans, Commodore Luce turned over the Superintendency to Commander 
Alfred T. Mahan.* From this moment the United States Navy began to grow in 
earnest. Mahan’s cogent and powerful arguments for a large fleet and an adequate 
chain of bases matched admirably the temper of the country, and the implementation 
of the policy found ready such hands as those of the impetuous, imperious Theodore 
Roosevelt. In 1898 with the conclusion of the Spanish-American War in ten weeks, 
the acquisition of Guam and Puerto Rico, the establishment of a protectorate over 
Cuba and the annexation of the Philippines, Europe as a whole realized that there 
was a new and incalculable force in World affairs. 


During this time and in the years leading up to the 1914-18 War the United 
States Navy did not regain the technical lead which it had held for a time in the Civil 
War. But in other fields notable reforms designed for the logical and efficient working 
of the Service were carried through. For example, in tg00 the system for the recruit- 
ment of seamen was re-organized, resulting in more alert and intelligent crews ; it is 
notable that a superior standard of intelligence is to be found in the present-day 
American Navy, where every advantage is taken of the later school leaving age. 
These years saw also a constant revision and improvement of the Bureau system of 
administration. The deadwood was cut away and with remorseless logic an adminis- 
trative machine of ruthless efficiency created. 


In England the creation of this fleet passed largely unnoticed for we were rightly 
preoccupied with our own preparations for the first struggle with Germany and with 
the struggle itself. And when in 1917 the Americans entered the conflict, though we 
welcomed their aid we made due and proper allowance for the vastness of our own 
forces and the three bitter years of experience behind us. That war taught us much 
of strategy and much of tactics, and the age-old lessons of the potency of sea power 
were learned again. So though disarmament, slumps and economies whittled down 
the fighting fleets on both sides of the Atlantic, new plans were laid and the few fresh 
ships that were built were designed to embody all that the Navy had learned. 





* Admiral Spruance is now President of the Naval War College. 
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In the inter-war years there was too little appreciation of the significant develop- 
ments that were in progress in the United States Fleet. The ships looked different 
from ours, the men spoke, in effect, another language and all too often the visible 
evidence of their technological advance was dismissed as “ gadgetry ’’ that would not 
stand the test of action. 


And now that test has been met, and America has emerged from it triumphant 
as the greatest naval Power the World has ever seen. At a time when the responsible 
Minister has gone out of his way to state in Parliament that Britain is no longer the 
greatest naval Power, it is time to learn from the United States Navy even as they in 
the past have always been so ready to learn from others. It is not enough to ignore 
their methods because their expenditure of money and manpower cannot be matched. 
Indeed the reverse is true; Britain cannot afford not to emulate American labour 
saving and logical methods if she is to maintain a Navy of the highest quality. Two 
adding machines are cheaper in money and men than half a dozen hand operated 
ledgers ! 

But this book tells not only of the streamlined present of the United States Navy 
but also of its patchwork past, a knowledge and understanding of which is just as 
vital as an appreciation of present virtues. For tradition is as much an integral part 
of their Navy as it is of ours. The exploits of their greatest naval hero, John Paul 
Jones, are as familiar to all American naval officers as are the battles of Nelson to us. 
And though it may seem to us that Jones is set on an overhigh pedestal, the force of 
his inspiration cannot be denied. “‘ Engage the enemy more closely” is no less 
meaningful than the phrase uttered by Jones in a minor frigate action : “ I have not 
yet begun to fight.” 


This and the other incidents that make up the body of American naval tradition 
are fully and lucidly recounted and a student of the present greatness of their Service 
is provided with the essential background material. The three chapters in the middle 
which are devoted to ‘‘ certain general elements of naval strategy and logistics ”’ 
interrupt the even flow of the narrative in an unconvincing attempt to lend the book 
some profundity. Indeed the whole volume suffers from the defects natural to any 
that is written by a panel of authors ; defects which must arise from the compromise 
between avoiding a drab uniformity and achieving coherence of form. But despite 
this it is well worth reading ; the prospects of close Anglo-American co-operation in 
peace as well as in war make it essential that we should do a great people the honour, 
and ourselves the service, of becoming as familiar with their relatively short naval 
history as they are with our longer and richer past: 



























THE GRAVES SERVICE IN THE BURMA CAMPAIGNS 
By CoLonet E. Foster HAL, M.C. 


HE composition of an army in modern war is a highly complex matter, 
and during the last two great wars the administrative tail has grown very 
considerably. It is not possible for anyone to have a detailed knowledge 

of the working of each and every part of this complex machine. But there are a 
number of units included in the tail whose work carries them well forward into the 
battle area, and it is undoubtedly helpful to the working of the Army as a whole 
if fighting soldiers have a general idea as to how these units work. It is for this 
reason that an attempt is made here to give publicity to the Graves Service by giving 
an account of its work in Burma. All units included in the order of battle of an 
army may be presumed to have a definite value. The value of the Graves Service 
lies in the fact that knowledge that their comrades’ graves are properly cared for 
has a big effect on the morale of the fighting troops and even more on the morale of 
of their folks at home. This is well proved by the interest taken by the troops in 
cemeteries near by and by the enquiries received from relatives. 


The full title of the Service is the Graves Registration and Enquiry Service. 
Its duties, as described in Field Service Regulations, Volume 1, include the provision 
of suitable cemeteries, ensuring the preservation of the records of all burials and 
providing means of identification of graves. This is not a full summary, as the 
Service is also required to locate all graves reported to them, concentrate them where 
necessary into selected cemeteries and, as the name implies, deal with enquiries. 
It is a Service which has no existence in peace-time and is only formed when occasion 
demands, 


THE BurRMA CAMPAIGNS 


As a consequence, there were no Graves units in the Far East when the Japanese 
struck, nor were there any in India when their advance brought the enemy to the 
borders of that country. In March, 1942, two officers were hurriedly sent from 
the Middle East Graves Service to organize a Service in India. Of these two, one set 
up a record office alongside G.H.Q. 2nd Echelon, while the other went at once to 
Eastern India where he started work in Assam and Eastern Bengal. Four Indian 
units were later formed, each under the command of an Indian officer. These were, 
of course, without any practical experience and had to commence work in November, 
1942, without any special training. 

It was soon found that Indian personnel were unsuited for this kind of 
work. At first as a temporary expedient, some British other ranks were added to the 
units, but later it was decided to disband the units and replace them by British 
units. Further help in officers was forthcoming from the Middle East and, when 
the time came for the advance from Assam into Burma in August, 1944, the Service 
comprised, apart from the Record Section, two Graves Concentration Units (G.C.Us.) 
and six Graves Registration Units (G.R.Us.), the latter number being brought up to 
eight early in 1945 on the arrival of two more units from England. Of the original 
six G.R.Us. one was an. East African and one a West African unit. 


The object of having two types of units is shown by their names. The Graves 
Registration Unit, organized into two small sections, is capable of attachment to a 
division and of being split between two formed brigades. Working in close touch 
with the Staff Captains, the section locate, register and report all graves that have 
been notified by units on burial reports to Brigade Headquarters. The Graves 
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Concentration Units, working on an area basis and aided by Pioneer labour, con- 
centrate these graves into selected central cemeteries. 

Both types of units were small in numbers with a high percentage of officers, 
as they had to be prepared to work in small detachments. The need for officers, 
indeed, provided one of the biggest difficulties that the Graves Service had to meet 
because, not being affiliated to any Corps, it was dependent for officers on the interest 
of an “ A” staff officer at Formation Headquarters ; and alas! few were interested. 
In fact, the situation seemed insoluble, until authority was given to the head of the 
Service to select and recommend his own candidates for direct Commissions into the 
Service. 

Prior to August, 1944, the task of the Graves Service was to deal with the graves 
of those who died in India after withdrawing from Burma in 1942, of those who died 
in or as a result of the actions in the Arakan, and finally of those who fell in the 
battles of Kohima and Imphal. As a result, the war cemeteries in Eastern India 
are in three separated localities. In Northern Assam, there are war cemeteries at 
Digboi and Gauhati, with war graves also in the civil cemeteries at Dibrugarh, 
Shillong and Silchar. In Southern Assam and Manipur State are the large war 
cemeteries at Kohima and Imphal, while in Eastern Bengal are cemeteries at the 
base and hospital centres of Maynamati (Comilla) and Chittagong. Graves from the 
Arakan have been concentrated forward to Akyab. There is also a war cemetery 
in the reinforcement and training camps area of Ranchi in Bihar. Apart from these 
war cemeteries, all others who died in India were buried in the nearest civil. cemetery 
where, of course, their graves will be regarded and looked after as war graves by the 
Img@rial War Graves Commission. 

In the advance into Burma after the battles of Kohima and Imphal, the Graves 
Registration Units moved forward with the advancing divisions and detached forces 
and registered a very large number of graves. The act of registration takes the form 
of locating the grave; erecting a temporary wooden memorial—Cross, Shield of 
David, Moslem stake, etc., as the case may be—with the rank, name and unit of the 
deceased, and also date of death, stencilled on it and then entering these details on a 
special Army Form together with a rough sketch of the locality. The importance 
of this sketch is that it is the means by which the Concentration Unit will later be 
guided to the grave, and it should, therefore, show recognizable: land marks. 
This form is then sent back through defined channels to the Graves Records, who 
notify the War Office, and they in turn notify the relatives. This procedure proved 
generally suitable and possible, but it was later found that the only available land- 
marks in jungle country had a tendency to disappear or lose their prominence ; 
bridges were often removed, tracks reverted to jungle and the Monsoon growth 
obliterated other features. It was undoubtedly a very great help when formations 
or units planned small burial grounds and forbade indiscriminate burials along 
tracks or streams, etc,. Some divisions.and brigades realized the great moral 
effect of the care of graves and made adequate arrangements. Others could not 
be persuaded to do’so right up to the end of the campaign. 


The Concentration Units started their work in Eastern India ; one unit working 
at Kohima and Imphal and the other at Maynamati and Chittagong, moving forward 
later through Maungdaw to Akyab. But two units were quite inadequate for the 
tasks that fell to them. Difficulties of movement in the overgrown country, the 
temoval of bridges from lines of communication no longer in general use, the existence 
of mine fields overgrown by the jungle and the virtual impossibility at times of locat- 
ing graves in jungle country, all helped to make the work slow and laborious. In 
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addition to these difficulties, the Monsoon makes it quite impossible to work in 
certain areas, of which the Arakan is one, between June and September and makes 
it extremely difficult in most others. As a result, the Concentration Units were 
unable to extend their areas forward to keep pace with the advancing Registration 
Units. This delay had serious repercussions on the work in general, as it gave 
time for nature to carry on her work of obliteration. By the end of the campaign, 
the Concentration Units were still hundreds of miles behind the forward troops. 
Though sanction had been given to the formation of an additional Concentration 
Unit, together with two Registration Units, no personnel had yet been provided. 


There were several features of difference between the Graves work in the Burma 
and other campaigns. Chief among them were undoubtedly the Monsoon, the terrain 
and the effect of the one on the other. Another, however, was the multiplicity of 
races and religions and their varying views regarding burial, cremation and exhuma- 
tion. The Army included Europeans, Indians, East and West Africans, some 
Ceylonese and some Burma hill tribesmen, and even this catalogue does not claim 
to be complete. Among the Indians, too, Moslem procedure differed from Hindus, 
while the Gurkhas and many Hindus from South India and Ceylon had different 
views to other Hindus and the Sikhs. Considerable variations occurred also among 
the East and West African units and, although an agreed procedure was received 
from the Governments of these areas through the Colonial Office, the Christians 
of West Africa decided at a later date to differ from all other African religions, 
including their Christian cousins from East Africa. Buddhists also had to be 
considered. To give assistance as regards Indians, a Hindu and Sikh unit was 
in process of being raised at the end of the War and gave invaluable service throuffhout 


1946. 
THE END OF THE JAPANESE WAR 


The end of the Japanese war caught the Graves Service by surprise. Fully 
occupied as it was in the clearance of the Burma battleground, it was now confronted 
by two new tasks, namely, the registration and concentration, where necessary, of 
all prisoner-of-war graves in S.E.A.C., also of all United Kingdom prisoner-of- 
war graves anywhere in the Far East and also the search of the Malayan and Hong- 
kong battlegrounds of 1941-2, and the escape routes through Java and Sumatra. 
These two tasks, however, being different form another story. Meanwhile, the 
the clearance of the Burma battleground merely entailed a continuance of the work 
in hand, the only change being that all units would be required to act as Concentration 
Units. Burma, however, was the only place where trained Graves Units were avail- 
able for immediate transfer to the re-occupied areas. Although, therefore, Burma 
had inadequate units for the work on hand, it had to give up some of these units 
and act as a nursery for the new units that were required. 


CLEARING THE BuRMA BATTLEFIELD 


Work in Burma started again as soon as the 1945 Monsoon allowed. From then 
onwards, it suffered from all the difficulties met with during the War and, in addition, 
a crop of others due to post-war conditions. As regards weather, the 1946 Monsoon 
was one of record intensity and length, and the period of time that had elapsed before 
units were able to reach some of the more difficult parts of the jungle added 
considerably to the difficulties of locating and recognizing graves. In the Arakan, 
jt was necessary to work on some 23 miles of road and construct three bridges 





1 Jt is understood that this was due to the overall man-power shortage. Ep!IrTox, 
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before the Ngakyindauk Pass could be reached, and then a sudden three days 
of rain in December caused one of the bridges and part of the road to collapse. In 
other areas, long treks lasting over a week were necessary. The difficulties due 
to the post-war conditions ranged from the continual changes of officers and men, 
due to the numbers going home for release, to strikes, dacoity and general unrest. 
The officer problem was always one of difficulty. Most of the Graves Service 
officers, being men of considerable Army service, were high in priority for release and 
the Service, as a whole, was only saved in 1945 by the willingness of a number of 
officers to defer their release. 


By the end of 1946, a good part of the area had been finally cleared as far as 
the jungle allowed it to be done. Work was still in progress in the Arakan and North 
of Mandalay. Five places in Burma had been selected as the sites for permanent 
cemeteries dealing with the Burma campaigns, namely, Akyab, Rangoon, Meiktila 
Mandalay and Sahmaw near Myitkyina. In addition, Thanbyuzayat, near Moulmein 
in the South, was chosen for the cemetery for the Burma-Siam Railway. 


LESSONS 


Certain lessons emerge from the experiences in the Burma campaign. In the 
main, they apply to tropical countries, and it is for others to say whether they are 
more generally applicable. 


(a) Organization 

It has been proved that graves are bound to be lost if there is a long interval 
between their registration and concentration. It seems, therefore, that the forward 
units must be capable of carrying out concentrations. It is, therefore, clear that one 
type of unit only is required. It is thought that this should follow the existing 
organization of a Concentration Unit and should have three sections. This, in the 
case of units with forward divisions, will allow one section to move with each forward 
brigade and leave a headquarter section for use with any independent force or in 
an area where casualties are heavy. 


(b) Allotment 


In Burma, units were raised as required and, owing to delays in their formation, 
there was always a shortage. A sound allotment would appear to be one per division 
and one per corps, the latter being responsible for the permanent cemeteries. 

(c) Means of identification 

An outstanding point was the complete lack of identification in any grave. 
The identity disc was seldom if ever found and, where bottles containing details 
were half-buried in graves in accordance with regulations, they had evidently been 
stolen. It is essential that bottles should be sealed and completely buried. As 
regards identity discs, the policy needs to be reviewed. The fibre disc does not last 
and a more permanent type is required. But it is for consideration whether it is a 
good idea or no to wear it round the neck. In the East, where men work increasingly 
without shirts or vests, a necklace is nothing more than a nuisance and men will not 
wear one. A permanent bracelet type would seem to be better. 


CONCLUSION 


The Imperial War Graves Commission was still working on the results of the 
1914-18 War when the last war broke out. At present, the United Nations organiza- 
tion does not appear to be a sure guarantee against another war. It is, therefore, 
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pertinent to ask whether our policy regarding the treatment of war graves should not 
be revised, and whether it would not be possible to make greater use of cremation. 
Admittedly all denominations of the Christian religion do not yet permit cremation, 
nor does the Moselm faith. Old prejudices die hard, and it was one of the boasts 
of the early Christians that they gave their dead a Christian burial as opposed to 
a pagan cremation. But the fact remains that our good earth cannot long continue 
to allow larger and larger tracts to be given up for burial grounds, whether in England 
or China, France, Belgium or Singapore. Huge areas of land are in use as cemeteries. 
An Army organization for cremation would avoid the necessity for the formation 
of more war cemeteries throughout the world and for their being maintained in 
conditions of considerable difficulty. It would render very much easier the work 
of Graves Units in the field and would make possible the return of the ashes of the 
dead either to their relatives or to a central mausoleum. It is submitted that these 
advantages make the scheme worthy of consideration and thought. 
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TANK DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 1939-1945 | 
By Lrevut.-CoLoner R. M. P. Carver, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


T the risk of being accused of flogging a dead horse, which General Martel 
A flogged so tirelessly and in so many places already, I feel that I must 

call attention to certain statements in his article in the February number 
of the JouRNAL which are misleading and inaccurate. 


First, the vexed question of the gun. General Martel admits that the decision 
to continue production of tanks with 2-pdr. guns was made at the expense of a quicker 
conversion to 6-pdr., on the grounds that to abandon the 2-pdr. would have delayed 
production. What he does not explain is why, when according to him a’ pilot 
model of the 6-pdr. had long been available, it only appeared in tanks in the field, 
and then only as a hasty modification in a Crusader, which was not designed to 
take it, at the same time as the 75 mm. in the Sherman, a gun of infinitely better 
performance, in a tank and turret for which it was designed, having been developed 
and produced apparently in a far shorter period than the 6-pdr. I do not suggest 
for one moment that blame for this can be attributed in any way to General Martel. 
He infers that the War Office could have made no other decision and that delay was 
primarily due to bad organization in the Ministry of Supply. That is. not the whole 
truth ; it is time that the truth of this matter was fully investigated and made public 
to ensure that we do not suffer again from a repetition of such mistakes. 


Secondly, his statements about the Cromwell are misleading. He says— 
‘‘ The Cromwell tank began to arrive shortly after Alamein and was in full production 
in 1943.” “‘ Began to arrive’”’ is misleading when it is remembered that it first 
saw action in Normandy in June, 1944, and that only a very small proportion of 
British tank units in all theatres were ever equipped with it. Its margin of superiority 
over the Sherman, which had been in action since October 1942, was very small ; 
it had the same gun, although originally designed for and. equipped with 6-pdr., 
which was originally inaccurately mounted, and carried less ammunition—only 
64 rounds compared to the Sherman’s 96. It had the same frontal armour on the 
turret, with a slight increase on the front of the hull and the sides, but not enough 
to make any difference to the German anti-tank guns then in use, 75 m.m, and 
88 m.m._ It is not true to say that it was more reliable than the Sherman ; it was 
probably on the whole equally reliable, in spite of a few mechanical failures, in 
clutches and idler wheels, which caused us much anxiety shortly before D-day. 
It certainly had a longer engine life than the Sherman II, but no longer than the 
Sherman III. In any case engine replacements for Sherman II were available in 
plenty. I do not deny that the Cromwell, as issued at the beginning of 1944, was 
an improvement on the Sherman; but it was only a very slight improvement and 
by no means obvious, as. I know well, having had the task of putting it over to the 
armoured regiment which I commanded at the time and which was being re-equipped 
in England with Cromwells preparatory to D-day, having had Sherman III’s in 
Italy and North Africa, and having learnt by bitter experience in every action since 
the beginning of the war in the Western Desert to trust American and distrust British 
tanks. It is a tribute to the Cromwell to say that they were converted, but not 
without difficulty nor without the presence of the Sherman 17-pdr. in every troop. 
General Martel quietly omits all mention of the scandalous story of the Cavalier 
and the Centaur, large numbers of which were produced, none of them fit for battle. 


Thirdly, the Churchill. General Martel states that during 1942 the Churchill 
was the best heavy tank in the world. Apart from four which took part in the 
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Battle of Alamein as an experiment and those which took part in the raid on Dieppe, 
which were not conspicuously successful, they first appeared in battle with the First 
Army in Tunisia. Some had 6-pdrs., but a large proportion still had 2-pdrs. To 
compare them with Tigers, which appeared on the same battlefield at the same time, in 
February 1943, and had already appeared in Russia, is ridiculous. He adds that the 
Churchill performed splendidly in North Africa and Italy, adding that “‘ some of 
the tanks had 6-pdr. guns and some had 75 mm. dual purpose guns.’’ He omits to 
state that up to the end of the North African campaign, no Churchill had a gun 
larger than the 6-pdr. and many had 2-pdrs. ; that no Churchills were seen in Italy 
until 1944, as none could be equipped with 75 mm. in the Mediterranean theatre 
until then ; and that two-thirds of the Churchills in Normandy still had only 6-pdrs. 


General Martel consistently conceals the fact that the Churchill was always 
grossly under-gunned. Although it did. good work in many places, it suffered 
from being unsatisfactory both as a cruiser tank and as an infantry tank ; for the 
former role it was too clumsy and slow, as well as being under-gunned ; for the 
latter role it was under-gunned again and under-armoured, being easily penetrated 
by both the 88 mm. of all marks, and the 75 mm. Kwk 43 of the Panther. Whatever 
General Martel may say in praise of it, it is doubtful if it would have made the 
slightest difference to the ‘War had the Churchill never existed and had we had 
Shermans or Cromwells instead. Considering all the facts and circumstances 
affecting its design and production, it is probably fair to say that the history of the 
Churchill is the least unsatisfactory chapter in the story of wartime tank development 
and production. Originally designed as a purely assault tank with a maximum 
speed of 10 m.p.h., its final form in the shape of the Crocodile flame-thrower is a 
tribute to what can be done to make the best of a bad job. 

Finally, the vexed question of whether British production should have been 
concentrated on the Comet or split between the Comet and a “ heavier ’’ successor 
to the Churchill. General Martel states that if it had not been for the decision to 
concentrate on the Comet “ the next model of an infantry tank could easily have 
been produced in limited numbers for use in the close fighting in Normandy .. . 
if this had been done, the infantry tank which we would have produced would have 
blown the Tigers and Panthers clean off the battlefield.” In making this statement 
General Martel appears to disregard both time and numbers. If these tanks were 
to have been used in Normandy, they would have had to be available for issue to 
units who were to fight in them at least by the end of February 1944, and considerably 
before that to the Armoured Fighting Vehicle schools and proving establishments. 
The Comet was in fact first ready for issue to units in the field in January 1945, 
and first used, owing to delays in re-equipment caused by Rundstedt’s Ardennes 
offensive, at the end of March, 1945. In any case there were only enough to equip 
one brigade. It seems unlikely therefore that the new heavy tank would have been 
available before then, and doubtful if more than 100 would have been available—a 
mere flea-bite. 

The tank to which General Martel probably refers was known as the Black 
Prince. It was to have been an improved version of the Churchill, carrying a 17-pdr. 
gun and 150 mm. of frontal armour. It would have had therefore no better armament 
than the Sherman 17-pdr., which was available in Normandy in the proportion-of 
one to every three 75 mm., and in double those numbers by the end of 1944, in every 
armoured regiment in North-West Europe equipped with Sherman or Cromwell. 
The Sherman 17-pdr. was effective against the Tiger and to a limited extent against 
the Panther. General Martel omits all mention of the existence of the Sherman 
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17-pdr. ; and it is a gross exaggeration for him to suggest that the Black Prince “‘ would 
have blown the Tigers and Panthers clean off the battlefield,’ when its armament 
would have been no better than the Sherman 17-pdr., which was equivalent in per- 
formance to the 75 mm. Kwk 43 in the Panther and inferior to the 88 mm. in the 
Tiger, quite apart from Jagd Panthers and Jagd Tigers ; when its armour could have 
been penetrated, as the heavier Churchill’s often was, by 88 mm. and 75 mm. Kwk 43 ; 
and presuming that it would have been available in time, which is highly unlikely. 
If General Martel is not alluding to the Black Prince, but to a much heavier vehicle 
which owed its conception largely to Mr. Duncan Sandys, his argument holds even 
less water. If by some miracle that vehicle had been produced in a battleworthy 
state, production could never have been got under way in time for even a limited 
number to be available in Normandy. . 


At the end of my previous article, I said that we must not, for reasons of 
economy, allow ourselves to lag behind again, and that tank design and development 
must forestall the demands of the user and not wait upon them. There is one further 
lesson, which now seems to me equally important, and that is that the productive 
capacity of Great Britain for tanks is so small, both in peace and war, presuming that 
we shall still need to produce our own ships and aircraft, that we can never hope 
to produce enough to equip all the armoured units that we need, let alone supply 
the Dominions or any Allies also. The British Empire relied mainly on American 
tanks during the late war, and will clearly have to do so again in another war. The 
attempt to be self-sufficient ourselves—we had to be at first of course—led us to 
sacrifice quality for quantity and to hesitate to make improvements for fear of inter- 
fering with production. The result was that a vast amount of man-hours and material 
was wasted in producing tanks which were not fit for battle when completed. 





1See ‘‘ Tank and Anti-Tank’’ by Brigadier RK. M. P. Carver, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
in the JOURNAL for February, 1946. 





















NEW MISSILES 


From an Official Source 


HAT the imagination of the general public was caught by the determined 
: use by the Germans of the flying bomb and the rocket cannot be denied. 
Nebulous ideas, centring round the V.2 especially, grew rapidly as the 
European war closed. It is as well to remember, however, that the A.4 (or V.2) 
represents but one type in seven classes of rocket weapon and only one of the approxi- 
mately 110 different missiles which the Germans were developing at the time when 
the War ended. The A.4 has become, rather unfortunately, the yard-stick by which 
all rocket theories are measured and established, thus intelligent discussion in the 
broad field of new missiles is more often than not precluded. Again, the narrow 
specialization which followed in the wake of new and unorthodox armament during 
the War, due to the exigencies of the moment, may, if undue importance is attached 
to it, distort our vision. Furthermore, unless we are very careful, our perspective 
may be upset by wars of nerves: “ Rockets over Sweden,” “ Trails seen over 
Greece,” “unusual fragments under examination by experts ”—how often these 
phrases have been heard in recent months. 


In order not to allow our perspective to become distorted too badly, it is as 
well to remember that new and secret weapons of the past had a like reaction on the 
minds of nations other than those in possession of the weapon. The first cannon 
fired in battle must have struck a crippling blow to the morale of the recipients of 
the shot. The first ironclad fighting ship seemed an insurmountable obstacle to the 
wooden navy fighting against it. Similarly, submarines, military aircraft, tanks, 
chemical warfare and other. weapons each in turn have played a part of lesser or 
greater importance in previous wars of nerves, but each in its turn retreated into the 
pages of historical data or training pamphlets as its power became neutralized by 
improved defensive weapons. 


In this present article, it is intended to introduce a short series of accounts of the 
guided missiles which were developed by the Germans. It will cover types of missiles 
used under three main headings: ground to air; air to ground; and air to air. 
The missiles described should not be measured by too close a study of the A.4. This 
may be a common failing on the part of the reader as the capabilities of the A.4 are 
well known, and some of its major features have been incorporated in a similar 
German anti-aircraft weapon known as the Wasserfall. The Wasserfall, however, 
is a heavy artillery piece, and, therefore, is unlikely to be used in its present form 
by an air force. 


Regarding the future development of guided missiles, it is heartening to bear 
in mind that all nations are starting from scratch, at the point where Germany 
left of. Without a shadow of doubt, the Germans were eight to ten years ahead of 
any other nation in the development of this form of warfare. Their technicians 
had developed rocketry to a degree of thoroughness and efficiency which was 
considered impossible at the beginning of the War. 


Despite the tremendous strides made by Germany, there is still much room 
for improvement in the pay load, and in the range of the missile. Also the methods 
of guiding and homing leave much to be desired, as these developments are as yet 
in the infancy stage. Before perfection to any great extent can be attained in the 
production of guided missiles, a vast amount of integration must be carried out in the 
sciences of aerodynamics, fuels, supersonics, explosives, compressibility and ballistics. 
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The Germans had made great advances in this direction, but it is obvious that they 
were only in the initial phase at the time of their collapse. 


One fact which emerges clearly from the known data is that in the exploitation 
of guided missiles, air superiority is essential, especially in the field of airborne 
missiles. Had the German Air Force been stronger during the latter stages of the 
War, this latter type of missile would have become more prominent, and perhaps 
more would have become known of it. Nevertheless the Germans did gain successes 
with this weapon in the Mediterranean, notably in the sinking of the Italian battle- 
ship, the “‘ Roma,”’ wherein the Fritz X radio controlled bomb was used. These 
successes have proved that there is an important future in the airborne missile, 
but equally, it has been proved that air superiority is an absolute necessity for the 
successful use of all types of guided missiles. 


We must not tend to regard the guided rocket missile as another armament 
orphan, and perhaps wait for someone else to foster and develop it, allowing ourselves 
subsequently to make its acquaintance as an adult stranger. We must rather 
view in clear perspective the essential qualities and limitations of this modern form 
of warfare by studying its tendencies and potentialities in its infancy, remembering 
all the time that, from the outset, its future career depends upon unparalleled efforts 
in research. Although these efforts may not in themselves prove insuperable, 
they will require the time, the money and the impetus—-factors which hitherto 
have only been exploited under the stress of a large-scale war. In war-time, pro- 
duction of the required weapons must be achieved at all costs, and the short-comings 
of impractical and inefficient design are speedily revealed and rectified. .The present 
conditions of universal shortage in materials, labour and testing grounds are not 
conducive to the type of phenomenal German development between 1939 and 1946, 
and whatever stimulus is given to the development and production of rocket weapons 
during the years of peace, there always remains the possibility of wholesale scrapping 
or revision of ideas during the first few months of war. In armament we must 
take the broadest possible view of our future commitments in this respect, and 
throw our minds wide open to the remotest possibilities. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Let us therefore consider the fundamental principles together with the essentials 
of each main type of rocket propulsion which future air armament is likely to 
embrace. In this the characteristics of A.A. weapons must not be excluded, since 
‘we may become equally concerned with missiles aimed at, as well as from, aircraft, 
not to mention the possibility of these weapons being adapted for airborne purposes. 


The types of propulsion so far experienced fall into four main classes : 
(x) Solid fuel motors. 
(2) Liquid bi-fuel motors. 
(3) The intermittent jet or Argus Reed motor. 
(4) The athodyd, Ram Jet or Lorin Tube. 


In passing, thé turbo-jet should also be mentioned, but at present this lies 
outside the scope of the expendable projects under consideration owing to its costly 
manufacture. 

THE Rocket Motor 

It must be emphasized that, whatever type of propulsion unit is employed in 
guided missiles, the unit itself is expendable, it must have a reliable running life of a 
few minutes duration, after which it becomes dead weight, There is, therefore, no 
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justification for using a power unit which is not easy and cheap to produce in quantity, 
or one that cannot be largely produced by unskilled or diluted labour. These require- 
ments are best fulfilled by the rocket motor, either solid or liquid. The ram-jet or 
athodyd has promising applications for supersonic speeds but this, for the time 
being, can be discounted from a standpoint of economical payload. 

A prerequisite of the rocket motor is its independence of atmosphere for an 
oxidant. Ram-jets and turbo-jets, which are dependent upon the atmosphere’s 
oxygen, are limited in ceiling, but such limitations do not attach themselves to units 
carrying their own oxidant. 

The two classes of rocket motors—solid fuel and liquid fuel, are fundamentally 
similar ; the latter possesses considerable advantages in that thrust can be controlled 
and it has a greater burning time, but for some air-borne missiles which require 
a short burning time the solid fuels are best suited. 

The principle of operation of the rocket motor, irrespective of the type of fuel, 
is based on Newton’s second Law. Contrary to popular belief the rocket is not 
propelled by the emergence of gases from the furnace, but by the pressure difference 
acting on the forward end of the chamber. As a simple illustration, consider a 
sphere filled with gas at pressure ; the gas exerts an equal pressure on the walls of the 
sphere in all directions. If the sphere is perforated at one point no pressure will be 
maintained on that point and, unless an equal and diametrically opposite reaction 
is applied, the sphere will move away from the direction of the unopposed pressure. 
If this motion is to be sustained, some means must be found of maintaining the 
pressure within the sphere and this may be accomplished by providing continuous 
combustion to generate the necessary pressure. 


Solid Fuel Rockets 


In the case of the solid fuel rocket the combustion chamber must of necessity 
be elongated to contain the fuel and preserve the aerodynamic shape, but the rate 
of burning is reasonably constant and we have an axial reaction on the forward end 


of the chamber. 
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PRINCIPLE OF A SOLID-FUEL ROCKET MoTorR 


Liquid Fuel Rockets 


The mechanics of the liquid or bi-fuel rocket are more complicated, but its 
advantages at present far outweigh any other form of propulsion where a sustained 
thrust of more than 30 seconds is required. The fuel and oxidant are stored separately 
in tanks and admitted under pressure to the combustion chamber or furnace in their 
correct ratio. 

Since the furnace temperatures are in the order of 2,000° C., some adequate 
means of cooling must be provided and this is achieved by jacketing the chamber 
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and force-circulating the fuel through the jacket prior to its admission to the 
furnace. 


The fuel and oxidant are forced from their tanks by compressed air or pump, 
and after pyrotechnic ignition the resultant gases act in a similar manner to the solid 
fuel motor. 
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DIAGRAM OF A BI-FUEL RockET MOTOR 


Liquid fuel motors possess the following advantages :— 
(a) Thrust is controlled by metering the fuel supply. 


(6) Chamber temperatures can be controlled by regulating the fuel/oxidant 
ratio. 


(c) The duration of thrust can be controlled by throttling the fuel supply. 


(d) The liquids can be piped from any convenient tankage within the 
rocket. 


(e) C. of g. displacement during burning is less marked. 


The fuels used in typical liquid fuel motors are: liquid oxygen ; nitric acid 
or hydrogen peroxide as oxygenators, with alcohol or petrol as hydrocarbons. 
Various combinations of these or similar fluids are used according to specific 
requirements. 


THE INTERMITTENT JET 


The Intermittent Jet was a Messerschmit cum Argus development which as 
the propelling unit of the V.1 is familiar to all sections of the community. It is 
relatively simple, and for a limited range of operation is most economical. This 
engine does not appear suitable for very high speeds or high altitude, but its perform- 
ance could be further improved by a more rapid combustion and reduced fuel 
consumption. 


As the name implies, the jet is intermittent in character and the operation is 
cyclic in the order of 45 to 50 c.p.s. The thrust is produced by several closely 
connected phenomena, i.e., the ram effect against the closed grill caused by the 
rapid combustion of gas within the expansion chamber, the cyclic reduction of pres- 
sure behind the gills which permits air to pass through for combustion mixture, 
and the ability to build up a gas pressure prior to combustion due to the inertia of the 
gases in the tail pipe. 
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SECTION OF AN INTERMITTENT JET 


This motor in its present state is subsonic, and some doubts exists whether any 
envisaged improvements could pull it through the sonic band. It has been found that 
the thrust balances external drag on the engine at a Mach. No. of little over .g. 


THE RAM-JET OR ATHODYD 


The principle of operation of the Ram-Jet and Turbo-Jet are similar, except 
that in the former no moving parts are involved. Air is used as the oxidant and 
is compressed by the ram effect through the diffuser, the thrust of the Ram-Jet 
increasing with the ram pressure. Since this propulsion system develops no static 
thrust, being entirely dependent upon the intake ram pressure created by its forward 
velocity, it is unsuitable for speeds under 450 m.p.h. Auxiliary boosters or assisted 
take-off units will always be necessary for launching to flight velocities above the 
stalling speed, after which they can be automatically separated ; this separation 
normally occurs between 1,000 and 1,500 feet per second. 
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SECTION OF A TYPICAL RAM-JET OR ATHODYD 


Hitherto the Ram-Jet has not been used to carry a pay load, and although it is a 
promising project theoretically, many practical problems have to be overcome 
before it is a reliable power plant. The fuels used in the Ram-Jet are petrol or 
kerosene ; in fact any fuel of high volatility and heating characteristics is suitable. 
So far as is known, solid fuels have not been used successfully, and the problem 
of introducing solid fuels into this form of combustion chamber, although it is 
considered well within the bounds of possibility, will involve much development 
work. 
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EXISTING AERIAL MISSILES 


In this, as stated earlier, we cannot discount the A.A. complex. Our problems 
in defence against these missiles may directly or indirectly exercise all ranks as 
much as the employment of our own offensive rocket weapons. The air forces at 
present enjoy some measure of immunity from A.A. weapons due largely to the fact 
that successful guidance of such weapons to their objective still presents major 
problems yet to be overcome, while most other classes of controlled weapons have 
passed into operational employment. Before looking ahead, therefore, let us glance 
back on the airborne weapons which have won their spurs both as regards 
accuracy and effect. They are the high-angle controlled bomb, and the controlled, 
powered glider bomb. 


The first can best be regarded simply as a standard bomb with a radio receiver 
in the tail which translates the signals it receives through mechanical linkage into 
movement of control surfaces by which means it is steered to the target from heights 
above the most effective A.A. defence. Foremost in this class was the Fritz X or 
P.C.1400 which, even in extended service trials, obtained 20 per cent. accufacy 
against mobile precision targets. 


Germany realized that existing bombs and sights could not, within the limits 
of her economy, produce the necessary shipping casualties to turn the course of the 
War in her favour. She enjoyed such a measure of success with her early surprises, 
using steered bombs, that the Allies were inspired to produce similar weapons, 
but the War ended before their operational value could be fairly assessed. 


THE GLIDER BomMB 


Another device conceived by the enemy for attacking our sea-borne communica~- 
tions was the glider bomb, which could be released some 30,000 feet away from the 
target with no necessity for the parent aircraft to fly near it. In order to increase 
the attacking speed, one or two rocket motors were fixed to the underside of the 
missile. These rocket motors powered the glider bomb for ten seconds up to a speed, 
approximating 800 feet per second, after which it was radio-controlled to the target 
by the parent aircraft. 


Direct visual control was assisted in both types of missiles mentioned by burning 
a pyrotechnical light in the tail. It will be noted that radio control was not unduly 
handicapped by flame attenuation, which was only present for the first ten seconds 
of flight. 

The Henschel Aircraft Works produced a very formidable range of powered 
glider bombs, the most notable of which was the Hs 293. 

The Allied contemporary weapon in this respect was the American BAT, which 
was used operationally in the Pacific ; but owing to control difficulties and lack of 
suitable tactical conditions it did not achieve any notable success by the end of 
hostilities. 

AIR-TO-AIR WEAPONS 

Two principal air-to-air weapons were brought to the final development stage 
by the Germans, namely the X 4 and Hs 298. Here again the War ended before 
either had had much operational use, and their capabilities cannot be judged. 

The Hs 298 was radio-controlled. The X 4 was controlled by signals transmitted 
through connecting wires, which were paid out from streamlined bobbins attached 
to the missile and containing 1 km. of wire. 
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The inherent disadvantages of the wire link were the range limitations of the 
wire and restrictions on the attacking aircraft’s manceuvrability during flight, 
but these were offset by the advantages of positive control without flame attenuation 
trouble or vulnerability to radio counter measures. 


Fuses 


The development of high-speed guided anti-aircraft weapons is intimately 
connected with that of proximity and self-homing heads. These hitherto have not 
figured largely in air armament, but their future is assured. We shall be wise 
therefore to take these babes by the hand and learn something of their childhood, 
rather than make their first acquaintance in maturity. 


There are many different systems envisaged for proximity fuses, which include 
infra-red and radio. One which shows promise consists of a small transmitter 
radiating a definite energy through its aerial at definite frequency and strength. 
The characteristics of this aerial are influenced by the proximity of nearby objects 
and bring about changes in frequency or strength which react on the transmitter 
and initiate the warhead. This should prove an interesting and important field for 
development, and it may be that we shall hear more of the proximity fuse in the 
future. 


TORPEDOES 


As a method of keeping the attacking aircraft out of harm’s way, whilst it 
directs its missile to a distant target, the torpedo, too, has come in for its share 
of attention. Various devices have been employed and more are under development. 
A torpedo cannot be released under random conditions ; its underwater trajectory 
is predetermined by the conditions of entry, and this factor is taken care of by 
controlling its flight to the surface by attaching wings. These detach themselves 
at a height determined by a length of wire hanging from the assembly with a trailing 
release plummet, which operates on contact with the water. 


STOWAGE OF WEAPONS 


External stowage is most certainly doomed. We can no longer hang a multi- 
plicity of stores on aircraft without endangering the crews and aircraft structure. 
Although Germany claims that no buffeting was experienced with the external 
carriage of bombs at 560 m.p.h. on the Me 262, this is no criterion for winged missiles 
or speeds in excess of this figure. 

External stowage will probably persist throughout the present generation 
of aircraft and a large amount of research on future weapons will probably be con- 
ducted under these conditions, but it will be incompatible with major advances 
in aircraft performance, and this factor alone may radically alter our present 
conceptions of future guided rocket weapons. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It should be emphasized that some of these airborne weapons have been in 
existence for six or seven years, and if they do not provide the answer to future 
problems they do at least provide a basis on which to orientate our present ‘and 
future ideas. 

It is both premature and speculative to predict the commonplace air weapons of 
ten years hence ; they may follow the directions pointed out by Germany in her most 
energetic and far-sighted period, or they may take a violent offshoot in the near 
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future, according to the aerodynamic dictates of. transonic speeds and the possible 
application of atomic warheads. Anticipation of atomic energy alone may induce 
development in associate fields to proceed at walking pace, in case its application 
may necessitate a revision of ideas. 


Whether or not we have faith in the power of science and its practical applica- 
tions we should prepare ourselves for progress with new classes of weapons. It 
would be a fallacy to wait until they have a reference number before we become 
familiar with the technical principles involved, 


Armament has long ceased to be regarded in terms of backward actions and 
cut-away portions; higher and higher technical standards have been demanded 
with almost every new piece of equipment. Our responsibilities no longer end 
when the aircraft takes off, but when the target is destroyed. 


Radar, aerodynamics, sustained rocket propulsion and atomic energy do not 
belong exclusively to the scientist, though many would have it so. Science and its 
technical application are as inseparable as thought and action. It is only by wide- 
spread technical appreciation following close on the heels of scientific research that 
we can keep on top of our subject and maintain that state of preparedness so 
necessary in an unstable world. By so doing, we shall avoid the necessity for training 
programmes which have to bring half-knowledge to many thousands in the shortest 
time in order that a few shall know how, when called upon. 


By maintaining high technical standards with the widest appreciation of 
technical principles we, as users, can teach scientists the way to operational reality. 
If we fail in this we can but blame ourselves for being foisted with cumbersome, 
irapractical weapons whose shortcomings are safeguarded by voluminous instructions. 












































THE RE-ARMING OF THE INFANTRY 
By Lrieut.-Cotoner L. V. S. Bracker, O.B.E. 


VERY infantryman recognizes the solid fact that the soldier is worth no 
| ee than his weapon. The individual soldier now costs the taxpayer not 

much less than four hundred pounds a year, especially if such items as food 
subsidies for his family, free doctoring and free schooling be counted in. 


Napoleon pronounced that tactics change evéry ten years. In the Infantry, 
very particularly, tactics change with weapons and weapons with tactics. Therefore, 
each weapon should be renewed after a ten-year interval or sooner. In the British 
service, few weapons have been replaced as promptly as this. Exceptions are the 
Minie and its modification the Enfield musket and the Snider, but at the other end of 
the scale is the Maxim which, with small variations, has lasted for over half a century 
and into the reigns of five Sovereigns. 


If we assess the cost of a single soldier at only the very moderate figure of £300, 
and the life of his weapon at this lowest estimate of ten years, the capitalized value of 
each one works out at {3,000. Assuming a peace-time strength for the British, 
Dominion and Territorial Infantry and Royal Marines at the modest total of 250,000, 
the value of their primary weapons will be £750,000,000. In war it may well be ten 
times as great. 

The question then arises as to what proportion of this capital sum it would 
be economic to allocate for replacement, or rather for -development. We say 
development because, in these days of rapid technical advance, it is obviously more 
sensible to spend what moneys are available in developing new weapons to better 
designs and of higher military performance, rather than to patching up the obsolete 
which in the long run costs no less.’ 


The above figures show that, as a matter of mere prudent finance, it will be 
unwise and unjustifiable to spend less than this £75 millions a year on replacing 
the main armament of the Infantry of His Majesty’s Dominions. This is especially 
true now that the Infantry are rapidly regaining their dominance of the battlefield. 
This sum may appear on the large side to those habituated to the armament votes 
of the past. 


The reader must, however, recollect the fact that the loss from the British 
Empire of North America coincided with the use of rifles by the colonists against 
smooth-bore flintlocks in British hands. Similarly the annihilation of the force of 
the British and Bengal troops in 1839 took place at the hands of Afghans armed with 
rifled weapons again confronted by smooth-bores. The present rise of Russian 
expansionism in Asia may well be traced back step by step to this loss of British 
military potential and prestige. In 1857, again, had the East India Company shown 
the wisdom to arm its regiments with its own General John Jacob’s admirable rifles, 
rather than with the Enfield, the mutiny of the Bengal Army need not have been 
provoked nor accumulated hatreds have been built up. The story may be carried on 
to the conflict between box-magazine Lee-Metford against clip-loading Mauser 
in 1899 and to the deficiency of machine guns in 1914 and 1915 and the murderous 
casualties which that cost us. é 

The damage done is much greater than can be assessed in figures. It will be 
enough to contrast these catastrophic small-arm deficiencies with the superb exploits 
of Marlborough’s battalions when efficiently armed with Brook’s muskets and the 
socket bayonet. Or again with those of Dettingen, Minden, Quebec and Plassey 
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when the sagacity of his commanders provided the British infantryman with the 
steel ramrod invented by Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau. The tale goes on to the 
Peninsula and Wellington’s unbroken series of brilliant victories, linked not only 
with the tactical genius which exploited the merits of the steel ramrod, but also those 
of the Baker rifle in the Light Division In a word, history has nearly always been 
made with an outstandingly efficient infantry small-arm as its agency. 


No price can be too high for the price of survival and no nation survives without 
a vigorous Infantry. The total which we have computed of £75 millions is, however, 
comfortably within practical economics, given good management of our existing 
resources. I will now endeavour to show how weapon potential equivalent to this 
sum can be built up without necessarily any increase in Army votes, bizarre as this 
may seem at first sight. 


This figure of £75 millions is, it must be confessed, a Laputan,one, but,it shares 
that characteristic with every other amount which appears in modern Departmental 
estimates and budgets. An analysis can show of what this sum really consists. 
For reasons which will appear later, the matter of “‘ overheads’ may be disregarded. 
Therefore, there remain material and labour. The value of the steel, lead, copper 
and aluminium which go into an infantryman’s arms and ammunition is probably 
less than thirty shillings, This is equivalent to a recurrent three shillings a year to 
which must be added the cost of what is expended in practice firings, and of small 
tools used up in maintenance, and so forth. The remaining item is overwhelmingly 
that of “labour,”’ which can be put up at some seventy-odd millions. 


If, however, we adopt the principle of providing every battalion with suitably, 
equipped workshops, we shall find that the actual number of N.C.O’s and privates 
needed to man these workshops would be no greater than the total of armourers, 
pioneers, shoeing smiths and drivers to which the mind was habituated in the days 
of animal transport. Therefore the “labour ’’ component of our £75 millions can 
be represented by the efforts of 10 per cent. of each battalion’s strength. Even less 
may be sufficient as a start. In other words, the expenditure of the labour of 5 per 
cent. of the Infantry in their regimental workshops can produce weapon potential 
to the value of £74 millions per annum, which in ten years will have accumulated ‘to 
our figure of £75 million. It is understood always that “ repairs ” are to be a thing 
of the past. 


To revert to the item of “ overheads,” this has been eliminated because in a 
future army a fair proportion of officers and warrant officers will possess technical 
supervisory and managerial qualifications. It is also fair to assume that the great 
numbers of machine tools suitable for armament work which are now in the possession 
of His Majesty’s Government may be distributed to regimental workshops. 


This proposal to disperse not only development but also construction and 
even a proportion of production, will evoke ridicule from many _ industrialists. 
The answer to this is that it corresponds closely to the philosophial con- 
clusion arrived at by no less an industrialist than Mr.. Henry Ford, A 
similar plan constituted his solution for the squalors, drudgeries and. monotonies 
associated with large urban factories. Indeed, it is the opinion of many that only 
disaster can ensue from mental and moral causes unless some such dispersion. be 
achieved. If this dispersion be essential for the preservation of civilian morale, 
it is even more necessary for that of the soldier who no longer has animals with which 
to occupy his spare time. - Machine development is, in principle, not at all different 
from the training of the remount when the horse was the weapon. 
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More cogent reasons exist than the moral ones. If the Army does not 
teach the young Regular soldier a craft whilst he is with the Colours, it will do 
harm which will last him all his life. The Territorial Army is in the opposite case 
to this. The Territorial infantryman does not want or need to be taught a trade. 
On the contrary, it will be found that if and when the volunteer spirit be resuscitated, 
a very considerable proportion will be ready and eager to devote their time and 
their craftsmanship to the goal of putting their units not merely abreast but a little 
ahead of the times. The benefit is cumulative, because no volunteer force flourishes or 
attracts enthusiastic recruits, unless it be technically ahead in weapons. The recruit- 
ment figures for the Auxiliary Air Force when this changed over first to wapitis, then 
to Harts, and then to Hurricanes and Spitfires proves this up to the hilt. The 
enthusiasms of the Volunteer Force of 1859 were baséd on the rifle, which was then 
the novel weapon: Similarly the recent growth of the R.N.V.R. is not unconnected 
with their motor torpedo and gun boats. 


It is not to be contemplated that every unit should be simultaneously at work 
on the same set of weapons. There will have to be a good deal of mere quantity 
production, particularly of ammunition, and for some time to come many items 
of this will have to come from ordinary industrial sources, either State factories 
or the trade. Much will be tool and gauge-making. The better part, however, 
will be the construction of weapons and their appurtenances in fairly small quantities 
and, in many cases, of experimental types. If a tenth of the nine or ten weapons 
of 250,000 Infantry be replaced in each year, the annual batch will be only 25,000. 
In other words, each regimental workshop need only on the average make the 
parts for a mere fifty in each year. This is not mass production and not a great 
effort by which to get ahead of the times. 

We may ask ourselves how the General Staff, the Technical Staff, the Research 
Departments, Industry and the private inventor come into this otherwise simple 
system. 

The function of the General Staff must be as in any other operation of war ; the 
collection, collation and above all dissemination of technological intelligence, the 
drawing up of plans, and the control of resources and their marshalling. The 
Technical Staff enacts the same part between the General Staff on the one hand and 
the troops or civil industry on the other that the Administrative Staff plays between 
the General Staff and the troops and civil resources in its corresponding spheres. 

The activities of a Research Department are very necessarily centralized, in 
sharp contrast to “ development ” which we have dispersed to the utmost. The 
analogy is with Napoleon’s “concentration to fight and dispersion to feed.” 
Incidentally, we define research as that which deals with subjects and development 
as that which concerns itself with objects. 

A Design Department can find its most valuable function in guiding, from its 
stored-up records of past experiments, the developments for the future. One can 
envisage a Design Department apportioning development (and experimental) 
programmes to particular units, according to their environments and resources, 
under the directives of the General Staff. 

The function of civilian industry as a whole can be much as it is at present— 
which is broadly to take over the plant, drawings, tools, jigs and gauges of the 
development units and to expand them into mass production prior to mobilization. 

The individual or private inventor is almost extinct but should be revived, 
if only because he evolves the most potential for the least expenditure. To recreate 
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him involves the dissemination to jall likely quarters of technical information by the 
General Staff, and of the results of research by the scientific branches. A 
system of prizes for design drawings or, better still, for successful models, is the 
correct incentive. 

Adam Smith laid down that the sole legitimate functions of a State are the 
appointment of judges, police and arms. The wheel is now turning full circle again 
to an understanding of his wisdom. 




















THE INTEGRATED FLAGSHIP 
By C.N.A.O. 


ARLY in April, 1944, the Allied Naval Commander-in-Chief Expeditionary 

| eer Sir Bertram H. Ramsay, established his battle headquarters 

—# at Southwick Park, in the village of that name, North of the Portsdown Hills. 

During the blitz, Southwick Park had been requisitioned by the Admiralty for the 

use of H.M.S. “ Dryad ’’"—the Navigation School, and thus throughout the early 
phases of operation Neptune his flag was flown in H.MLS. “ Dryad.” 


In July, 1944, it became apparent that he would have to transfer his head- 
quarters to the Continent in order to conform with the movements of the 
Supreme Commander and S.H.A.E.F.1_ The necessary preparations were made, 
and in the latter part of August, A.N.C.X.F’s headquarters were established in the 
French Army Barracks at Granville in the Cherbourg Peninsula, being transferred 
a fortnight later to St. Germain near Paris. There, at the Chateau d’Hennement— 
at one time occupied by the Maharajah of Indore, but more recently the headquarters 
of the German sappers in the Paris district—H.M.S. “Royal Henry ”’ was “ moored.” 


Here it is necessary to explain that, since H.M.S. ‘‘ Dryad”’ could not be moved 
from her haven behind the Portsdown Hills without prejudice’to the long-established 
arrangements for training Navigating Officers, the Admiralty had been requested 
to name a new flagship for A.N.C.X.F. “ Royal Henry” was the name selected 
by the all-important cog which deals with these matters within the Admiralty 
machine, and was announced in Fleet Orders in the usual manner, namely :— 


“H.M.S. ‘ Royal Henry ’ is to be commissioned as the flagship of A.N.C.X.F., 
on a date to be reported, a suitable small craft being selected as the 
name ship, and her number reported to the Admiralty in due course.” 


Thus it was that His Majesty’s Ship ‘ Royal Henry ’’ found herself amidst 
the autumn glories of the Forest of St. Germain with “‘ gay Paree’’ close under 
her lee. 

In front of the chateau outside the Admiral’s office was erected the flagstaff 
on which flew the Admiral’s flag, and before which the Royal Marine Guard paraded 
at g a.m. each morning, whilst the White Ensign was hoisted with customary 
ceremony, including ‘‘ God Save the King ” and the National Anthems of our Allies, 
played by the “‘ canned band ” (i.e., amplified gramophone), which the forethought 
of the Signal Officers had provided. 


Not long after the “ Royal Henry” had “ anchored ”’ in this sylvan setting, 
the Admiral summoned the Chief Naval Administrative Officer to his office and, 
looking out of the window at the White Ensign waving just beneath said: “ I want 
you to get something done for me quickly—I should have thought of it before. 
I want another flagstaff erected so that we can fly both the American and British 
Ensigns. I am the Allied Naval Commander-in-Chief and have both American and 
British Naval Officers serving on my Staff; moreover, something could happen to 
me and then Kirk (the American Admiral) might have to take over.” 

Whilst waiting for the second flagstaff to materialize, the Staff (British) proposed 
that the Staff (U.S.) should select an American ship name to parallel that of the “‘ Royal 
Henry.” The U.S. Navy does not play our game, i.e., that all naval officers and 
ratings must be borne on the books of a ship, even if established hundreds of miles 


1 Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force. 
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from the sea, so it was no use applying to the Navy Department in Washington, and 
the matter had to be settled informally. 


The American Naval Staff were diffident about proposing a suitable name, 
but were delighted to accept the suggestion of their British colleagues that this 
should be the U.S.S. “ Paul Jones.” Thus was born the Integrated Flagship 
H.M.S. “ Royal Henry ’”’/U.S.S. ‘‘ Paul Jones.” 


Before the second flagstaff arrived, the Staff (both U.S. and British) had many 
an amusing discussion on the ceremonial implications involved, and some enjoyed 
themselves hugely on paper. But the Admiral was quite clear as to how things 
should be done, and as soon as the second flagstaff had been erected by the Royal 
Marine Engineers, the following procedure came into effect. The White Ensign 
and the American Ensign were hoisted on alternate mornings at the main flagstaff 
on which flew the Admiral’s Flag. The other Ensign was hoisted at the second 
flagstaff. The Royal Marine guard paraded in front of the main flagstaff, and 
on those mornings when the American Ensign fell due to be hoisted thereat, the 
“Star Spangled Banner” was played before “‘ God Save the King.” On these 
days one could observe the unique sight of the British Admiral’s flag at the masthead 
with “ Old Glory ” hoisted at the gaff. 

On one such day, integration was carried a further stage when the Admiral 
presented a decoration awarded by the President of the United States to one of the 
senior American Naval officers on his Staff. 


No enlisted men of the U.S.A. Navy were available, so that both sets of colours 
had to be hoisted and lowered by British naval ratings. At sunset one evening 
our gallant Colonel of the United States Marine Corps came “ alongside ”’ in his Jeep 
in time to observe that the seamen who had just lowered “ Old Glory ” had allowed 
the flag to touch the ground. The Colonel’s language was in the best traditions of his 
famous Corps, and thus we British learnt that ‘‘ Old Glory ” must never be allowed to 
touch ground or deck. 

Admiral Sir. B. H. Ramsay was killed in the tragic air accident on 2nd January, 
1945, and in accordance with K.R. and A.I., his flag was hauled down at sunset 
on the day of the funeral. Next morning the flag of Vice-Admiral Alan G. Kirk, 
U.S. Navy, was hoisted on the main flagstaff, and the same daily routine was carried 
out until Admiral Kirk, in his turn, was relieved by Admiral Sir Harold Burrough. 


By some whimsy of British Naval Administration, H.M.S. “ Royal Henry’’/ 
U.S.S. “ Paul Jones ” was not allowed to proceed into Germany, so when the time 
came for A.N.C.X.F. to cross the Rhine, that Integrated Flagship was “ paid off” 
where she lay at St. Germain. Short as was her first and only commission, none who 
were privileged to serve in her will ever forget her, nor will they ever forget that great 
Admiral and charming personality whose flag she first wore. 
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PIPE BANNERS OF SCOTTISH REGIMENTS 
By J. PAINE 


IPE banners are seldom seen by the general public. Private ownership more 
P: less relegates them to the background ; they are not carried on the march, 

they adorn the parade ground only on rare occasions and, needless to add, 
they no longer flutter in the breeze of battle. On gala nights in the Officers’ Mess 
of a Scots battalion the pipers are invariably present, and it is at these joyous 
gatherings that the much-prized pipe banners are displayed in all their full glory. 
They are attached to the main drone of the bagpipe, are swallow-tailed like cavalry 
guidons, and in most regiments are the colour of the tunic facings. 


An interesting feature of the banners of all Highland regiments and the majority 
of Lowland regiments is that they are emblazoned with armorial bearings of serving 
officers. At the wedding of such an officer it is customary for the happy pair to be 
piped from the church by a piper carrying a banner bearing the bridegroom’s 
coat-of-arms. The modern pipe banner is a reminder, if not an actual survival, of 
the one-time common practice of displaying individual heraldry in armed forces. 
Since the average reader has never seen a pipe banner it should not be without 
interest to record a few facts, gleaned from official sources, relating to the different 
banners carried by the eleven Scottish infantry regiments of the British Army. 
All the Regular battalions, with one solitary exception, carry pipe banners. The 
custom is peculiar to Scotland, since banners are conspicuous by their absence on 
the bagpipes of Irish regiments. 

Pipers of the two regiments one instinctively associates with London and 
Edinburgh respectively, the Scots Guards and the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
have three things in common when attired in full-dress uniform. Their doublets 
are blue instead of the customary green, the tartan of the kilts is Royal Stuart, and 
the pipe banners are not adorned with officers’ crests. The two Pipe-Majors of the 
Scots Guards carry red banners, that of the 1st Battalion being ornamented with the 
badge of a Shield bearing the Royal Arms of Scotland, whilst that of the 2nd Battalion 
displays the Thistle and the Red and White Roses “ conjoined issuant-from the same 
stalk all proper,’”’ to put it in heraldic language. These battalion badges are both 
ensigned with the Imperial Crown and accompanied by a scroll bearing an appro- 
priate motto. The Sphinx on each banner commemorates the regiment’s war services 
in Egypt one hundred and forty-six years ago. Blue banners are carried by all the 
other pipers of the Scots Guards and the centre of each is embroidered with one of 
the twenty-four company badges. Limitations of space unfortunately forbids 
description of these different badges, and, whilst a translation of two dozen mottoes 
is equally out of the question, it is rather disconcerting to observe the bad spelling 
tolerated by the company whose choice of a motto is ‘‘ In Defensio’’ (In Defence), 
which is very bad Latin for “In Defensione.” Visitors to the Scots Guards Loan 
Exhibition held in Grosvenor Square twelve years ago had the opportunity of 
admiring several old pipe banners of the regiment, including one carried by the 
Right Flank of the 2nd Battalion at the Battle of the Alma ninety-three years ago. 


In lieu of officers’ crests, the King’s Own Scottish Borderers appropriately 
display the coat-of-arms of Edinburgh on the one side of their pipe banners. ‘The 
regimental depot is at Berwick-on-Tweed, but Edinburgh is the regiment’s birthplace 
and it is in the streets of this fair city that the regiment has for many years been 
privileged to beat up for recruits without asking the Lord Provost’s permission. 
Since they are the property of a ‘‘ King’s Own” regiment, the banners are Royal 
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Blue, the authorized colour of facings and Regimental Colours for all regiments 
bearing such prefixes as “ Royal’’ or “‘ Queen’s Own.’’ The well-known Royal 
Crest, the Lion and Crown, appears on the other side of the Borderers’ pipe banners, 
and both sides boast of a piously-worded motto. 


On such festive occasions as guest nights the pipers march in procession in 
the Officers’ Mess, the banners being carried more or less in order of seniority of the 
company commanders. In some regiments the Commanding Officers and the 
Second-in-Command have banners as well. Nor must one omit the banner of the 
Colonel-in-Chief, who in the case of The Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment) is 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal. This pipe banner, bearing the letter “‘ M’’ and presented 
by H.R.H. to the 1st Battalion prior to the War, is carried by the Pipe-Corporal 
in the rear and not, as one might suppose, at the head of the other pipers. It is the 
regimental banner which takes the lead, being carried by the Pipe-Major, who in 
the pipe programme plays a pibroch on his own immediately after the toast has 
been given to Princess Mary. The regimental banner is a truly elaborate affair, 
since both sides display on a Royal Blue background the regimental badge and 
battle honours. The same colour is utilized for all the other banners of the two 
battalions of The Royal Scots, the officers’ family crests being shown on both sides. 
The old 1st Foot celebrated its tercentenary fourteen years ago and is the oldest 
regiment in the Regular Army. 


From “ Pontius Pilate’s Bodyguard ” one passes to The Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
the second oldest Scottish Line regiment and, strictly speaking, the oldest Fusilier 
regiment in the Service, since the Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, raised four 
years earlier, were not constituted Fusiliers till 1836. The much-prized battle 
honours won by the old 21st Foot and its descendants are conspicuous by their 
absence on the pipe banners now carried by the regiment. Each banner is embellished 
with an officer’s coat-of-arms, the other side being reserved for the regimental crest, 
beneath which is depicted the quaint figure of the bearded martyr, St. Andrew, 
Scotland’s patron saint. Attired in a striped robe, he is reverently shown clasping 
the white cross, which to Sassenachs is somewhat more familiar in the Union Jack. 
Like the pipe banners of the previously mentioned Lowland regiments, those of 
The Royal Scots Fusiliers are blue. The Duke of Windsor, when Prince of Wales, 
held the Colonelcy-in-Chief of the regiment and as such had his own special banner 
emblazoned with the appropriate insignia. 


Dark green pipe banners with silver fringes are favoured by The Cameronians 
(Scottish Rifles), Scotland’s one and only Rifle regiment. The colour conforms with 
the rest of the Rifle kit. Since banners are not carried by the 1st Battalion, these 
remarks must be confined to those borne by the 2nd Battalion, the old Perthshire 
Light Infantry. The battalion’s birthplace is commemorated by the adoption of the 
coat-of-arms of the County of Perth as the centre design for the regimental pipe 
banner, which, adorned with many battle scrolls, is carried on all dress occasions 
by the Pipe-Major. The seven remaining banners in use prior to the War were 
presented from time to time by officers on obtaining command of companies. They 
bear on each side the family crest of the officer, beneath which a representation of 
the Sphinx serves as a reminder of the achievements of the old goth in Egypt at 
the commencement of the last century. 

Romance surrounds two pipe banners of The Highland Light Infantry (City 
of Glasgow Regiment), lineal descendants of the old 71st and 74th Highlanders. 
After helping General Beresford to capture Buenos Aires. in 1806, the former 
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regiment, now the rst H.L.I., found itself minus two banners, one of which eventually 
found its way into the Church of Santo Domingo, B.A., where it rests, though not 
on view, to this day. It bears the numerals “ 71 ’’ which, with a representation of the 
Royal Crown and other devices, appear on a buff background. Facings of that 
colour are still in vogue with this non-kilted Highland regiment. The other banner 
which disappeared at Buenos Aires was gold-fringed ard embroidered with a thistle 
and rose on a field of crimson silk. In all probability this was the Pipe-Major’s 
banner. For seventy-six years it reposed in a house in Chile, the residence of a 
Chilian Admiral, whose grandfather had instructed his sons to guard the trophy 
carefully till a favourable opportunity presented itself of restoring it to its rightful 
owners. Following a certain amount of correspondence and to cut a long story 
short, Queen Victoria eventually detailed a warship to pick up the banner. The 
treasure was duly handed to Her Majesty, who sent it to the officers of the 1st H.L.I., 
in whose Mess it is still preserved. It is interesting to note that a coloured plate 
of the buff-coloured pipe banner in the church at Buenos Aires appears in a Spanish 
book entitled ‘‘ Trofeos de la Reconquista de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires en el 
afio 1806.” When the Duke of Connaught was Colonel-in-Chief of The Highland 
Light Infantry his coat-of-arms was conspicuous on the pipe banner carried by the 
Pipe-Major. 

So much for the banners of the non-kilted Scottish regiments, the pipers of which 
alone wear the kilt, since bagpipes and trews do not go well together. The remaining 
regiments, The Black Watch, Seaforth, Gordons, Camerons and Argylls comprise 
the five kilted Highland regiments which for generations have caught the fancy 
of the general public. The custom of the captain of each company of a Highland 
battalion having his arms on the banner of the piper of that company is without 
doubt inherited from the practice amongst Scottish nobility of allowing their domestic 
pipers to strut about with armorial banners on their bagpipes. This apparently 
civilian custom was in vogue in the X VIIth Century when the first Highland regiment 
was yet unborn. The oldest Highland regiment, The Black Watch (Royal Highland 
Regiment), still treasures a banner bearing the crest of General Lord Rollo, who 
held the Colonelcy of the regiment for nearly twenty years. It was borne by successive 
Pipe-Majors up to 1907 and now hangs in the Officers’ Mess attached to a set of pipes 
used in the South African War. That banners adorned the pipes played in the 
regiment over two centuries ago is proved by the existence of a contemporary 
full-length portrait of a piper of the 42nd in 1743. The modern pipe banner of The 
Black Watch, carried for all officers above and including company commanders, 
displays St. Andrew’s Cross and the motto of the Order of the Thistle on a blue 
field, the other side being monopolized by the officer’s family crest in its correct 
heraldic colours on a background of the appropriate livery colour. 


Pipe banners have not always been of the swallow-tailed pattern now in use. 
In the Officers’ Mess of the depot é6f The Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs, The 
Duke of Albany’s) at Fort George, Inverness-shire, there is a small silk rectangular 
banner carried in the ‘fifties by a piper of the 72nd, now the 1st Battalion, and if 
reliance can be placed on Ebsworth, a contemporary artist who specialized in the 
uniforms of military musicians, the “‘ fish-tailed ”’ type of pipe banner was favoured 
by this particular regiment a few years prior to the Crimean War. A lemon-yellow 
banner, rectangular in shape and somewhat resembling a Regimental Colour. on a 
very small scale, is shown in an old coloured drawing of the Pipe-Major’s pipes in 
1825, preserved in the Officers’ Mess of the rst Seaforth. With the close of the 
century the old yellow facings disappeared, thus necessitating the introduction of 
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buff pipe banners to coincide with the colour of the new facings. Since the War of 
1914-18 silk banners of this colour, with silver fringe, have been provided by ‘each 
company commander of the 1st Battalion. In addition to the well-known ‘badge 
of the Deer’s Horns, scrolls bearing the battalion’s past and present designations 
appear on each banner, whilst many hard-won battle honours surround the officer’s 
crest on the reverse side. Prior to the seventies, officers’ armorial bearings were 
not displayed on the pipe banners of the 72nd, nor has the Union always appeared 
on the Commanding Officer’s banner. The pre-war banners were, to quote an old 
Pipe President of the Battalion, “ fish-tail’’ in shape. They included a regimental 
banner, both sides of which were ornamented with the Deer’s Horns and the cypher 
coronet of the Duke of York and Albany. 

Pipe banners, as may be guessed, are rather expensive affairs. Something like 
a hundred pounds was paid in 1875 for a beautiful set of pipe banners presented by 
Colonel Mackenzie and other officers of the 78th, now the 2nd Seaforth, to the pipers 
of that regiment. To quote one of the regiment's historians, they were then “ con- 
sidered the most costly flags that have ever been presented to the pipers of any 
regiment.”’ The pipe banners of the 2nd Battalion are of different design to-those 
carried by the 1st Battalion, the badges and battle honours of the two battalions 
being emblazoned on both sides. One of these badges, the Elephant, familiar as 
one of the two collar badges of the Seaforth, commemorates the brilliant con- 
tribution made by the 78th to Wellington’s victory at Assaye in 1803. This animal 
emblem, with the Prince of Wales’s Feathers and many other beautifully worked 
devices, made a brilliant display on the Colonel-in-Chief’s banner in the years pre- 
ceding the lamented abdication. The Prince of Wales’s position as head of the 
regiment was in like manner made apparent in the Ist Battalion by the carrying 
of a banner which H.R.H. himself presented to the battalion. The collection of 
pipe banners of the Seaforth Highlanders hanging in St. James’s Palace are pre- 
sentations made to the Prince by all battalions of the Regiment. It is interesting 
to note that in recent years the banners of the 2nd Battalion, unlike those of the 
Ist, were supplied by a special pipe banner fund and were therefore not the property 
of individual officers. 

The Gordon Highlanders keep in line with the majority of regiments in sporting 
banners emblazoned with officers’ armorials. The most attractive banner is that 
borne on the pipes of the Pipe-Major, since it displays the many battle honours won 
by this illustrious regiment. Information concerning banners borne by the Gordons 
in bygone times is somewhat scant and even a monumental work like that devoted 
to the regiment’s career by Colonel Gardyne is disappointing in this respect. That 
particular historian, however, when referring to the Pipe-Major in 1850 records the 
fact that “he carried on grand occasions the regimental banner on his pipe, each 
company piper carrying that of his captain,” from which statement one may safely 
infer that the practice of displaying officers’ crests was then in vogue in the gand. 


The Union is conspicuous in the top inside corner of every pipe banner shown 
in a photograph of the pipers of The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders taken at 
Devonport in the year of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. Embraced in the regimental 
crest on each banner is the old numerical designation ‘“ LX XIX,” the only banner 
in the group displaying battle honours being that shown on the pipes of the Pipe- 
Major. In 1887 the Camerons were the only single-battalion regiment in the 
Service, but in the late ‘nineties a 2nd Battalion was formed and it was to this 
battalion that King George V presented a Pipe-Major’s banner thirteen years ago. 
In virtue of His Majesty being Colonel-in-Chief of the regiment, the banner bore 
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the Royal crown and monogram, which, with the regimental badge embroidered on 
the other side, was worked at the Royal School of Needlework. The Union was 
included on both sides and, in common with the other banners of the regiment, was 
of Royal Blue. Its presentation to the battalion, then quartered at Aldershot, 
was the subject of a ceremonial parade at which the new banner was borne at the 
head of the pipers after the Colcnel of the regiment, Major-General N. J. G. Cameron, 
had securely tied it to the pipes of the Pipe-Major. The regimental badge forms the 
chief feature of the company pipe banners of the Camerons, whilst tucked away in 
a corner of the banner one may behold a small representation of the company 
commander's family crest. Modern pipe banners, unlike the old rectangular type, 
are shaped to suit the angle at which the pipes are held by the piper. 


Official recognition of pipers was not given by the War Office until the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, and when some four years earlier an inspecting General was 
instrumental in obtaining the abolition of the pipers in the gtst, now the 1st Battalion 
of The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders (Princess Louise’s), the Commanding 
Officer duly recorded the tragic loss and at the same time made the rather vague 
entry: “the old pipe banners dating back to early times were stored away.” To 
this day the battalion still cherishes two of its old banners, in one of which evidence 
is preserved of the old spelling ‘‘ Argyleshire.’’ This particular banner is quite 
a small affair of rectangular shape, ornamented on both sides with the boar’s head 
and wreath of myrtle of the Argyll family. The other banner is quite plain on the 
one side, but exhibits on the other side a crest encircling the numeral “ XCI,” 
a time-honoured number which disappeared sixty-six years ago. The banner was 
carried by the Pipe-Major in the ’seventies and was the only pipe banner then carried 
by the regiment. It is the oldest pipe banner of the gist of which there is any 
record and as becomes a regimental banner, as distinct from a private or company 
banner, it is devoid of an officer’s family crest. The banners in use prior to the late 
war all had a personal association, since a regimental banner was not carried. 
A banner was borne for every officer above and including the rank of Captain, and 
their coats-of-arms were reproduced in their natural colours on a field of the colour 
of the officer’s livery. The reverse side of the banner formed a strange contrast, 
since the regimental crest and the monogram of Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
the Colonel-in-Chief, appeared on a background of the regimental tartan. This 
deviation from the general rule of utilizing the colour of the facings, which in this 
case would have been a bright yellow, provided complete harmonization between 
the pipe banner and the kilt of the piper. Battle honours are conspicuous by their 
absence on the pipe banners of The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, whose 
znd Battalion is represented in the regimental badge by the quaint mountain cat 
of the Sutherland family. The custom of carrying banners on the pipes in this 
battalion dates from the early ‘sixties, when the regiment figured in the Army List 
as the 93rd of the Line. That old numerical designation still appeared within the 
Garter on the pre-war pipe banners, the officer’s crest and motto being displayed on 
the other side. Preserved at Leith Hall, Aberdeenshire, is a pipe banner carried by 
the old 93rd in the Crimean War, a campaign recalling the regiment’s “ Thin Red 
Line "’ at Balaclava and its proud boast of being the only infantry regiment entitled 
to this battle honour. 

No hard and fast King’s Regulations govern or even interfere with the carrying 
of pipe banners by Scottish regiments and, as may be seen in the foregoing remarks, 
the number carried varies, battle honours are not favoured by all, officers’ family 
crests are ruthlessly excluded by others and, in short, each battalion revels in the 
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privilege of being able to do just what it thinks best regarding these gay adornments 
to the pipes. In the pages of an erudite military journal published thirteen years 
ago a correspondent who preferred to remain anonymous commented on the display 
of family crests on Army pipe banners and stated that it was a unique fact.in the 
Service, “‘ for it means that the arms of a private individual become part of the 
equipment of the forces of the Crown.’”’ Strictly speaking, this is not correct. A 
pipe banner is the private property of the regiment or of its officers as a whole, or, 
more often than not, the personal property of an individual officer, supplied by him 
at his own expense and taken away by him on his retirement from the Service. 
It is definitely not’Government property and cannot be classed in the same category if 
as Colours and Standards, provision for which are made by King’s Regulations. | 
Furthermore a piper is correctly dressed when tartan ribbons form the only adorn- 
ment to his pipes, and yet, curiously enough, that same piper cannot be accused of 
being improperly dressed when, on the traditional musical instrument of his country, 
he proudly displays a privately-owned, richly ornamented banner. 
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A SCOTS ADMIRAL OF THE RUSSIAN NAVY 
By W. M. PARKER 


“ Y the Grace of God, We Peter the First, Czar and Sole Monarch of all 
B Russia, &c., &c., &c. Be it known to Every one, That We have Graciously 
Appointed and Constituted Thomas Gordon (Captain Commander in our 
Navy for his well recommended to us Experiences, Dilligence and Zeal for our 
Service) to be our Rear Admiral the first day of January, 1719, as Likewise by These 
Presents and By the Power hereof We Do Constitute him, and Therefore Command 
all Those in our Service to Acknowledge and Respect him the said Thomas Gordon 
in usual manner as our Rear Admiral: And in Return of These Presents, We hope 
that he in this Post most graciously Granted by us to him, Will Behave himself 
so Dilligently as is becoming to a Good, faithfull Officer and Servant. In Testimony 
hereof We have Subscribed These with our own hand and Commanded to affix unto 
it our Imperial Seal: Given on board The Ingermanland in the Year 1719 the 
11th of July being under Sail. . . . The Original Patent Signed Thus (Peter).” 
Such was the phraseology in which Peter the Great, in his flagship the ‘‘ Ingerman- 
land,” framed the first promotion in the Russian Navy of an undeservedly forgotten 
historical figure—Thomas Gordon, one among several Scotsmen who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in Russian naval history. This document is in the Abercairny 
Papers, recently acquired by the Register House, Edinburgh, a collection which, in 
addition to a Commission of 1709, contains Gordon’s hitherto unpublished memoranda 
and correspondence from shortly after his joining the Russian Navy until within 
a few years of his death. 

But to give a full portrait of this remarkable seaman we must go back to the early 
period of his life before he went to Russia. Born in Aberdeen in the middle of the 
XVIIth Century, he went to sea at an early age. Between 1688 and 1693, he was 
trading from Aberdeen, his voyages embracing Shetland, Holland, Norway and 
Sweden. Subsequently, as captain of the “‘ Margaret ’” of Aberdeen, with 100 men 
and 30 guns, he received a Royal Warrant from William’ III, then in Holland, to 
sail from Campvere, or Vere, to the Mediterranean to “ assail, sink, or otherwise 
destroy the enemie’s fleet.” Later that year he commanded the ‘“ Neptune ”— 
an armed merchantman or privateer in the Dutch service. In 1695, he was sailing 
from Rotterdam to Edinburgh in an English-built vessel of 16 guns under Dutch 
colours, with a crew of 20 Scotsmen and a load of coals and wool for St. Malo, 
when he was taken prisoner by a French privateer on the grounds that his 
credentials were not in order, because they related to a Dutch vessel whereas his 
was English built and manned by Scotsmen. He was sent to Brest, but eventually 
liberated. 

About 1703 he was appointed to the ‘‘ Royal Mary,” and it was in that ship, as a 
Master and Commander in the Royal Navy, that he showed much enterprise in 
protecting our shipping from the depredations of the sea robbers who then scoured 
the North Sea. So successful was he that a report in April, 1704, stated he “ has 
chased the coast of some privateers, having chased three of them. He came to the 
mouth of the Firth [of Forth] with twenty sail of wictuall ships, and has again 
returned to his cruise.” 

Between 1705 and 1715, Gordon commanded five ships in the Scots and English 
Navies—the ‘‘ Royal William,” the ‘ Leopard,” the “ Edinburgh,” the “ Moor,” 
and the “ Advice,” in addition to the “ Royal Mary.” Being promoted to Commo- 
dore in 1706, he continued his guard on the East Coast of Scotland, with orders 
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to protect shipping and convoy it between Tynemouth and the Orkney Islands, 
During these operations he wrote to the Earl of Wemyss—Lord High Admiral of 
Scotland, raising the old question of the English Navy’s claim to be saluted by 
Scots men-of-war and referring to a complaint by Captain Jones of the English ship 
“ Dunwich” that he had fired an evening and morning gun in an English port. 
Having put into this port, Gordon without warning was saluted by Jones with a 
shotted round. “I immediately sent my Lieutenant on board him to know the 
meaning of such rashness. He complained of my spreading a broad pendent in 
English waters, and gave that for the reason. Now, my Lord, I have done nothing 
in this case but what the English are doing in our rivers, and what the Dutch do also 
in their and our waters in company of the Queen’s ships. Captain Jones takes 
amiss also my firing an evening and morning gun, altho’ the English and Dutch 
do the same when with us.” He suggested, therefore, that no opportunity be lost 
to adjust the matter and render such things distinct between the Scots and English 
Navies. 


An opportunity was afforded Gordon’s adventurous spirit in 1708, when, under 
Byng, who was combating a threatened invasion on our coast from France in the cause 
of James III and VIII—the ‘‘ Old Pretender,’’ he distinguished himself in the 
famous running sea fight off Montrose between the British under Byng and the 
French under Forbin. The chase of the French, which Byng started near the 
Firth of Forth, continued up the coast of Forfar and Aberdeen, At dawn on 14th 
March, off Buchan Ness, Byng saw the enemy’s rear so many miles ahead that he 
abandoned pursuit, and retired to guard the mouth of the Forth against their return. 
But the intrepid Gordon in command of the “ Leopard,” refused to give up. Sighting 
the ‘‘ Salisbury ’’ of 50 guns, loaded with French infantry and some Scots and Irish 
Jacobites, he bore down and captured her—the sole trophy of the fight. 


During the next five or six years Gordon became involved in the Jacobite 
intrigues attempting to raise a rebellion in favour of the Stuarts, and, like many 
another Jacobite, he was so disgusted by the Hanoverian régime that he was 
prepared to serve elsewhere. Declining to take the oath of allegiance to George I, 
he resigned his Commission. 

Peter the Great, intent on making Russia a great naval Power and favouring 
British methods of building and equipping men-of-war, had gone to Holland to engage 
British shipbuilders and sea-officers for his purpose. Among those officers he secured 
Thomas Gordon. Thus, when over fifty, Gordon abandoned our Navy and entered 
that of Russia as Captain Commander, and thereafter remained in Russian waters 
for a quarter of a century. By 1718 he was not only commanding the battleship 
“ Katharina,” but he was also Commander-in-Chief of a squadron of six vessels 
which cruised between Odensholm in Denmark and the Finnish Skerries. Then, 
in 1719, as we have seen, his valuable services were rewarded by Peter the Great 
with promotion to Rear-Admiral, and it was no uncommon thing for the Tsar to dine 
in Gordon’s flagship, the ‘“‘ Lesnoy.” 

In 1720 the Great Northern War between Russia and Sweden was in full progress, 
and in September Gordon inserted these entries in his memorandum book. “ This 
morning at 9 oclocke rear admirall Sievers [?] brought 5 of the Commanding officers 
to me . . . to acquaint them to follow my directions—order’d them to bring me, 
as soon as possible, a list of what officers & seamen are wanting to Compleat theire 








1“ The Old Scots Navy from 1689 to 1710,” edited by James Grant, LL.B. (Publs. 
Navy Records Socy., Vol. xliv : 1914), pp. 337-338. 
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complement according to the Establishment as also a demand for what may be 
wanting to fitt their Ships for the remaining part of this and the ensuing Campaign.” 
‘‘ Sign’d a demand into the Admiralty . . . for wax, papers, Pens & Inke.” ‘‘ To 
write to The Lord Hy Admirall [Apraxin]j* of my having taken the Command of those 
Ships and informe him of what readiness they are in.” “‘ When anything is wanting 
for the Squadron to acquaint Generall Charnishoff thereof as also the secretary 
[Tormeshoff] of the Admiralty.” 


By 1721 we find Gordon established at St. Petersburg. The Tsar had ordered 
him to engage one William Cooper, formerly storekeeper in the naval dockyard 
at Portsmouth, to serve in Russia, and to Cooper he thus writes on 24th March: 
‘His Majesty has been regulating the officers of the Ports and those of the Navy 
office. You were much wanted on that occasion to informe his majesty of the manner 
of our British Navy which he seems to like more than that of any other Nation.” 
In view of the Tsar’s enthusiasm for our Navy, it is not surprising that an outstanding 
officer like Gordon became very greatly in favour at Court. His opinion, indeed, 
was always consulted in affairs of moment ; and invariably his advice was adopted. 
An instance occurred in 1726 when a British fleet, under Sir Charles Wager, was sent 
into the Baltic. The Russian Court was so irritated by its appearance that it was 
resolved to hazard an action rather than endure its continuance there. Gordon, 
however, very prudently advised the Admiralty Council that the Russian fleet was 
by no means in a condition to venture an engagement with that of Britain, and 
orders were accordingly given for laying it up, and so securing it from being insulted. 


From 1721 to 1725, during the last four years of the Emperor Peter’s reign, 
Gordon’s great merits were distinctly recognized. He was permitted to partake 
in the Admiralty Councils, and in July, 1723, he had the honour of attending the 
Emperor in a big naval demonstration he staged when 24 ships-of-the-line and 
ro frigates, together with a large coast flotilla, cruised in the Baltic. An advanced 
guard, with the 60-gun “‘ Katharina ” as flagship, was commanded by the Emperor 
himself as Vice-Admiral, while the rear-guard was under Gordon. On 16th March, 
1722, Gordon writes: “I have no idle time on my hand, for 1 am appoynted one of 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty where I am oblig’d to be every day to regulate 
the affaires of the Navy. . . . I ranke with a Lt generall and none but 2 mareshalls, 
4 generalls, 3 admiralls, the Chancellor, & so many Lt generalls as are older in Com- 
mission than I, so that in this great Empire there is 20 can sitt above me. I doe 
not informe you of this out of vanity, but only to tell you that my expence is much 
more than I care for.’’ This last remark refers to the reduction of naval officers’ 
pay, and to his additional allowance from the Cabinet, or Privy Purse, which was 
then stopped. All the answer given to those who grumbled was, that if any office: 
was not satisfied, he might have his dismissal. 

But Gordon suffered greater distress than financial worry when two years later 
his beloved patron and friend, Peter the Great, died. The effect this had on him 
is feelingly expressed to a Monsr. Le Gendre on 2nd February, 1725. “ It is with the 
utmost sorrow and greef I acquainte you of the death of the Emperor of Russia, 
for it hath pleased the Almighty Creator to remove him out of the world the 28th 
of January at 5 acloake in the morning to the great regret of all good men, especially 
at a time when he hade form’d vast projects for the advantage of all Europe.”’ 


At Cronstadt—the great arsenal which Peter had founded in 1703, Gordon 
was now Acting Commander-in-Chief, taking over the canal and docks, recently 





* Count Fedor Matvvyeevich Apraxin, an old Russian noble. 
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transferred to the Admiralty. But whereas he had had easy access to the Emperor's 
person, he found it difficult to have private talks with his widow—the Empress 
Catherine I. Nevertheless, the Empress soon showed her appreciation of this able 
Scots seaman. On 15th January, 1716, a letter of Gordon’s informs us that “ on the 
30th November last the Empress was pleas’d to honore me with the Order of St. 
Alexander, which is a Scarlet Ribon wore as the Order of the Garter with a Star on 
the left breast. I hope this will nowayes be desagreable to my friends and for the 
rest I am little concern’d.” 


Early in May, 1727, the Empress Catherine died, and was succeeded by her 
grandson—Peter II. In announcing this to a friend, Gordon also discloses an 
important item of news. ‘‘ Two dayes before her death she was so gracious as to 
think of me and to leave ane order sign’d with her owne hand declaring me one 
of the admirals and accordingly after the proclamation of the Emperor that was 
notified to me and I am now in that Post.” 


In November, 1727, Gordon was appointed Commander-in-Chief at Cronstadt. 
He retired from the post in the summer of 1729 ; he resumed it temporarily in 1730 ; 
he was presented with the Delegate’s House there as a hereditary freehold estate 
in 1731; and in 1733 he was again Commander-in-Chief—an appointment he held 
for the rest of his life. His retirement in 1729 was in order to sit in the City, or 
College, of Admiralty.* As it happened, that move coincided with a temporary 
deterioration of the Russian Navy, for at that time the Navy had become Russia’s: 
weak point. Unlike his grandfather, Peter II loathed the sea and hated ships ; 
he took little interest, therefore, in the maritime affairs of his empire. The crews 
of the fleet, too, were greatly depleted as many of the Russian sailors, inexperienced 
and readily succumbing to seasickness, shared the young Emperor’s aversion to the 
sea ; and although their ships sailed well, they were badly manned and manceuvred. 
Again, Admiral Apraxin’s death that year did not help to arrest the retrogression. 
Moreover, an influential Moscow family—the Dolgorukis, who were designing to 
make an ambitious marriage between Catherine Dolgoruki and Peter II, had always 
considered the Navy as a useless luxury ; and it seems to have been their deliberate 
object to reduce it gradually to vanishing point. It was well known that all the 
ships-of-the-line built before 1721 were unfit for service, despite the fine appearance 
they made in dock. Thus the magnificent Navy, by which Peter the Great. had 
intended to sustain Russian maritime supremacy in the North, was in danger of 
disappearing, 

These topics Gordon mentions in letters during the summer of 1729. From 
St. Petersburg he writes: ‘‘ Our Court remains at Mosco and no appearance of its 
return to this place, perhaps when the Emperor comes to more years and can Judge 
for his owne interrest he may make his residence at this place as his Grandfather did. 
You know tthe nobility of this country are mostly enclin’d to be near where theire 
estates are, which is reasonable, and they influence the Emperor. I have been told 
that the late Lord Hy Admiral, Lord Apraxin, some time before his death earnestly 
beg’d of the Emperor not to forsake St. Petersburg as a place fitt for the seat of the 
Empire and that the fleet should not be neglected, being the glory of the Empire 
which his Royal Grandfather hade establish’d at a great expence and much trouble. 
How far this wholesome advice will prevaille on the young Monarch time will discover 
At present, the fleet is in a pretty good condition, but our seamen are wearing 





3 There was an Admiralty College and eight other different institutions of the kind 
at St. Petersburg. The Admiralty College corresponded to our Board of Admiralty, 
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out and no recruits has [sic] been given those three years past. . . . The Ship Petter 
the ffirst . . . which you know the late Emperor. built, is as fine a Ship as can be 
seen. She saylles and works as one of the ffrigates.”’ 


Peter II’s death caused no change in the Navy, as Gordon assures a corres- 
pondent on 18th April, 1730, “ for the Lady that now Reigns is by all accounts 
a Lady of spirit and has resolv’d to follow the scheme of her deceas’d unckle Petter 
the Great, especially in what regards the Imperial Navy. We begin to fynd the 
effects of it.’ The young Emperor had died in his fourteenth year and been 
succeeded by Anne, Duchess of Courland. 


To round off this portrait of Admiral Thomas Gordon, one or two events of 
importance in the last ten years of his life remain to be recorded. Even when 
he was past seventy, he still commanded the fleet, having his flag first in the battle- 
ship “‘ Natalia”’ and then in the battleship “ Slutelburg.” His last naval action 
was that in 1734 during the War of the Polish Succession. Stanislaus Leszcynski— 
the King of Poland, had sought refuge in the fortress of Danzig, when on 30th 
September, 1733, General Peter Lacy (an Irishman), at the head of a Russian army, 
appeared on ‘the right bank of the Vistula, opposite Warsaw. Stanislaus was 
expecting reinforcements promised by France—a matter of 16 warships and 3 
regiments, and it was of great importance to Russia that he should be driven out of 
Danzig, where help could reach him by sea. Lacy was therefore ordered to lay 
siege to the fortress without delay, but it became only too evident that, his army 
having dwindled considerably, the enterprise would be anything but easy. The 
Danzigers, well served by French and Swedish gunners, were determined to resist 
to the uttermost and all through the Winter the siege dragged on. In March of 
1734, however, Lacy was relieved of all responsibility by the arrival in camp of 
Marshall Count Burkhard Christoph Miinnich‘ with considerable reinforcements 
of Russians and Saxons. Two days later a strongly-fortified redoubt called 
‘‘ Scotland ” was captured; the following day the bombardment of the city itself 
commenced ; and then for a fortnight the siege languished. 


On 2oth May the long-expected French fleet appeared in the roads and dis- 
embarked 2,400 men, commanded by Brigadier La Motte Pérouse. A week after- 
wards this little army made a gallant attempt to force the Russian entrenchments, 
but were repulsed and compelled to find refuge behind the fortifications of Weichsel- 
miinde. This encounter was memorable as being the first occasion on which the 
Russians and the French crossed swords. Hitherto Miinnich had been much 
hampered in his operations by lack of artillery, and # was imperative that Russia 
should strengthen her attacking force, but, on roth June, he was greatly heartened 
by the sight of the Russian fleet of 14 battleships, 5 frigates and several small craft, 
under Admiral Gordon, flying his flag on the battleship ‘‘ Peter I and II.”’ With 
it came 18 large mortars and 48 battering cannon, ranging from 18 to 36-pounders. 
The siege was now renewed with increased fury. Gordon had orders to attack the 
enemy’s fleet wherever he found it but, as the French had deemed it prudent not to 
await his arrival, he had to content himself with blockading Weichselmiinde, while 
Mannich vigorously bombarded Perouse’s little army till it was forced to surrender. 
The prisoners were sent on board the Russian fleet and taken to St. Petersburg. 
Gordon captured a French frigate and a small vessel, and recaptured three Russian 
ships. Two days after the surrender of the French army, Weichselmiinde capitu- 





4 Incidentally, Miinnich constructed the Ladoga canal along the shore of Lake 
Ladoga, a name familiar to us in the early stages of the late war. , 
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lated and the loss of its port soon decided the fate of Danzig, which was thereby 
entirely cut off from the sea. On 30th June the city capitulated unconditionally 
after a siege of 135 days which cost the Russians 8,000 men. Stanislaus, disguised as 
a peasant, had effected an escape a day or two previously. 

The news of the Danzig victory evidently reached Gordon’s friend, the celebrated 
Marshal Keith—a fellow countryman from North-East Scotland, who wrote from 
Javorof on 20th February, 1735, to congratulate him in these terms. “‘ My Dear 
Admiral, All the Poles that I have seen assure me that the so sudden surrender of 
the town was entirely owing to the appearance of the fleet which cut off all hopes of 
succours, and therefore they look on you as the main instrument of the loss of their 
liberty, for that is their ordinary term for us who have been emploied on this side of 
Poland.” 

Throughout all those years Gordon had not been forgotten by his native city 
and, in order to mark his rise to distinction, on 30th June, 1736, he was made an 
honorary burgess of Aberdeen. The document runs: ‘‘ Considering that the most 
illustrious gentleman, Thomas Gordon, Knight, Admiral of the Fleet of the Most 
Serene Empress of Russia, is a man of noble birth in this our Kingdom of Scotland, 
being honorably descended from the ancient race of Gordons . . . that he was 
from his early years a most worthy citizen of this city of Aberdeen, that this same 
brave man, when in the British Navy, strenuously defended the commerce and 
ships of this city from pirates and enemies of every kind; and that he, being on 
account of his great valour, deservedly promoted to the highest honours by the 
Empress of Russia, still befriends this city ; we, in token of our gratitude and 
esteem, do approve and confirm the aforesaid most illustrious gentleman, Thomas 
Gordon, as a burgess of this burgh, with all the rights and privileges of a guild 
brother.” The Russian Admiralty, too, made a welcome gesture by providing 
the Admiral with additional finances to comfort him in his declining days. An 
order was issued to pay him for the year 1737 the sum of 1,000 roubles, being his 
expenses for Name Days of the Imperial Family, for victory anniversaries, and 
national holidays, and in future to pay him 1,000 roubles out of the Admiralty’s 
funds. 

And so we take leave of the Admiral, “ full of years and honours.’’ To the 
end of his life he remained in Russia, living under a fifth reign, that of the Emperor 
Ivan VI, and dying eventually on 18th March, 1741. Included in the Abercairny 
Papers is a sketch which was drawn up for Gordon’s gravestone, consisting of a border 
depicting on either side a cherub’s head with wings and cross-bones; along the 
foot two hour-glasses with wings and a skull and cross-bones; and, beneath 
a crest of three boars’ heads, an inscription which reads: “ His Excellence Thomas 
Gordon first Admiral of Russia, Knt of St. Alexander. Died 18 March 1741. 
{ES 79.” 

The portrait of Admiral Thomas Gordon which I have endeavoured to present 
envisages for us, I think, a gallant seaman of sterling character, and altogether an 
attractive and rather lovable personality, well deserving of resuscitation and 
remembrance. ® 





5 A picture of Admiral Gordon, preserved at Gordon Castle in the early years of the 
present century, was reproduced as the frontispiece of James Grant’s The Old Scots Navy 
from 1689 to 1710. 
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WHAT TO READ—IIT 


S explained in the first of these articles, it is not possible in the space available 
A attempt anything in the nature of a complete bibliography of the various 
subjects ; the object is to suggest worthwhile literature from which the 
student can make his own selection. Should he need further guidance, he is invited 
to write to the Librarian outlining his needs, and all possible assistance will be given 
him. 
This article will deal with literature relating to :— 
Tactics and Weapons :— 
General 
Sea 
Land 
Air 
Command and Staff. 
Science and the Services. 
Tactics and Weapons are combined under one heading because it is now generally 
accepted thatthe study of them should not be divorced, on the principle of the old 
adage, “ No Mobility without Fire Effect ; no Fire Effect without Mobility.” 


Publications, and articles which have appeared in the Journal relating to 
Science and the Services emphasize the vital role which the scientist must now play, 
not only in the design of weapons and the equipment of the Services, but also in 
Intelligence, Planning and Operations. Asa corollary, the scientist cannot be of the 
greatest practical assistance to the Services unless he is enabled to understand their 
functions and needs. 

It is intended in due course to republish these articles on ‘‘ What to Read ”’ in 
pamphlet form, with new editions from time to time so that they can be kept as up to 
date as possible. 

TACTICS AND WEAPONS 
GENERAL 


Armament and History—Fuller (1946). 


R.U.S.I. Journal 


Amphibious Operations—November, 1946. 
Development of Landing Craft—May, 1945. 


SEA 


A Layman’s Guide to Naval Strategy—Brodie (1943). 
Naval Warfare: An Introductory Study—Creswell (1942). 
Battleships in Action—Wilson (1926). 


R.U.S.I. Journal 


The Battles of the Atlantic—May, 1947. 
Atomic Bomb Tests (Bikini)—November, 1946. 
British Minelaying in the War—August, 1946. 


1 No. I of these articles appeared in the JourRNAL of August, 1946. It dealt with literature 
relating to: International Affairs; Relations with the Dominions, Colonies and India ; 
Imperial Defence; and the Higher Study of War. 

No. II appeared in the JouRNAL of February, 1947, and dealt with: Strategy ; Combined 
Operations ; and Major Wars and Campaigns. 

















WHAT TO READ—III 


The Defensively Equipped Merchant Ship and the Future—August, 1946. 
Russian Convoys, 1941-45—May, 1946. 

The Navy’s Part in the Victory in Europe—February, 1946. 

The Composition and Design of our Post-War Fleet—February, 1946. 
The Battle of Leyte Gulf—November, 1945. 

Naval Bombardment—August, 1945. 

The Future of the Battleship—August, 1945. 

The Navy’s Part in Combined Operations—February, 1945. 

Naval Weapons and Tactics—August, 1944. 

Submarine Warfare—May, 1944. 

Minelaying from Aircraft—May, 1944. 

Light Coastal Forces in the 1939-45 War—February, 1944. 

Gunnery and the Naval Battle—February, 1933. 

Decoy as a Weapon of Naval Warfare—February, 1923. 


LAND 


Normandy to the Baltic—Montgomery (1947). 
The Revolution in Warfare—Liddell Hart (1946). 
Our Armoured Forces—Martel (1945). 

Armoured Warfare—Fuller (1943). 

Machine Warfare—Fuller (1942). 
Blitzkrieg—Miksche (1941). 


R.U.S.I. Journal 


Tank Development and Production, 1939-45—May, 1947. 
The Development of Mechanization, 1939-45—February, 1947. 
Mechanization, 1933-39—November, 1946. 
The Early Days of Mechanization—August, 1946. 
The Second Sedan—November, 1946. 
The Future of Armour as the Arm of Mobility—August, 1946. 
Behind the Enemy’s Lines in Burma—August, 1946. 
The Campaign in Burma—August, 1943. 
Jungle Warfare—February, 1946. 

~ - August, 1945. 

May, 1945. 

Tank and Anti- -Tank—February, 1940. 
Mechanization and Mobility in Open Warfare—November, 1945. 
Tactics and Design of A.F.V’s.—November, 1944. 
The Airborne Forces—November, 1944. 


The Future Development of Self-Propelled Gun Mountings—August, 1944. 


Lines or Localities—An Examination of Modern Defence—August, 1944. 
The Role of Infantry—February, 1944. 

High Ground—May, 1943. 

The Advance—February, 1943. 

Military Defensive Tactics—August, 1941. 

A New Deal in Tactics—November, 1935. 

High Velocity Small Arms—February, 1934. 


AIR 


Bomber Command—Harris (1946.) 
Per Ardua—Saunders (1944). 
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276 WHAT TO READ—III 


R.U.S.I. Journal 


The Future of Light Aircraft for the Army—August, 1946. 
The Development of Tactical Air Forces—May, 1946. 

A History Book of the Aeroplane—May, 1946. 

The Air Defence of Great Britain—May, 1946. 

Air Attack on Communications—November, 1945. 

Coastal Command—November, 1944. 

Bomber Command—February, 1944. 

The Development of Aircraft Armament—November, 1942. 


COMMAND AND STAFF 
CoMMAND 


The Art of the Admiral—Grenfell (1937). 
Generalship: Its Diseases and their Cure—A Study of the Personal Factor in 
Command—Fuller (1933). 


R.U.S.I. Journal 
Supreme Command—May, 1946. 
The Higher Commander—February, 1941. 
Training for Higher Command—August, 1939. 
The Higher Control of War—February, 1927. 


STAFF 
(i) GENERAL STUDIES 
The Staff and the Staff College—Godwin-Austen (1927). 
The General Staff and Its Problems—Ludendorff (1920). 
Staff Duties and Other Subjects—Aston (1913). 
Staff Work—Foster (1912). 
Duties of the General Staff—von Schellendorf (1905). 


(ii) SPEciaL STUDIES 
At G.H.Q.—Charteris (1931). 
The Great Munitions Feat—Dewar (1921). 
G.Q.C.—Pierrefeu (1920). 
Report of the Military Board of Supply—Cowans (Q.M.G. during 1914-18 War). 
From Mons to Loos: The Diary of a Supply Officer—Stewart (1916). 
A Staff Officer’s Scrap Book—Hamilton (1905-07). 


R.U.S.I. Journal 


Joint Planning Staffs—February, 1946. 

Some Problems at an Integrated Headquarters—November, 1945. 
Staff Training for Total War—August, 1944. 

Some Staff Duties—November, 1923. 


SCIENCE AND THE SERVICES 


World Power and Atomic Energy—Wimperis (1946). 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes—U.S. Report (Reprint by H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1945). 
Radar: A Report on Science at War—U.S. Government (Reprint by H.M. 

Stationery Office, 1945). 
Science and Mechanization in Land Warfare—Portway (1938). 
Daedalus, or Science and the Future—Haldane (1923). 























WHAT TO READ—III 


R.U.S.I. Journal 


Science and the Services—August, 1946. 

The Services and Scientists—February, 1945. 

Science—Future Warfare—November, 1937. 

Gas Warfare—August, 1935. 

Bacterial and Chemical Warfare (A German View)—-August, 1934. 
Bacterial Warfare (A U.S. View)—August, 1933. 

Chemical Warfare (International Committee)—February, 1933. 
The Chemistry of War—November, 1930. 

Chemical Warfare—August, 1928. 

The Development of Chemical Warfare—May, 1925. 


ADDITIONS 
The following articles published in the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL should be added to the 


list which appeared in ‘‘ What to Read ”’ in the Journat for February, 1947, under 
the heading “‘ Major Wars—War of 1939-45—(iv) Air :— 


Carrier Aircraft in Support of Major Landings—February, 1947. 
Air Aspects of the Operations in Burma—May, 1945. 

Airborne Forces—November, 1944. 

Air Campaign in Libya and Tripolitania—November, 1943. 


The next article of this series will deal with literature relating to the Personnel of 


the Services, under such headings as Leadership; Morale; Welfare; and Recruiting. 























THE R.U.S. MUSEUM 


By the SECRETARY 


Before the end of the year, the Museum should be fully reinstated. The Ministry 
of Works have decided that the Rubens ceiling is to be completely cleaned before it is 
replaced, so the scaffolding which has been obstructing the use of one end of the Banquet- 
ing Hall is being removed. As soon as this has been done, it will be possible to set out 
the models and other exhibits stored behind the temporary screen, then, except for the 
ceiling, the Hall will be restored to its time-honoured state. It is understood that the 
work of cleaning the great panels which compose the ceiling will take about two years. 


The opportunity is being taken to thin out the colours, ensigns and flags which hang 
from and under the gallery. Before these were taken down for safety during the War, 
they had become so numerous that, to reverse an old metaphor, the trees could not be 
seen for the wood. It is hoped that some of the colours which are not being re-hung 
may find an appropriate resting place in Regimental or County museums which have 
been established or developed since they were originally entrusted to the R.U.S.I. The 
same will apply to some of the old uniforms and head-dresses which, for lack of space to 
show them, are packed away in boxes or cupboards and seldom seen. Officers in charge 
and Curators of those museums are invited to make application for such loans. 


Following out this principle, the Institution by arrangement with the representatives 
of certain disbanded regiments, is transferring on long loan some of their silver, which was 
deposited here, to newly-formed messes which have no possessions of their own. These 
messes have also been lent a number of pictures. 

It should not be assumed from this that valuable possessions are being dispersed 
because they are no longer appreciated; rather is it a case of sharing some of the 
Institution’s plethora so that our best exhibits of every kind can be displayed to greater 
advantage and a little room made for new treasures. 


The Royal visit to South Africa has recalled personalities and incidents of the Boe: 
War—now happily relegated to its place in history, and as free from bitter memories 
as the War of American Independence. To the numerous mementoes of that campaign in 
the Museum, there has just been added the flag flown at Cronje’s headquarters and taken 
at his surrender of Paardeburg in February, 1900. It is being given an honourable place 
near the limber wheel of one of the 15-pdr. guns of the 66th Battery, R.F.A., which 
suffered so severely in the Battle of Colenso. Five Victoria Crosses were given to four 
officers and a Corporal for saving this gun; one of which was awarded posthumously 
to Lord Robert’s son. 

On the naval side, some interesting additions to the Admirals’ flags have been 
received. Admiral Sir Dudley de Chair has presented the Vice-Admiral’s flag which he 
flew in the celebrated ‘‘ Dreadnought’ when she was flagship of the Third Battle 
Squadron in 1917-18 (the rest of the Squadron was the battleships of the ‘‘ King Edward 
VIL” class—rudely known as the ‘‘ wobbly eight ’’), also his Rear-Admiral’s flag, worn 
by the armed merchant cruiser “ Alsatian ’—flagship of the famous Tenth Cruiser 
Squadron in 1914-16. A gaudy flag, which has been given a place amongst those of former 
enemies, is that of a C.-in-C. of the German Navy. It was recovered from a U-boat 
whose captain was one of the most skilful submarine commanders, when he surrendered 
at sea after the termination of hostilities. 

The fine series of dioramas in the Crypt has now been completed by yet another 
generous gift from Mr. Otto Gottstein, to whom the Institution is indebted for these 
unique representations of great events in our military history. This latest addition 
depicts the Battle of Flers, on 15th September, 1916. The subject was specially selected 
by the Council as being typical of trench warfare on the Western Front and the first 
occasion on which the tank was used in action. The set of fifteen dioramas ranges from 
the landing of Julius Caesar to D-day of the Allied Invasion of Normandy, and so traces 
the changes in warfare throughout just two thousand years. 
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The work of the Royal Engineers in the late war is now represented by a beautifully- 
made scale model in a scenic setting depicting an actual incident when an Assault 
Squadron, R.E., speedily bridged a large crater with a skid Bailey bridge and so facilitated 
an urgent forward movement during the advance through Germany, 


Other new additions, which have taken their place amongst the modern exhibits 
in the Crypt are very fine tampion plates from three famous warships—H.M.S. ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,” ‘“‘ Warspite’”” and ‘“‘ Renown.” It will be remembered that just twenty 
years ago, the latter was carrying the Duke and Duchess of York on their Imperial Tour 
round the world. Members who may have kept it, will find in their JouRNAL for February, 
1927, a good photograph of the “‘ Renown”’ setting out on this Mission—a companion to 
that of H.M.S. “‘ Vanguard’ at Cape Town, with Their Majesties and the Princesses 
on board, which forms the frontispiece of this JOURNAL. 


The Institution is indebted to the American Lockheed Aircraft Company for the gift 
of a fine model of their ‘‘ Hudson ”’ aeroplane, a type which did such valuable service 
for our Coastal Command, and which therefore takes its place in the large collection 
of models illustrating the development of Service aircraft from the early days of the 
R.F.C. and R.N.A.S. to those used by the Royal Air Force and the Naval Air Branch 
in the present day. 

Although the Air Section, like other parts of the Museum, is rapidly filling up, there 
is still room there for a few small and specially interesting Air exhibits, particularly 
those associated with historic events or famous personalities of the late war. 


Attention is invited to the Secretary’s Notes for the full list of Additions to the 
Museum during the past quarter. 











THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


THE MOSCOW MEETING 


FTER six weeks of abortive discussion, the Moscow Session of the Council 
Ae Foreign Ministers ended on 24th April. 

Although the main problems dealt with centred on the future of Germany 
and Austria, it was clear that the issues were, to use the words of Mr. Marshall, 
the U.S. Secretary of State, ‘‘ matters of vast importance to the lives of the people of 
Europe and to the future course of world history.” It is all the more deplorable, 
therefore, that the progress of humanity towards recovery from the War and the 
stabilizing of peace should have been repeatedly blocked by one of the Allied 
Powers which joined in the great fight for freedom. It is no good mincing words or 
closing our eyes to facts ; Soviet Russia, through the intransigence of her dictators, 
is to-day the greatest barrier to the reconstitution of World order and an increasing 
threat to international harmony. 


The specific differences which, after six weeks patient examination, proved 
insurmountable, have been clearly stated by Mr. Marshall in a broadcast after his 
return to Washington on 28th April. 


GERMANY 


Agreement between the Powers on the future of Germany, the U.S. Secretary 
of State explained, was made impossible because the Soviet Union insisted upon 
proposals that would have established in Germany a centralized government adapted 
to the seizure of absolute control of the country, which would be doomed economic- 
ally. Germany would be mortgaged to turn over a large part of her production 
as reparations, principally to the Soviet Union. “Such a plan not only involved 
an indefinite American subsidy but could result only in a deteriorating economic 
life in Germany and Europe, and an inevitable emergence of dictatorship and 
strife.” 

Mr. Marshall, referring to the American proposal for a four-Power pact to 
guarantee continuance of the demilitarization of Germany, said that Russia had put 
up a series of amendments which would have completely changed its character, 
and “‘ he was forced to the conclusion that the Soviet Government either did not 
desire such a pact or was following a course calculated to delay any immediate 
prospect of its adoption.” 

AUSTRIA 


The attitude taken by the Soviet Government towards the draft Austrian 
treaty involved a demand for the transfer of German assets in Austria which, if 
accepted, would, to quote Mr. Marshall again, “‘mean . . . that Austria’s chances 
of surviving as an independent, self-supporting State, would be dubious. She 
would, in effect, be a puppet State. All efforts to find a compromise solution were 
unavailing.” 

SOVIET UNION 


It may be thought superfluous to elaborate these blunt words ; but it is essential 
to a clear perspective of the present international situation that there should be no 
smoke-screening of the basic fact that Russia’s rulers are out for the political and, 
as a corollary, the military domination of Europe, nor is there any reason to believe 
that their ambitions are limited to that Continent, any more than were those of the 
Nazi leaders. This does not necessarily imply that Stalin and his confederates 
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are following the example of Hitler, Napoleon and former aspirants to World conquest, 
and that they are deliberately planning a third cataclysmic war. Russia is in no 
condition, either military or economic, to undertake such a rash enterprise, and this 
in itself ought to be a safeguard; but the real danger lies in the inherent condition 
of all dictatorships that the fires of their power must be continually fed by popular 
enthusiasm or national fear, and this is prone to result in the creation of a monstrous 
politico-military machine which, in the end, not even the dictators can control. 


Mr. Marshall alluded to a conversation with Stalin, in which the Generalissimo 
remarked that it was possible that no great success would be achieved at this Moscow 
session, but that compromises were possible and that it was necessary to have patience 
and not to become pessimistic. So far as that goes, it merely represents the Russian 
running true to form in his love of almost unlimited palaver and his ingrained 
disinclination to reach finality, especially if he thinks he can wear his opponent 
down and make a better bargain by procrastination. But, as Mr. Marshall said, 
we cannot ignore the factor of time. ‘‘ The recovery of Europe has been far slower 
than was expected. Disintegrating forces are becoming evident. The patient is 
sinking, so I believe that action cannot await compromise through exhaustion, . . . 
Whatever action is possible, must be taken without delay.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


The agreement for the economic fusion of the British and U.S. zones in Germany, 
signed in December of last year, was another bone of contention at Moscow and 
the object of bitter attacks by the Soviet representatives. The latter persistently 
ignored the fact that it was their own refusal to carry out the Potsdam agreement 
which brought about this merger “as the first step towards the achievement of the 
economic unity of Germany as a whole ’’—to quote the preamble to the agreement. 


This merger is a symptom of the increasing and closer co-operation of Britain and 
the United States in their efforts to safeguard the welfare and freedom of Europe, 
and indeed, the World, and to counter the threat of a new tyranny. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 


Following the receipt of a Note to the U.S. State Department, pointing 
out that Britain without economic support would be unable to continue her 
commitments towards Greece, President Truman, on 12th March, asked Congress 
to authorize immediate assistance to that country and also to Turkey to the amount 
of $400,000,000. Appearing before Congress in person, the President, in his speech, 
referred to the fact that “‘ The peoples of a number of countries have recently had 
totalitarian regimes forced upon them against their will. The U.S. Government 
has made frequent protests against coercion and intimidation, in violation of the 
Yalta Agreement, in Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria. I must also state that 
in a number of other countries, there have been similar developments.” 


THE VITAL CHOICE 


“At the present moment in world history,” said the President, ‘“ nearly 
every nation must choose between alternative ways of life... .. One way . . is based 
upon the will of the majority, and is distinguished by free institutions, representative 
government, free election, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of speech and 
religion. The second way of life is based upon the will of a minority forcibly imposed 
upon the majority. It relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled Press and 
radio, fixed elections and the suppression of personal freedom.” 
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Reviewing the situation in Greece, he said that the survival and integrity of 
that nation were of grave importance in a much wider situation. If Greece 
were to fall under the control of an armed minority, the effect on her neighbour, 
Turkey, would be immediate and serious. Confusion and disorder might spread 
throughout the entire Middle East. The collapse of Greece would also have a pro- 
found effect upon “ those countries in Europe . . . struggling . . . to maintain their 
freedom and independence while they repair the ravages of war. . . . Should we 
fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful hour, the effect will be far-reaching 
in the West as well as in the East.” 


On 18th March, it was announced that during the Spring a strong American 
naval squadron would visit the Piraeus, Suda Bay (Crete) and Istanbul during a 
Mediterranean cruise. 


Following close on these pronouncements, it was stated in the House that the 
British Government could not enter into any substantial commitments for Greece 
after 31st March, and would be unable to supply from its own resources the needs 
of Turkey. 

All this makes it abundantly clear that Britain, having used up nearly all her 
resources when she stood alone as the champion of freedom, now has little left with 
which to prop up weak or threatened Powers against a new infiltration to undermine 
their liberty. American statesmen have realized that this situation constitutes a 
danger to the Anglo-American “ way of life,” to which all freedom-loving peoples 
subscribe, and that, therefore, the United States cannot remain indifferent to 
European affairs and to Soviet power politics. 


THE CASE AGAINST ALBANIA 


The British complaint against Albania in connection with the mining of H.M. 
destroyers “ Saumarez ” and “ Volage ” in the Corfu Channel on 22nd October of 
last year, details of which were published in last quarter’s JOURNAL, was brought 
before the U.N. Security Council. 


The British case having been stated most convincingly, and a fantastic reply 
having been made by the Albanian delegate, further action, which was supported 
by the great majority of the representatives, was thwarted by the Soviet delegate, 
M. Gromyko, exercising the veto. 

On 3rd April, Sir Alexander Cadogan asked the Council to recommend that the 
dispute be referred to the International Court of Justice. A resolution to this effect 
was adopted, the Soviet Union and Poland abstaining from voting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, 
or which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their 
views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space 
available in each number of the JOURNAL.---EDITOR.) 


MAPS AND CHARTS 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal, 


S1r,—I was the officer responsible for some of the ‘‘ military maps’”’ referred to 
in Lord Mountbatten’s very interesting lecture appearing in your November issue, in 
which he said: ‘‘ These chaungs are inland waterways which the Navy had not charted. 
The only information available about them was that shown on military maps, and when 
one tries to navigate waters relying solely on military maps, one realises what a grave risk 
the Navy was taking.” 


, 


It might be amusing and interesting to know that, when preparing these maps 
on one part of the Burma coast, I got copies of the “‘ latest ’’ Admiralty charts and found, 
on transferring the five and ten fathom lines from these charts on to our newly-surveyed 
maps, that the ten fathom line ran through the middle of quite a large island lying off the 
coast and completely omitted from the chart ! 


T. M. M. PENNEY, 
20th February, 1947. Colonel, late Survey of India. 


RIFLING IN SMALL ARMS 
Sir,—I hope Major R. S. Brown’s very interesting article on “ Rifling in Small 
Arms,” in February’s number, may be followed by others on technical points connected 
with rifles and pistols, for it is rather doubtful if the British Services get the opportunities 
of being as ‘‘ weapon-conscious ’’ as some foreign forces, notably those of the U.S.A. 
Our military pistols, for example, do not compare very favourably with some models used 
in Europe and America. 


A theory on the twist in rifling which may be worth mention is that the twist is formed 
to have the same action of the thread with which the barrel is screwed into the receiver, 
so that the friction of the bullet in passing through the barrel tends to screw the latter 
more tightly into the breech. Conversely, with a rifling turning the-barrel out of the 
thread, the barrel would tend to become unscrewed from the breech after much use. 
It would be helpful to have the opinions of technical experts on this subject. 


FE. H, BAXTER. 
5th May, 1947. 














GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


DEFENCE POLICY AND EXPENDITURE 
A White Paper entitled Statement relating to Defence (Cmd. 7042) was presented 
by the Minister of Defence to Parliament and published on 14th February, 1947. The 
following are the main items of interest. 
The year 1947-48 is expected to be of an essentially transitional nature. 
Our defence commitments fall broadly under two heads—Current and Long Term 
Our current commitments, some of which are transitional, include :— 


(a) Garrison forces in Western Europe, 7.e., in Germany and, for the time being, 
in Austria. 

(6) Garrison forces in the Middle East and the Mediterranean, including 
Palestine. , 

(c) Forces of all three Services in the Mediterranean and Middle East to safe- 
guard our communications and provide small garrisons for British Colonies. 

(d) Forces required in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf. 

(e) Forces required for the present in India and Burma. 

(f) Forces to provide garrisons for British territories in the Far East, including 
Hong Kong and Malaya. 

(g) Small forces to provide support for local forces in Africa and the West 
Indies. 

(hk) A small force to continue to take part in the occupation of Japan. 


The meeting of the following long term commitments is considered ‘‘ fundamental 
to our ability to fulfil our declared intention to support the object of the United 
Nations ” :— 

(i) The security of the United Kingdom. 

(ii) The safeguarding of communications. 

This “ is vital to the defence of the United Kingdom and to the preservation of 
the links with the other parts of the Commonwealth and Empire, and requires, 
therefore, the maintenance of forces in various parts of the World.”’ 

(iii) The contribution to forces of the United Nations organization. 

To meet requirements for the above commitments, it is estimated that 1,087,000 
men and women will be serving in the Forces on 31st March, 1948, and a labour force 
of about 450,000 will be required to meet the production and related requirements of the 
Services during the financial year, 1947-48. 


Four principles are being followed by H.M. Government in considering the supply 
of equipment for the Services, viz. :— 
(a) Concentration on research ; ° 
(6) Limited introduction of equipment of the most modern kind ; 
(c) Maximum use of accumulated stocks ; 
(dZ) Maintenace of a reasonable war potential. 


The financial provision proposed for 1947-48 is :— 


Royal Navy sok a ..» 196.7 £ million 
Army meee = a rap. ee 
Royal Air Force ... ae bos eke re 
Supply so an iy jin 3500,3 is 





£899,000,000 


It is stated, however, that in a year such as 1947-48, ‘‘ there are many uncertainties 
and the possibility cannot be ruled out that the Government may have to ask Parliament 
to make supplementary provision for the Services before the next financial year closes.” 
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ORDERS, DECORATIONS AND MEDALS 


A detailed list showing the order in which Orders, Decorations and Medals should be 
worn was published in the London Gazette (No. 37877), dated 11th February, 1947. 


THE USE OF INFRA-RED EQUIPMENT 


Some details of the use of infra-red rays for a variety of operations in the late war 
have now been made public. 


Admiralty research scientists, who had studied infra-red rays since the last war 
were given the task of developing and applying to military use all available knowledge 
No time was lost. Messrs. E. M. I. Research Laboratories of television fame, developed 
in a few months an infra-red sensitive cell suitable for military use and this element was 
used in instruments for the many different applications. One problem was to supply 
a voltage of 3-4,000 volts. The normal system of using a vibrator power unit was devel- 
oped and used successfully wherever it was possible to accommodate the weight and size 
involved, and many equipments were supplied with this type of unit. An ingenious 
solution, however, was found to the problem of a 3,000 volt power supply where lightness 
and compactness were of paramount importance. Early in 1941, the development 
was completed of a Dry Pile based on the century-old work of a Swiss priest, Abbé 
Zamboni, which had not previously had any practical application. The battery, called 
a Zamboni Pile, is made from small discs of paper coated on one side with manganese 
dioxide and on the other with tin foil. Voltage produced was sufficient and the method 
could be used because of the very low current required—less than one-thousandth of a 
millionth of an ampere. 


The complete instrument resembles an ordinary telescope except that inside, between 
the lenses, is the special device which converts the invisible infra-red rays into green 
light. The special telescope or infra-red image converter, enables a complete scene 
illuminated with ‘‘ invisible searchlights ’’ to be seen in all its detail. 


The final signalling equipment was a small receiver weighing 1}lbs. with self- 
contained power supply, which could be operated single handed with ease. Compared 
with this, the equivalent German equipment—‘‘ Seehund ’’—weighed 16 Ibs. without 
its power unit, and was no more sensitive. 


First operational use of the new weapon was made in the Mediterranean in mid-1941. 
In Combined Operations raids infra-red beacons—often small pocket-size torches—and 
the small hand receivers were used to maintain contact with parent ships offshore. 
Raiding parties reported that while reconnoitring enemy-held beaches and in imminent 
danger of surprise, they obtained comforting re-assurance from a momentary glance 
through the receiver at the waiting beacon offshore. 


The three midget submarines which attacked the ‘‘ Tirpitz ’’ in Alton Fiord on 22nd 
September, 1943, were given this new weapon. The only craft to return owed its safety 
to infra-red. 


Outstandingly successful use of the equipment was made towards the close of ,the 
War against Japan. After three midget submarine operations within a few days of each 
other—the attack against Japanese cruisers in Singapore Harbour, and the cable-cutting 
operations at Saigon and Hong Kong—the gallant crews were greatly assisted by using 
this equipment, and no craft was lost. 


In Europe, infra-red beacons signalled the way to freedom for escaped prisoners- 
of-war and gave vital contact to resistance forces, such as the Norwegian underground 
movements, who were guided to safe rendezvous for supply missions. 


Infra-red beacons and receivers were first fitted to night fighters in the Royal Air 
Force. in 1942. These proved of great value in enabling our fighters to identify each other 
both in defensive operations and when the night fighters were accompanying our large- 
scale bomber raids at night over Germany. At a later date, when the bombers were 
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fitted with radar controlled guns, infra-red equipment was also carried by the bombers 
to enable them to identify other friendly aircraft and ensure that fire was opened only 
yn the enemy. 

In 1941, infra-red driving equipment was developed to allow transport and armoured 
vehicles to take up positions in darkness for dawn attack, free from aerial observation. 
For this purpose, infra-red binocular receivers were developed, incorporating two 
standard I/R tubes. 

As navigational aid during the Rhine crossing in 1945, transport of the 79th Special 
Armoured Division responsible for ferrying troops to the enemy shore was fitted with this 
infra-red equipment. Infra-red beacons marked points of the river entry along the 
river bank. 

Another simple receiver was produced to detect possible enemy use of infra-red 
equipment and extensive I/R reconnaissance was carried out from the air over enemy 
lines. Enemy I/R equipment, however, was never used on the Western front, although 
its restricted employment was reported during Germany’s Eastern offensive. 


An infra-red sight for automatic weapons was also developed, but the War ended too 
soon for it to be used. 


THE INSTITUTE OF NAVIGATION 


The objects of the Institute of Navigation are comprised broadly under four 
headings :— 

First to unite in one scientific society all those in the British Empire interested 
in the science of navigation and, by co-ordination of the achievement and knowledge 
of sea, land and air navigators, scientists and others associated with research and 
production, to increase the certainty in practice and encourage research into the 
problems of this science. 

Secondly, to co-ordinate university, professional and industrial education 
in the field in order to encourage uniformity in terminology, notation and computa- 
tional practice ; to bring practical navigators to the seats of learning both as students 
and instructors and to bring university teachers into touch with practice in order 
to increase their appreciation of practical problems. 

Thirdly, to maintain close liaison in the international sphere with other organiza- 
tions, notably the Institute of Navigation in the United States of America, interested 
in similar problems. 

Fourthly, to publish a periodical journal and such books and papers on naviga- 
tional and associated subjects as the Council may approve and to provide a library 
of navigational works for the use of its members. 

Particulars of nxembership can be obtained from the Executive Secretary of the 
Institute of Navigation, c/o The Royal Geographical Society, Kensington Gore, London, 
>.W.7. 




















NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. Tue KING 


The King and Queen and the Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret, on 3ist January, 
embarked in H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanguard,’”’ Captain W. G. Agnew, R.N., at Portsmouth on the 
first stage of their journey to South Africa. The battleship left harbour early on 
1st February, and was met in the Channel by the Home Fleet in two columns, led by the 
‘* Duke of York ’”’ and “‘ Nelson.’’ The ‘“‘ Vanguard ”’ steamed between the lines, and the 
Fleet fired a royal salute of 21 guns, 


Their Majesties and the Princesses landed at Capetown on 17th February for their 
tour of the Union of South Africa and the Rhodesias, which was to last until 24th April. 


The following have been appointed as Naval Aides-de-Camp to the King from 
8th January, 1947, in place of the officers stated, promoted to Flag rank :— 

Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) C. E. Lambe, C.B., C.V.O., vice Captain P. Kk. 
Enright, C.B.E. 

Captain (Commodore, 2nd class) G. Grantham, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., vice 
Captain D. Young- Jamieson. 

Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) L. D. Mackintosh, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., vice 
Captain C. Caslon, C.B.E. 

Captain (Commodore, 2nd class) J. T. Borrett, O.B.E., vice Captain W. R. 
Slayter, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 


The following have been appointed as Naval Aides-de-Camp to the King from 
8th January, 1947, in place of the officers stated, placed on the Retired List :— 
Captain (Commodore, 2nd class) B. C. B. Brooke, C.B.E., vice Captain F. C. Flynn. 
Captain G. T. Philip, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., vice Captain I, A. P. Macintyre, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Captain F. J. Wylie, vice Captain H. H. McWilliam. 
Captain P. H. G. James, vice Captain C. C, A. Allen. 
Captain R. E. T. Tunbridge, D.S.C., R.D., has been appointed a Royal Naval Reserve 
Aide-de-Camp to the King from 1st November, 1946, vice Captain (Acting Commodore) 
J. C. K. Dowding, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.D., placed on the Retired List. 


Captain H. J. Anchor, O.B.E., R.D., has been appointed a Royal Naval Reserve 
Aide-de-Camp to the King from 1st January, 1947, vice Captain (Acting Commodore) 
H. C. C. Forsyth, R.D., placed on the Retired List. 


The King has decided that the Royal yacht “‘ Victoria and Albert,” which is not now 
regarded as seaworthy, is to be used only for residential purposes when the King and 
Queen visit Portsmouth. 


The King and Queen will spend two full days with the Fleet when it visits the Clyde 
between 18th and 28th July. The Admiralty are arranging a special naval display for 
“* Clyde Week ”’ in appreciation of all that has been done for the Navy on this shipbuilding 
Tiver. 


BoaRD OF ADMIRALTY 


The King has been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date 
8th January, 1947, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for Executing the Office 
of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 

The Right Hon. George Henry, Viscount Hall. 

Admiral Sir John H. D. Cunningham, G.C.B., M.V.O. 

Admiral Sir Arthur J. Power, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Vice-Admiral Charles S. Daniel, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Douglas Blake Fisher, K.C.B., K.B.E. 
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Vice-Admiral Sir Philip L. Vian, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Rhoderick R. McGrigor, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Rear-Admiral Robert D. Oliver, C.B.E., D.S.C. 

John Dugdale, Esq. 

Walter James Edwards, Esq. 

John Gerald Lang, Esq., C.B. 

The First Lord, Viscount Hall, accompanied by the Naval Secretary, Rear-Admira} 

M. J. Mansergh, embarked in the cruiser ‘‘ Sussex ’’ at Devonport on 3rd April for a visit 
to the Mediterranean Fleet during the Easter recess. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS 


GrBRALTAR.—Rear-Admiral E. R. Archer arrived at Gibraltar on 26th January to 
take up the appointment of Flag Officer, Gibraltar, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir 
Victor Crutchley. 

RosytH.—It was announced on 11th February that Rear-Admiral A. E. M. B. 
Cunningham Graham had been appointed Admiral Superintendent, H.M. Dockyard, 
Rosyth, in succession to Rear-Admiral H. C. Bovell. 

First CRUISER SQUADRON.—It was announced on 6th March that Rear-Admiral 
R. V. Symonds-Tayler had been appointed to command the First Cruiser Squadron, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral H. R. G. Kinahan, with effect from June, 1947. He was being 
replaced as Chief of Staff to the Naval Representative of the British Chiefs of Staff on 
the Military Staff Committee of the United Nations Security Council by Rear-Admiral 
W. R. Slayter. 

(The command of the First Cruiser Squadron was to’have been taken up by Rear- 
Admiral Viscount Mountbatten of Burma, who in February was appointed Viceroy of 
India in succession to Field Marshal Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica.) 

The following appointments were announced on 27th March, to take effect in June, 
1947 i— 

Rear-Admiral A. R. M. Bridge to be Senior Naval Representative, British 

Element of Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee, Australia, in succession to Rear-Admiral 

R. H. Portal. 

Rear-Admiral S. H. T. Arliss to be Flag Officer Commanding British Naval 

Forces in Germany and Chief British Naval Representative in the Allied Control 

Commission, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Harold T. C. Walker. 

Rear-Admiral G. A. B. Hawkins to be Vice-Controller, in succession to Vice- 

Admiral Sir Henry C. Phillips. 


ADMIRALTY APPOINTMENTS 

Captain G. R. Waymouth was appointed for duty at the Admiralty from 15th April, 
prior to succeeding Captain J. R. S. Haines as Director of the Signal Division, Naval Staff. 

Captain H. St. L. Nicolson has been appointed Deputy Director of Manning, 
Admiralty Naval Staff, in succession to Captain J. W. Boutwood, from 18th March. 

Captain H. S. Hopkins has been appointed Deputy Director of Naval Ordnance (A), 
in succession to Captain W. S. Green. 

Captain J. A. Grindle has been appointed Director of Combined Operations (Naval) 
with the rank of Commodore, 2nd class, in succession to Commodore G. R. G. Allen, 
retired. 

Captain C. S. B. Swinley, R.N., has been appointed Chief of Naval Information, 
to date 25th April, in succession to Captain C. A. H. Brooking, R.N., who has reverted 
to the Retired List. ‘ 

Mr. F. Brundrett was in March appointed Chief of the Royal Naval Scientific Service 
in succession to Sir Charles Wright, who was to retire on 30th April. Mr. Brundrett has 
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been in the Scientific Service at the Admiralty since 1919. During the late war he was 
largely responsible for the mobilization of scientists and scientific workers in the Govern- 
ment service and the setting up of an inter-Service organization for valve development. 


RETIREMENT AND PROMOTION 

The Admiralty announced on 31st January that Vice-Admiral Sir Irvine G. Glennie, 
K.C.B., had been placed on the Retired List from that date, and that Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas H. Troubridge, K.C.B., D.S.O., had been promoted to Vice-Admiral, also from 
31st January. 

Honours AND AWARDS 
VicToRIA Cross 
The King has approved the award of the Victoria Cross to— 
The late Temporary Lieutenant Thomas Wilkinson, R.N.R. 


On 14th February, 1942, H.M, ship ‘‘ Li Wo,”’ a patrol vessel of 1,000 tons, formerly 
a passenger steamer on the Upper Yangtse River, was on passage from Singapore to 
Batavia. Her ship’s company consisted of 84 officers and men; they were mainly 
survivors from H.M. ships which had been sunk and a few from units of the Army and 
the R.A.F. Her armament was one 4-in. gun, for which she had only thirteen practice 
shells, and two machine guns. After leaving Singapore the previous day, the ship beat 
off four air attacks, in one of which 52 aircraft took part, and had suffered considerable 
damage. Late in the afternoon she sighted two enemy convoys, the larger of which was 
escorted by Japanese naval units, including a heavy cruiser and some destroyers. The 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Thomas Wilkinson, gathered his scratch ship’s company 
together and told them that, rather than try to escape, he had decided to engage the 
convoy and to fight to the last, in the hope that he might inflict damage on the enemy. 
In making this decision, which drew resolute support from the ‘whole ship’s company, 
Lieutenant Wilkinson knew that his ship faced certain destruction, and that his own 
chances of survival were small. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ Li Wo ” hoisted her battle ensign and made straight for the enemy. In the 
action which followed the machine guns were used with effect upon the crews of all ships 
in range, and a volunteer gun’s crew manned the 4-in. gun, which they fought with such 
purpose that a Japanese transport was badly hit and set on fire. After a little over an 
hour, H.M.S. ‘‘ Li Wo” had been critically damaged and was sinking. Lieutenant 
Wilkinson then decided to ram his principal target, the large transport, which had been 
abandoned by her crew. It is known that this ship burnt fiercely throughout the night 
following the action and was probably sunk. H.M.S. “Li Wo’s” gallant fight ended 
when, her shells spent and under heavy fire from the enemy cruiser, Lieutenant Wilkinson 
finally ordered abandon ship. He himself remained on board and went down with her. 
There were only about ten survivors, who were later made prisoners of war. Lieutenant 
Wilkinson’s valour was equalled only by the skill with which he fought his ship. The 
Victoria Cross was bestowed upon him posthumously in recognition both of his own 
heroism and self-sacrifice and of that of all who fought and died with him. 


PERSONNEL 


Priain CLoTHES, ADMIRALTY.—Early in March it was notified that ‘‘ personnel ”’ of 
the Royal Navy, Royal Marines and the Women’s Royal Naval Service might now wear 
plain clothes on duty at the Admiralty, and naval officers and others might wear plain 
clothes when visiting the Admiralty. . 


TRAINING AS BARRISTERS.—On 26th March the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty stated that a small number of naval officers would be trained as barristers to 
meet the growing complexity of the criminal law. The difficulties of Courts-martial and 
the officers who advise them had been immeasurably increased, he said, but the Admiralty 
had decided that a separate legal branch was impracticable. In due course there would 
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be one such officer to each major command. A number of junior officers will also be given 
legal training. 


“ Direct Entry ”’ CADETSHIPS.—Since 1924 a few Cadetships in all branches of the 
Royal Navy have been offered each year for competition by boys in the Mercantile Marine 
training ships ‘‘ Worcester’ and ‘‘ Conway ” and at the Nautical College, Pangbourne. 
These Cadetships, known as the ‘‘ Direct Entry,”’ have been distinct from those offered 
for open competition by boys from public and secondary schools, known as the “ Spécial 
Entry.’’ The Admiralty in February announced with regret that after the examinations 
in November next “‘ Direct Entry ’’ can be continued only for the Executive branch, in 
which the number of vacancies will remain as at present. It remains open, however, as 
hitherto, for any boy in the Mercantile Marine training establishments who desires to 
enter one of the other branches to compete for the ‘‘ Special Entry.” 


IXLECTRICAL OFFICERS.—Since the announcement of the formation of the new 
Electrical Branch in October, 1946, reference to which will be found in these Notes in the 
February JOURNAL, the method of selecting officers has been revised. Candidates must 
be between the ages of 17 and 19 and in possession of a Higher School Certificate with 
mathematics and physics as the principal subjects, or they must be able to produce 
evidence of having passed an examination of a higher or equivalent standard. The 
requirement of Latin as a compulsory subject has now been waived by the Cambridge 
University authorities. 

UNIFORM OF ELECTRICAL OFFICERS.—Officers of the (L) branch, R.N., wear dark 
green as their distinguishing colour between their gold lace. 


ELECTRICAL Ratincs.—The increasing use of electrical equipment in H.M. Ships, 
which brought about the formation of the new Electrical Branch in the Royal Navy, 
announced in October last, has brought into being many new rating categories. 

These men will be dressed as seamen ; new badges with four electrical flashes radiating 
from a central letter, or letters, denoting the electrical category in which a rating may 
serve, have now been issued. 

Electrical ratings fall into two groups :— 

(a) The artificer who joins as an artificer apprentice and receives a total of 
five and a half years’ training, which includes mechanical and fitting work, followed 
by specialised training in either electrical or radio subjects ; conditions of service will 
be the same as those of artificers in other branches of the Royal Navy. 


(b) Technical ratings who are entered in the rate of ordinary electrical ratings 
and after an initial course of training go to sea as electrical ratings (trained). They 
may advance to Chief Petty Officer rate according to ability and experience. 

Men who wish to serve as electrical] ratings in this branch may volunteer as Probation- 
ary Electricians’ Mates if they are between the ages of 17 and 23, but they cannot enter 
the Service in this capacity until they are 17}. They may also, from the agé of 18, engage 
on Continuous Service for 12 years or accept a Special Service Engagement of seven years 
followed by service in the Reserve, to make a total of 12 years from the date of entry. 

The outstanding rating may attain Commission or Warrant rank. The two avenues 
of promotion for both Electrical Artificers and Electrical Ratings to commissioned rank 
ate -— 

(a) Promotion to Sub-Lieutenant (L) between the ages of 22 and 26 years as the 
result of a professional examination and a Selection Board. 

(6) Promotion to Warrant Electrical Officer as the result of a professional 
examination. 
STOKER MEcHANIcs.—In an Order in Council published in the London Gazette on 

14th March, it was stated that the Admiralty considered that the duties performed by 
ratings of the Stoker Branch under modern conditions had made the title ‘‘ stoker’”’ 
inappropriate for all ratings of this branch. Sanction was given for the following new 
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titles for the ratings concerned, and the branch will be known as the Stoker Mechanic 
Branch :— 

Boy Stoker. 

Stoker, in place of Stoker, 2nd class. 

Stoker Mechanic, in place of Stoker, 1st class. 

Leading Stoker Mechanic, in place of Leading Stoker. 

Petty Officer Stoker Mechanic, in place of Stoker Petty Officer, 

Chief Petty Officer Stoker Mechanic, in place of Chief Stoker. 


Women’s Royat NAVAL SERVICE 


Miss J. M. Woollcombe, C.B.E., Director of the W.R.N.S., left Devonport in the 
cruiser ‘‘ Sussex "’ on 3rd April to visit units of the Service in the Mediterranean, the only 
oversea station in which they are now serving. 


Miss A. McNeil has been promoted to the rank of Superintendent, W.R.N.S., in charge 
of the W.R.N.S. Training and Drafting Depot, Burghfield. 


MATERIAL 


H.M.S. ‘‘ CoLossus.’’—The King has formally approved a French proposal to rename 
the light fleet carrier H.M.S. ‘‘ Colossus,”’ which is on loan to the French Navy, the 
F.S. ‘* Arromanches.”’ 


TRANSFERS OF SHrps.—In the House of Lords on 29th January, Viscount Hall, First 
Lord, said it was the Government’s intention to provide a complete. statement of names 
and classes of ships of the Royal Navy which had been, or would be, transferred under 
certain agreements to the Dominions, Allies, or other Powers. The list contained the 
names of 420 vessels of all kinds, including one battleship, a few cruisers and light aircraft 
carriers, not many destroyers, but a very large proportion of trawlers, tank Janding craft, 
and small craft of all kinds. The transfer of the ships would in no way impair the strength 
of the Royal Navy. The battleship ‘‘ Royal Sovereign,’’ with destroyers and submarines, 
was lent to the U.S.S.R. in 1945, and the conditions were fully explained in that year by 
the then Prime Minister. When certain conditions of the agreement of the loan were 
fulfilled we could expect the ships to be returned. Negotiations were proceeding with the 
Government of India concerning the transfer of three cruisers, including the “‘ Ajax ”’ and 
“ Achilles.”’ 


RETURN OF PoLisH WarsHiPs.—At the suggestion of the British Government a 
Polish Naval Mission of six officers left Warsaw on 9th March for Britain to arrange the 
return of the Polish Fleet. The Warsaw Correspondent of The Times states that the 
Mission, led by Commodore Dewalden, is expected to deal only with ships of the Polish 
Navy—two destroyers and three small craft—which joined the Royal Navy at the 
beginning of the War, and not with ships that the British Navy lent to Poland during the 
War. The destrovers are the ‘‘ Blyskawica,’’ lying in a state of care and maintenance at 
Rosyth, and the ‘‘ Burza,”’ paid off during the War. The smaller craft include an obsolete 
submarine and a three-masted schooner. 


New SUBMARINES.—The submarine H.M.S. ‘‘ Acheron ’”’ was Jaunched at H.M. 
Dockyard, Chatham, on 25th March. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ Acheron ”’ is the seventh ship of her name and the seventeenth ship of the 
“A ”’ Class submarines to be launched. Other ships of her class are H.M.S. “‘ Aurochs,”’ 
“ Aeneas,” “ Alaric,”’ ‘‘ Alcide,” ‘‘ Alderney ”’ and “‘ Affray.’”’ 


“ BaTTLe ” Crass DEsTROYERS.—The “ Battle ’’ class destrover “ Barrosa,”’ com- 
pleted on the Clyde, arrived at Portsmouth on 17th February to join the Fourth Destroyer 
Flotilla, Home Fleet. A plaque of the late Admiral of the Fleet Lord Jellicoe, presented 
by the Dowager Lady Jellicoe, was unveiled in the ‘‘ Battle ” class destroyer “ Jutland ” 
when the vessel was commissioned at Glasgow on 21st March. 
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WEATHER CORVETTES.—It was announced on 25th February that the corvettes 
“‘ Snowflake ’’ and ‘‘ Thyme ’”’ were being taken over by the R.A.F. for meteorological 
work. 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Warspite.”—The battleship “ Warspite’”” was towed into Portsmouth 
Harbour on oth January to have her gun mountings and fire control installations removed 
before being sent to the Clyde to be scrapped. While on passage to the Clyde, in tow of 
tugs, she was caught in a gale and, on 23rd April, was driven onto the rocks on the eastern 
shore of Mount’s Bay, Cornwall. 


SUBMARINES AS POWER Units.—The use of submarines to supply electric power to 
ships in certain dockyards, adopted in January to save coal and relieve pressure on the 
grid, ended on 31st March. From 15th January until that date, submarines in use as 
power units at Devonport Dockyard saved 2,741 tons of coal. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Gas TURBINES.—Admiralty development work now in hand 
includes two projects for the application of gas turbine machinery to the propulsion of 
warships. The first is for the development of an engine incorporating an aircraft jet 
propulsion unit for installation in a coastal craft hull. The second is for the development 
of a gas turbine specially designed for marine work and of a power sufficient to propel an 
escort vessel.’ Other closely associated projects are to be developed by well-known firms 
and by the research and development association of thirty main engineering firms known 
as Parsons and Marine Engineering, Turbine Research and Development Association. 
Close co-operation with the National Gas Turbine Association has been established. 

The aim in developing gas turbines for ships is to reduce the weight and space used 
in producing a given amount of power and ultimately to increase the over-all efficiency. 
A ship powered with a gas turbine engine may have increased range of operation or 
increased speed or an increase in the amount of armour or weapons which may be carried 
as compared with a similar ship powered on more conventional lines. Again, these 
advantages may be combined. It does not therefore follow that spectacular increases in 
speed will result from the introduction of gas turbines. 

The maximum speed of a ship depends not only upon the efficiency of the machinery 
but also upon the shape of the hull. In ships of conventional design with good sea-going 
qualities, such as a typical escort vessel, increases of a single knot above the maximum 
speed generally obtainable to-day require relatively very large increases in power. There- 
fore, while the introduction of machinery giving more power for weight may make possible 
slight increases in the maximum speed for such hull shapes, other advantages of gas 
turbines may well be exploited in such ships. On the other hand, with hard chine hulls 
of the type used for coastal craft, which skim over the water and which have limited sea- 
going qualities, it is possible that considerable speed increases may be found both possible 
and desirable. 

The important thing at present is for the Admiralty to gain sufficient knowledge of 
gas turbines by means of research and development to be able to méet the tactical] 
requirements of tomorrow. There are many problems in developing gas turbine machinery 
for marine work. While a valuable efficiency dividend and more power for less weight may 
be within reach there is much to be done before the gas turbine can be regarded as suitable 
for naval use. The gas turbine and jet engines developed for aircraft have a life of 300 to 
350 hours, whereas the life required for Naval Machinery is measured in thousands of 
hours. Hence the requirements for reliability and durability are much more exacting. 
The answer to these problems lies in the hands of marine engine designers working in close 
conjunction with scientists. While the engineer decides to leave the design of the machine 
and the shape of its components, the metallurgist finds the best metal to use in those parts 
of the machine which are subject to conditions more exacting than those to be found in 
conventional steam and internal combustion engines. Hence, time must elapse before the 
designs under development take on material shape. 

Fuel presents another problem. Lighter and more dangerous kerosene types of fuel 
which are accepted for the jet propulsion aircraft are less suitable for warships. 
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THE Navy EstTIMATES 


The Navy Estimates for 1947~—48, published on 5th March, showed a net total of 
£196,700,000, a net decrease of £58,375,000 or of about 23 per cent on the previous year. 
Vote A (numbers) was reduced from 490,000 to 191,000. The estimated cost of new 
construction was £13,049,831, of which {1,456,351 was for dockyard-built ships, 
£10,095,365 for contract-built ships and {1,498,115 for other vessels. The estimated cost 
of the Admiralty Office was £4,547,000, a decrease of £394,000. 


Introducing the Estimates in Committee of Supply of the House of Commons on 
18th March, the Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Dugdale, said that this had been a year of 
run-down. They had released 374,000 officers and ratings. Allowing for the intake, the 
net reduction was 327,000. The plan to reduce the Navy to some 200,000 by 31st 
December, 1946, had been accomplished, but the great run-down that it had involved had 
meant considerable difficulties and the acceptance of a lower standard of operational 
efficiency. 

The importance of minesweeping was shown by the fact that during 1946, in spite of 
the combined efforts of many nations, 74 merchant vessels were sunk or damaged by 
mines ; 95 per cent. of these, however, were in waters outside swept areas or channels. 
No British minesweepers were lost or damaged, nor were any casualties suffered during 
the whole of 1946, during which the British and Dominion Navies accounted for 4,600 
mines. 

The prevention of illegal immigration into Palestine by sea had been one of the most 
trying of the Navy’s commitments. A naval force had been maintained at Haifa through- 
out the year for this purpose. During the Summer the work was particularly heavy, and 
between May and November no fewer than 14 ships_were intercepted, each containing 
between 400 and 2,500 immigrants. 


To-day, something like one-quarter of the Navy was engaged directly or indirectly in 
naval aviation, and this proportion was increasing. There were 23 airfields and air 
establishments at home and abroad belonging to the Royal Navy which employed 22,500 
men and women on shore jobs. There were, too, some 2,500 air category officers and 
ratings borne in carriers, engaged on duties connected with flying which before the War 
were carried out by the Royal Air Force. We had to-day a force of flying sailors which 
hardly existed before the War. 


Another new item was the Combined Operations organization ashore, which employed 
2,700 men, Then there were some 2,300 Commandos, making a grand total of new 
commitments of some 30,000 officers and men, or about 15 per cent. of our entire man- 
power, of whom the great majority were of necessity shore-based. 


A modern warship needed 20 per cent. greater complement than in 1938. The most 
important reason for this was the development of radar. In 1938 only two ships were 
fitted with radar, both experimental. To-day, radar was as much a part of the ship’s life 
as gunnery, navigation or signalling. 

This year there would be only two destroyers laid down, though the Admiralty were 
continuing the construction of such ships as were in a very advanced state when war 
ended. But they had to spend money on research, especially into the effects of the atom 
bomb on naval warfare. 

We could not hope any longer to have the largest Navy in the World. But we could 
hope to have the best equipped—as we were certain that we should always have the best 
manned. The Admiralty had one plain duty, to see that if ever they were called upon 
they could present to the nation or to the United Nations a first-class fighting machine. 
That task he hoped they were performing. 

So far, 209 ex-W.R.N.S. and some 1,846 serving W.R.N.S, had been accepted for 
re-engagement. In the light of the experience gained during the War it had been decided 
that no change should be made in the present system of discipline for the W.R.N.S., who 
would not be brought within the scope of the Naval Discipline Act. 
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Before the War not more than five per cent. of the officers came from the Lower Deck. 
It was hoped that in future it would be possible to select, over all branches except profes- 
sional officers,! an average of 20 to 25 per cent. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


Arr SQUADRONS.—The Parliamentary Secretary announced in a written reply in the 
House of Commons on 12th March that as a first step in the formation of naval aviation 
reserves, arrangements had been made for four R.N.V.R. air squadrons to be established. 
Three would be fighter squadrons based at Culham and Stretton, and a third station not 
yet decided. The fourth would be a fighter-anti-submarine squadron based at Abbotsinch. 
It was hoped that the first of these squadrons would begin operating by the early Summer. 

The Admiralty has decided to enrol a maximum of 60 Instructor officers in the 
permanent R.N.V.R. from ex-temporary Instructor officers, R.N. A proportion of those 
selected will be qualified in meteorological duties. 

R.N.V.R. (WIRELESS) ResERVE.—The Admiralty announce that the Royal Naval 
Volunteer (Wireless) Reserve is being reconstituted. This Reserve will consist of 
Specialist Officers, Wireless Operators and Radio Electricians. Units will be formed in 
the major towns of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and Training Centres will be set 
up wherever possible. 

Only officers and men who served in the Royal Navy during the recent War and have 
been released are at present eligible to join this Reserve which was so popular with amateur 
wireless operators before the War. 

Further details can be obtained on application to the Admiral Commanding Reserves, 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, London, S.W.1. 


ROYAL MARINES 


Promotion.—Colonel (Acting Major-General) Sir Leslie C. Hollis, K.B.E., C.B., to be 
Major-General (Acting Lieutenant-General) and to remain seconded, 1st January, 1947. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
SOUTH AFRICA 


New Decx—Princess Elizabeth, on 3rd March, performed the ceremony of opening 
a new graving dock at East London for ships up to 17,000 tons. The first ship to enter 
the dock was H.M. South African frigate ‘‘ Transvaal.” A simple obelisk which is to 
serve as a naming stone bears the title ‘‘ Princess Elizabeth Dock” in English and 
Afrikaans. 


NEW ZEALAND 


APPOINTMENTS.—Captain George Walter Gillow Simpson, R.N., was in February 
appointed to succeed Commodore George H. Faulkner as First Naval Member and Chief 
of the New Zealand Naval Staff, with the rank of Commodore, R.N.Z.N. 

Captain John Graham Hewitt, R.N., has been appointed Second Naval Member of 
the New Zealand Naval Board, and Honorary Aide-de-Camp to the Governor-General. 


FOREIGN NAVIES 
FRANCE 
TRAINING CRUISER.—After an interruption of six years the training cruiser “‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc”” has resumed cruises with officer students. Her present programme when 
completed will involve a voyage of nearly 23,000 miles during which the “ Jeanne d’Arc”’ 
will have visited ports in North and South America. 





1 Presumably this term is intended to mean Specialist officers, although they are not 
now paid as such.—EpITor. 
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JAPAN 


Last BattLesuips.—Information now available about the last two battleships 
built by Japan—the ‘‘ Musashi” and the ‘‘ Yamato,” shows that they displaced 46,000 
tons and were armed with nine 18-in. guns. It was previously believed that their main 
armament was only 16-in., as the fact that they mounted weapons of a heavier calibre 
was disguised under the term “‘special 16-in.’’ These ships had been completed just before 
the attack on Pearl Harbour. Both were sunk during the Battle for Leyte Gulf. 


RUSSIA 


TRANSFER OF FINNISH SHIP.—Under the terms of the peace treaty with Russia, 
the Finnish government was compelled to cede the ‘‘ Vaina Moinem.” 

This is a useful little warship of the Coast Attack type often advocated in the 
JourNnAL. Completed in 1932, she displaces about 4,000 tons and has an armament 
of four 10-in. in twin turrets and eight 4.1-in. A.A. guns. The 1o-in, have an elevation 
of 50 degrees. The turrets have 4-in. armour and the ship has 2}-in. side armour. Her 
designed speed is 15.5 knots. 


UNITED STATES 


Jornt STAFF FOR THE PaciF1c COMMAND.—With the approval of Admiral Nimitz— 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Towers, Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific, estab- 
lished a Joint Staff to co-ordinate Central Pacific defences, including Pearl Harbour. 
On the “ top level” are the Admiral as Supreme Commander ; the General, Commander 
of the Army Forces, Middle Pacific; the Brigadier General, head of the 7th Air Force ; 
and the Vice-Admiral, deputy to the Commander-in-Chief. 

The new organization is executive with administration left to the commanders 
of the separate Services. It includes separate boards on various levels such as 
Intelligence and Communications. 

The geographical limits of the naval Commander-in-Chief’s command include all 
the Central and South Pacific as far as the Marianas. It takes in the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Carolines, the Palaus, the Marshalls and the Gilberts. The Marianas are, however, 
under the temporary control of General MacArthur. 

Guam has a naval Governor and Alaska is to be a separate command. In announcing 
this plan, Admiral Towers emphasised that it was subject to alteration by his superiors 
or by himself during the remaining month of his command before being relieved in 
February by Vice-Admiral Louis E. Denfeld. 


NEw Construction.—Construction is proceeding on the heavy cruisers of the 
‘““ Des Moines ”’ class of 17,000 tons, which it is reported will mount nine 8-in. guns of a 
new type in three turrets; also on the light cruisers of the new ‘‘ Worcester ”’ class of 
two ships, the other being named “ The Roanoke.” These latter will mount twelve 
6-in. guns in twin turrets—three forward and three aft. These are dual purpose weapons 
with a high rate of fire, and as such enable the additional 5-in. dual purpose armament 
mounted in the earlier class to be dispensed with. These light cruisers will displace 
14,700 tons as compared with the 10,000 tons of the earlier ‘‘ Cleveland ”’ class. 


EXPERIMENTAL SUBMARINES.—The Navy Department is seeking authority to build 
submarines for experimental purposes. It is claimed that the submarine withstood 
the effects of the atomic bomb during the Bikini tests better than surface vessels, and it 
is desired to try out “certain radical advancements in the design, construction and 
employment ’’ of these craft, particularly on the lines of certain principles developed 
in German submarines. 

In the latter years of the War, the Germans realized that, in order to cope with the 
allied anti-submarine forces, they must develop a true submarine instead of a submersible 
and that the former must have much greater underwater speed and endurance. The 
first important development was the breathing tube, known as the schnorkel. 

When the War ended the enemy was working on hydro-peroxide propulsion. The 
last word in German submarine design was to have been a type known as the 26 Walter 
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boat, after Professor Walter who was the foremost exponent of the use of H,O, which was 
given the covering name “ Ingolin,”’ also known as “ T-stoff.’’ Following successful 
experiments with smaller submarines, this new design would have displaced goo tons on 
the surface and would have had the curious characteristics of a surface speed of 11 knots 
and a submerged speed of 24 knots. There was to have been a single hydro-peroxide 
engine of 7,500 h.p. and the armament would have been ten torpedo tubes. Allied bomb- 
ing prevented the assembly of the complete craft. 

New SUBMARINE EguipMENT.—It is reported that 80 U.S. submarines are being 
equipped with the schnorkel. 

The existence of a submarine’s torpedo with a “‘ proximity fuse ’’ has now been made 
public. The operation of the exploder, known as the Mark X, is based on the variations 
in the magnetic field produced by the steel hull of a ship; a highly sensitive electric 
magnetism responds to this distortion and sets off the charge in the warhead. 

The Navy Department has stated that. this fuse has the following advantages :— 

(x) Firing is not dependent on contact with the ship. 

(2) The target area of a ship is increased. 

(3) Torpedoes can be set for greater depth where they can operate with more 
accuracy. 

(4) Damage is greater because explosions under water are more destructive, 
especially against heavily-armoured fighting craft. 

SALE oF OLp CruIsERs.—Five of the old cruisers of the ‘“‘ Omaha ”’ class have been 
sold for scrap. They are the “ Detroit,” ‘‘ Memphis,”’ “ Richmond,” “‘ Trenton ” and 
“* Concord.” 

The “‘ Concord ”’ is credited with firing the last shell of the Pacific War on the night 
of the 12th August, 1945, in a bombardment of shore installations in the Kurile Islands. 
The “‘ Detroit ’’ was one of the first American warships to fire at the Japanese aircraft 
attacking Pearl Harbour. 
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ARMY NOTES 


H.M. Tue KInG 


It was announced on 31st January that the King had been pleased to assume the 
appointments of 
(a) Captain-General, The Royal Armoured Corps and 
(b) Colonel-in-Chief, The Royal Norfolk Regiment. 
H.M. The King has also given orders for the following appointments :— 
Her Majesty The Queen as Colonel-in-Chief, 7th Queen’s Own Hussars. 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal as Colonel-in-Chief, The West Yorkshire Regiment 
(The Prince of Wales’s Own). 


It was announced on 22nd April that the King had been pleased to appoint H.R.H. 
The Princess Elizabeth as Colonel-in-Chief of the 16th/5th Lancers and of The Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders. 

The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, The Royal Scots, received the Freedom of 
the Royal Burgh of Haddington on behalf of the Regiment on roth April. 

On 11th April she visited Scottish Command Headquarters and the Lowland Infantry 
Training Centre. 





The Princess Royal, Controller-Commandant, attended a Senior Officers’ Conference 
of the A.T.S, at Windsor on 29th January, and Staff Conferences in London on 25th 
March and York on 14th April. She visited the A.T.S. at the Regimental Pay Office, 
Hawkhill, Edinburgh, on roth April. 


The King has approved the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP GENERAL TO THE Kinc.—General Sir William J. Slim, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army (1st January, 1947); General Sir Geoffry A. P. 
Scoones, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.S.I , D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army (1st March, 1947) 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE KinG.—Colonel (Temporary Major-General) N. 
Clowes, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (14th November, 1946); Colonel (acting Major-General) 
H. J. Parham, C.B.E., D.S.O. (20th December, 1946) ; Colonel (hon. Brigadier) C. B. S. 
Morley, C B.E., T.D., R.A, (T.A.), (6th February, 1946). 


To BE Hon. PHYSICIAN TO THE Ki1nG.—Major-General W. Foot, M.C., M.B., late 
R.A.M.C. (ist January, 1947). 


To BE Hon. SURGEON TO THE KinG.—Colonel J. Biggam, M.C., M.B., late R.A.M.C. 
(19th December, 1946) 


To BE CoLoNnELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Indian Signal Corps, Lieut.-General D. D. 
Gracey, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., I.A. (15th March, 1946) ; of the Royal Army Service Corps, 
Major-General E. H. Fitzherbert, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (13th March, 1947) ; of the Royal 
Artillery, General Sir William Morgan, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
Allfrey, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., and Lieut.-General Sir Wyndham Green, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (the first two dated 1st January, 1947, and the last-named 16th 
January, 1947). 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of The Royal Welch Fusiliers, Colonel (hon. : 
Brigadier) L. A, A. Alston, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (1st January, 1947); of The Essex 
Regiment, Colonel (hon. Brigadier) G. H. Wilmer, D.S.O., M.C. (14th December, 1946) ; 
of The Sikh Regiment, Indian Army, Major-General B. W. Key, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

(4th April, 1947) ; of The Suffolk Regiment, Colonel (temporary Brigadier) E. H. W. 
Backhouse (10th June, 1947); of The Border Regiment, Colonel (honorary Major- 
General) P. J. Shears, C.B. (14th June, 1947). 


To BE Hon. CotoneEts of regiments in the Indian Army.—Of The Rajputana Rifles, 
Colonel H. H. the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanager, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I; (14th February, 
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1947); of The Central India Horse, Major-General H. H. the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 


G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., K.C.V.O. (21st February, 1947); of the 16th Light Cavalry, Major- 
General H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. (3rd March, 1947) ; of The 


Sikh Light ‘Infantry, Colonel H.H. the Raja of Faridkot, K.C.S.I. (3rd March, 1947]. 


HONOURS AND AWARDS 
The following award was announced on 23rd January, in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in the field :— 
C.B.—Colonel H. D. W. Sitwell, M.C. 


The following award was announced on 4th February :— 
K.C.V.0.—General Sir H. Charles Loyd, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


UnitED Kincpom —Lieut.-General Sir Philip Christison, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C., has been appointed Governor of Edinburgh Castle (31st January) 


DISTRICT AND TERRITORIAL ARMY COMMANDERS —The following appointments have 
been announced :— 

T/Major-General H. C. Stockwell, C.B.E., D.S.O., Commander, Home Counties 
District, to be also Commander, 44th (Home Counties) Infantry Division, T.A. (1st 
January, 1947). 

T/Major-General G. W. Richards, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., Commander North 
Midland District, to be also Commander, 49th (West Riding and Midlands) Armoured 
Division, T.A. (1st January, 1947). 

T/Major-General J. Y. Whitfield, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., Commander Northumbrian 
District, to be also Commander 50th (Northumbrian) Infantry Division, T.A. (1st January, 
1947). 

T/Major-General C. M. Barber, C.B., D.S.O., Commander Highland District, to be 
also Commander 51st/52nd (Scottish) Infantry Division, T.A. (1st January, 1947). 

Major-General G. W. Symes, C.B., M.C., Commander South-Western District, to be 
also Commander 43rd (Western) Division, T.A. (1st January, 1947). 

T/Major-General G. C. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be Commander 42nd (Lanca- 
shire) Infantry Division, T.A., and Commander North-West District (15th January, 
1947). 

Major-General G. C. Woolner, C.B., M.C., Commander Mid-West District, to be 
also Commander 53rd (Welsh) Infantry Division, T.A. (1st January, 1947). 


GIBRALTAR.—Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth Anderson, K.C.B., M.C€., has been 
appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar. 


AustTRIA.—Major-General J. F. B. Combe, D.S.O., has been appointed Deputy 
Commander, British Troops in Austria (February, 1947). 


GREECE.—Major-General E. E. Down, C.B.E., has been appointed G.O.C. British 
Land Forces in Greece. 


Inp1a.—Colonel (temporary Major-General) R. C. McCay, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O,, 
I.A., has been appointed Commander, Peshawar Area (12th November, 1946). 


PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions have been announced :— 


Generals.—The following Lieut.-General to be General :—Sir John T. Crocker, K.B.E., 
£.B., D.S.O., M.C. (6th March, 1947, with seniority, 2nd October, 1946). 
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Lieut.-Genevals.—The following Major-Generals (temporary or acting Lieut.-Generals) 
to be Lieut -Generals :—F. E. W. Simpson, K.B.E., C.B.. D.S.O. (23rd January, 1947, 
with seniority 1st September, 1946) ; Sir F. I. S. Tuker, K.C.I.E., C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
I.A. (15th November, 1946) ; A. Galloway, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (6th March, 1947, 
with seniority 16th December, 1944). 


The following Colonel (temporary Major-General) to be acting Lieut.-General :— 
G. H. A. Macmillan, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (10th February, 1947). 


Majov-Generals.—The following Colonels (temporary or acting Major-Generals) 
to be Major-Generals :—G. W. Richards, C.B., C.BE., D.S.O., M.C. (23rd January, 
1947, with seniority 1st February, 1946); L. G. Whistler, C.B., D.S.O. (6th February, 
1947, with seniority 5th April, 1946); G. N. Wood, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (6th 
February, 1947, with seniority 1st November, 1946); G. C. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(22nd February, 1947, with seniority 2nd April, 1946); H. L. Davies, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., I.A. (15th November, 1946) ; T. W. Rees, C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., M.C., IA. 
(8th January, 1947, with seniority 11th February, 1945); B. W. Key, C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C., I.A. (zoth January, 1947, with seniority 2nd April, 1944); S. F. Irwin, C.B., 
C.B.E., I.A. (7th February, 1947, with seniority 22nd November, 1945) ; R. C. Reynolds, 
C.B., O.B.E., M.C. (6th March, 1947, with seniority 17th May, 1944); R. T. O. Cary, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. (11th March, 1947, with seniority 1st January, 1944); J. D. 
Shapland, D.S.O., M.C. (25th March, 1947, with seniority 11th January, 1945) ; 
J. D. Woodall, O.B.E., M.C. (31st March, 1947, with seniority 15th January, 1945) ; 
J. Y. Whitfield, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (6th April, 1947, with seniority 18th April, 1946). 


The following Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major-Generals :— 
R. E. Le Fleming, O.B.E., M.C., L.A. (19th June, 1945); J. S. Ballentine, C.I.E., L.A. 
(8th June, 1946) ; F. St. D. Lejeune, C.B.E. (4th December, 1946). 


The following Colonel (temporary Brigadier) to be acting Major-General :—E. B. de 
Fonblanque, C.B.E., D.S.O. (29th October, 1946). 


The following Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Brigadier) to be acting Major-General :— 
J. A. Gascoigne, D.S.O. (29th January, 1947). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Lieut.-General Sir Oliver W. H. 
Leese, Bt., K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (23rd January, 1947) ; Major-General Sir H. E. Roome, 
K.C.1.E., C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (8th January, 1947); Major-General D. A. H. Graham, . 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (6th February, 1947); Major-General Sir Francis W. de 
Guingand, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (6th February, 1947) ; General Sir Hastings L. Ismay, 
G.C.B., C.H., D.S.O., Indian Army (1st February, 1947) ; Major-General Sir Charles R. C. 
Lane, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.B.E., M.C., Indian Army (7th February, 1947) ; Major-General 
S. W. Kirby, C.B., C.LE,, O.B.E., M.C. (22nd February, 1947) ; General Sir Alfred R. 
Godwin-Austen, K.C.S.I., C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (6th March, 1947) ; Major-General A. H. S. 
Adair, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (11th March, 1947); Major-General R. Briggs, C.B., D.S.O. 
(25th March, 1947) ; Major-General H. P. W. Hutson, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (31st 
March, 1947); Major-General Sir Alexander A. Biggam, K.B.E., C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
K.H.P. (31st March, 1947); Major-General Sir C. O. Harvey, C.B, C.V.O., C.B.E., 
M.C., I.A. (1st April, 1947). 


Army ESTIMATES 


A memorandum! on the Army Estimates was issued by the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. Bellenger) on 3rd March. The net expenditure for the year 1947-48 is estimated 
at £388,000,000—a decrease of {294,000,000 on the expenditure of the previous year. 
The number of men on the establishment for 1947-48 is given at 1,210,000, 


1Cmd. 7152. 
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Mr. Bellenger presented the estimates to the House of Commons on 13th March. 
Some of the points made in his speech are summarized below. 

Our future Army will be composed of two parts—the Regular Army and the Territorial 
Army. 

The Regular Army will include a National Service (i.e., conscripted) element ; but 
to maintain efficiency it is essential to recruit a sufficient proportion of officers and 
men on voluntary long-Service engagements. A monthly intake of about 4,000 men 
in this category is considered essential. Recruitment of this volunteer element has not 
been good. It has recently improved and the intake for February was about 3,000. 
It is hoped that the figures will rise to the necessary 4,000 a month. 

The Territorial Army will be on a part-time basis, as before the War, with certain 
differences. It will consist of three elements—the permanent staff, the volunteers and 
the National Service element. ’ 

The permanent staff will be on a more liberal scale than before the War. It will 
consist of Regulars, attending in the main to training and organization, so that the 
Territorial Army will be able to take its part at short notice if necessary to be embodied 
in the Regular Army. 

The Volunteers, upon whom much reliance will be placed, will provide the framework 
of senior officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and key rank and file. 
Recruitment on a voluntary basis for the Territorial Army was to start on Ist May. 


Within the above framework of volunteers, the Territorial Army from 1950 onwards 
will be filled by men who pass into it after their service with the Colours under the 
National Service scheme. 

The maximum strength of the Territorial Army, excluding permanent staff provided 
for in 1947-48, is 8,500 officers and 144,380 other ranks, and 1,000 officers and 19,000 
other ranks for the Auxiliary Territozial Service. 

The original conception of the Territorial Army was of a second-line defence. But 
in future it is intended that its training and organization will be such that it will run 
parallel and in joint harness with the active Regular Army. The equipment will be 
of the latest design as used by the Regular Army.” 

Mr. Bellenger gave some information about Army units. In 1939, there were 7 
regiments of anti-aircraft artillery; in the War the number grew to 311 regiments ; 
the number now is 62 regiments. In 1939, there were 140 battalions of Infantry ; in the 
War the number expanded to 680 ; it was now down to 143, and of these 143 no less than 
52 would be put into “‘ suspended animation ”’ (i.e., temporarily disbanded) by the end of 
1947. 

Nothing was included in the Estimates for new or more modern equipment. We 
were living largely on our war stocks, but obviously that could not continue indefinitely. 

The question of the development of weapons was being pursued. energetically. 
Eminent scientists, engineers and others were engaged in the adaptation of ideas in 
relation to new weapons which the Army would need in the future. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


B.C.0.F.—The following message from General MacArthur, Allied Supreme Com- 
mander in Japan; was sent on 12th February, 1947, to Lieut.-General Robertson, 








*Speaking for the Government in the House of Lords on 26th March, Lord Pakenham 
stated that the Territorial Army would have three main roles :— 
(i) To provide, in conjunction with the R.A.F., the first line of defence of the 
United Kingdom against air attack. 
(ii) To provide a number of units necessary to complete the Regular Army as a 
balanced force. 
(iii) To provide as a second line to the Regular Army a field force which could 
serve as a basis for expansion in any future emergency. 
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Commander-in-Chief, British Commonwealth Occupation Forces, on the anniversary 
of their arrival in Japan :— 

“To-day marks the first anniversary in Japan of your splendid command—the 
British Commonwealth Occupation Forces. I cannot refrain from sending you. this 
personal message expressing the gratitude I feel for the efficiency and the complete loyalty 
of your co-operation. The outstanding service of the British Commonwealth Occupation 
Forces can be largely attributed to your outstanding leadership.” 

With the agreement of the British Commonwealth Governments concerned and with 
the concurrence of the Government of the United States, it has been decided to withdraw 
from B.C.O.F. one British infantry brigade and a proportion of supporting administrative 
troops. This withdrawal has been necessitated by the very extensive demand on British 
manpower in other parts of the world. 


East AFRICA COMMAND.—From Ist April, the East Africa Command became part 
of the Middle East Land Forces and ceased to be directly under the War Office. 


ETHIOPIAN ARMyY.—Major-General Dimoline, G.O.C. East Africa Command, visited 
Addis Ababa early this year and, speaking of his first impression of the Ethiopian Army, 
he said he was most struck by its turnout and military bearing. ‘“‘ It is a remarkable 
achievement that is too little known, and to those of us who knew the guerrilla bands of 
patriots who helped to overthrow the Italians it is an even greater surprise.’”” He added 
that credit must go to the British military mission to Ethiopia. 


EXCHANGE OF LECTURERS.—In April, Major-General R. A. Hull, Commandant 
of the Staff College, Camberley, gave a series of lectures at military establishments in the 
United States. 

Lieut.-General A. C. Wedemeyer, Commanding General of the United States Second 
Army, is to lecture at the equivalent institutions in England this month. His subject 
at Sandhurst on 27th May will be the system of education in the United States Army. 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION.—Up to 15th May, the following infantry battalions of the 
Regular Army have been placed in ‘‘ suspended animation ” :— 


2nd Bn. Irish Guards. 

2nd Bn. Welsh Guards. 

1st Bn. The Buffs. 

1st Bn. The King’s Regiment. 

1st Bn. The Royal Lincolnshire Regiment. 
2nd Bn. The Devonshire Regiment. 

2nd Bn. The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment. 
2nd Bn. The Lancashire Fusiliers. 

1st Bn. The Cheshire Regiment. 

1st Bn. The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

2nd Bn. The South Wales Borderers. 

1st Bn. The Cameronians. 

znd Bn. The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
2nd Bn. The Worcestershire Regiment. 

2nd Bn. The Border Regiment. 

2nd Bn. The Essex Regiment. 

2nd Bn. The Loyal Regiment. 

1st Bn. The Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

1st Bn. The Northamptonshire Regiment. 
2nd Bn. The York and Lancaster Regiment. 
1st Bn, The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

2nd Bn. The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 


AUSTRALIA 
Honours AND Awarps.—The following were included in a list of awards announced 
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on 6th March, 1947, in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in the South-West 
Pacific :-— 

C.B.—Brigadier K. W. Eather, C.B.E., D.S.O., E.D., and Major-General (temporary) 
E. J. Milford, C.B.E., D.S.O., both of the Australian Military Forces. 





CORRIGENDA 


In the issue of this JouRNAL of February, 1947, on page 147, for ‘‘ Northumberland 
Yeomanry,” read “‘ Northumberland Hussars.” 





























AIR NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THe KinG 


The King will unveil the Battle of Britain Memorial in Westminster Abbey on 
Thursday, roth July. 

The King’s Flight of three passenger Viking aircraft and one fitted as @ flying 
workshop was completed at Capetown on 14th February in readiness for service during 
the Royal Tour. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint Air Marshal Sir (Charles) Roderick 
Carr, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., to be King of Arms of the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire, in the room of Admiral Sir Herbert Leopold Heath, K.C.B., 
M.V.O., resigned. 


THE AIR COUNCIL 


Air Marshal Sir Roderic Hill, Air Council Member for Technical Services, left 
England by air on 20th February on a tour of the India and Far East Commands of the 
R.A.F., to explain and discuss the new Technical Services organization of which he was. 
appointed head in December. 

The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Air, Mr. Geoffrey de Freitas, 
left England on 15th January on a 25,000-mile air tour, during which he visited R.A.F. 
units in Greece, Iraq, Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, Hong Kong, Japan, Siam, Ceylon, 
India, Aden, East Africa and Palestine. After his return early in March, he said that 
on the whole he had found discipline and morale extremely good. The most frequent 
complaint concerned lack of married quarters, insufficiency of educational facilities, 
and resentment at having to do work for civil aviation. In about 18 months time, 
when married quarters were available, he believed that oversea service would prove 
a big recruiting attraction to the R.A.F. Perhaps the thing which impressed him most 
was the remarkable integration of United Kingdom, Australian, New Zealand and Indian 
squadrons at the British Commonwealth Air Command station in Japan. Such experience 
of integration would stand us in good stead in a United Nations’ force. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur S. Barratt relinquished in January the appointment 
of Inspector-General of the R.A.F., which he had held since October, 1945. He was 
succeeded by Air Marshal Sir Norman H. Bottomley, formerly Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief Bomber Command. Air Marshal Sir Hugh W. L. Saunders was appointed Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Bomber Command. 

Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston-McCloughry has been appointed Air Officer 
Commanding, No. 18 Group, Coastal Command. 

Air Vice-Marshal C. E. N. Guest has been appointed Air Officer Commanding, No. 1 
Group, Bomber Command. 

Air Vice-Marshal C. B. Cooke has been appointed Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
R.A.F. Maintenance Command, in succession to Air Marshal Sir Graham Donald. 

Air Marshal Sir Thomas Walker Elmhirst, the India Office announced on 26th 
February, has been appointed Chief of Inter-Service Administration at Armed Forces 
Headquarters, New Delhi. 

Air Commodore L, F. Pendred, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, has been 
appointed Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Intelligence), in succession to Air Marshal 
Elmhirst. 

Air Vice-Marshal F. F. Inglis has been appointed as Senior Air Staff Officer, 
Headquarters, Air Command, Far East. 

Air Vice-Marshal R, M. Foster has been appointed Assistant Chief of the Air Staff 
(Policy). 
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Air Vice-Marshal K. M. St. C. G. Leask has been appointed Director-General of 
Servicing and Maintenance, Air Ministry. 

Air Vice-Marshal R. Owen Jones has been appointed Air Officer Commanding, 
No. 24 Group, Technical Training Command. 

Air Commodore F. N. Trinder, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, has been 
appointed Senior Air Staff Officer, Headquarters, Maintenance Command. 

The Ministry of Civil Aviation on 15th January announced the appointment from 
1st February of Air Marshal Sir Roderick Carr, retired, as Divisional Controller of 
Aerodromes for the London Area and South-East England. 

Appointments were announced on 28th February by the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
of R.A.F. officers who had been seconded to the Ministry by the Air Ministry for a period 
not exceeding two years to assist in building up specialist technical services while civilians 
are trained for the posts. Air Commodore G. P. Chamberlain was appointed Director 
of Civil Air Operations, with Group Captain D. W. F. Bonham Carter as Deputy 
Director; Air Commodore W. P. G. Pretty, Director of Telecommunications, with 
Group Captain P. Jones as Assistant Director; Air Commodore L. H. Patch, Chairman 
of the Joint Aircraft Control Board, and Group Captain H. R. Graham, Deputy Director 
of Control. 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Hazleton Nicholl retired on 31st March from the post of 
Controller of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, and was succeeded by Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir John Cordingley. 

PROMOTIONS 


Grant of Acting Rank.—Air Commodore D. McLaren, C.B.E., is granted the acting 


rank of Air Vice-Marshal, 12th April, 1946. 
Air Vice-Marshal (Acting Air Marshal (unpaid)) Sir Hugh W. L. Saunders, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.C., D.F.C., M.M., is granted the acting rank of Air Marshal (paid), 16th January, 


1947. 
Air Commodore A. P. Ledger, C.B.E., is granted the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, 


3rd February, 1947. 
EguipMENT Brancu.—Air Commodore W. Thorne, C.B., C.B.E., is granted the 


acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, 1st November, 1946. 
Air Commodore G. S. Hodson, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., is granted the acting rank of 


Air Vice-Marshal, 19th January, 1947. 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Marshal Sir Keith R. Park, G.C.B., K.B.E., M.C, D.F.C., retaining the rank of 
Air Chief Marshal (zoth December, 1946). 

Air Commodore C. E. V. Porter, C.B.E., retaining the rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(27th December, 1946). 

Equipment Branch.—Group Captain (temporary Air Commodore) H, L. Woolveridge, 
C.B., O.B.E., retaining the rank of Air Commodore (8th January, 1947). 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Douglas C. S. Evill, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.C., A.F.C. (15th 
January, 1947). 

Group Captain (war substantive) N. S. Paynter, C.B., retaining the rank of Air 
Commodore (15th January, 1947). 

Equipment Branch.—Group Captain M. J. James, M.B.E.; retaining the rank of 
Air Commodore (16th January, 1947). 

Group Captain (temporary Air Commodore) H. N. Thornton, C.B.E., retaining the 
tank of Air Vice-Marshal (19th January, 1947). 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Roderick Carr, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., retaining the rank 
of Air Marshal (1st February, 1947). 

Equipment Branch.—Air Commodore (temporary Air Vice-Marshal) W. B. Cushion, 
C.B., C.B.E., retaining the rank of Air Vice-Marshal (10th February, 1947). 
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Equipment Branch.—Group Captain (temporary Air Commodore) K. D. G. Collier, 
C.B.E., retaining the rank of Air Commodore (25th February, 1947). 


Accountant Branch.—Group Captain (temporary Air Commodore) R. Whyte, C.B.E., 
retaining the rank of Air Commodore (19th February, 1947). 

Air Commodore (temporary Air Vice-Marshal) Sir John Cordingley, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
is granted the substantive rank of Air Vice-Marshal with effect from 28th February, 
1947. and is placed on the Retired List with effect from 1st March, 1947. 


R.A.F.V.R. Commission Relinquished.—Air Commodore (temporary Air Vice- 
Marshal) C. W. Meredith, K.B.E., C.B., A.F.C., retaining the rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(1st December, 1946). 


Honours AND AWARDS 


George Cross.—On 4th February, it was announced that the King had approved the 
award of the George Cross to Squadron Leader Hubert Dinwoodie, O.B.E., M.C., 
R.A.F.V.R.; the George Medal to Corporal Roland N. Garred, B.E.M., R.A.F.V.R. ; 
and the British Empire Medal to Leading Aircraftman John W. Hatton, R.A.F.V.R.— 
all of No. 5,140 (Bomb Disposal) Squadron. 

On 2oth August, 1946, German high explosive bombs were being loaded into vessels 
at Liibeck for disposal at sea. Two train loads were drawn into the quayside. <A 50 
kilogramme bomb was accidentally dropped and exploded, killing six persons and 
injuring twelve. There was grave danger that other bombs would also detonate and blow 
up the trains. There was nothing to guide a bomb disposal party as to the cause of the 
detonation of what should have been a harmless bomb. Squadron Leader Dinwoodie 
found that eleven bombs were of an experimental type, fitted with a special shock- 
sensitive electrically operated fuse. Corporal Garred was detailed to assist him to deal 
with these bombs. They defused one of the bombs and found that the accident was due 
to defective German workmanship or design, and that in several of the bombs the fusing 
device had already moved, rendering the bombs dangerous. Squadron Leader Dinwoodie, 
assisted by Corporal Garred, refidered the eleven bombs safe. Leading Aircraftman 
Hatton was detailed to assist Squadron Leader Dinwoodie as motor transport driver 
during the operation. 

On 1st April, it was announced that the King had approved the award of the George 
Cross to the Rev. Herbert Cecil Pugh, R.A.F.V.R. (deceased). 

After seeing service in this country, the Rev. H. C. Pugh was posted to Takoradi 
and embarked in H.M.T. “‘ Anselm,’”’ carrying over 1,300 passengers, for West Africa 
at the end of June, 1941. She was torpedoed in the Atlantic early on 5th July, 1941. 
One torpedo hit a hold on Deck C, destroying the normal means of escape. Mr. Pugh 
came up on deck in a dressing gown and gave all the help he could. When he learned 
that a number of injured airmen were trapped in the damaged hold, he insisted on being 
lowered into it although it was below the water line, and the deck above was already 
awash and caving in. The hold was three parts full of water, so that when he knelt to 
pray the water reached his shoulders. Within a few minutes the ship plunged and sank 
and Mr. Pugh was never seen again. 

The following awards were announced on 11th February in recognition of distinguished 
service during the final stage of the operations in South-East Asia, terminating on 
30th November, 1946 :— 

C.B.—Air Commodore Cecil Alfred Stevens. 

C.B.E.—Group Captain Robert Sorel-Cameron; Acting Group Captain David 
John Pryor Lee. 

PERSONNEL 

PERMANENT Commissions.—The Air Ministry announced on 15th January that all 

applications made by R.A.F. officers for permanent Commissions had been examined, 


and those selected who had not already been informed would be notified within the next 
few weeks. From some 30,000 applicants, the Permanent Commission ‘Selection Board 
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had chosen nearly 3,000 officers for permanent Commissions and nearly 13,000 for extended 
service Commissions. 

EpucaTIon Brancu.—Commissions in the Education Branch of the R.A.F., it was 
announced on 13th March, will in future carry a starting salary which includes increments 
in respect of war service and any credits which may be earned for academic qualifications 
and civilian experience. 

RECRUITING.—Men without previous Air Force Service may now volunteer to join 
the Auxiliary Air Force if they fulfil the other necessary conditions. This will apply 
also to women when Air Defence Units of the Auxiliary Air Force commence recruiting 
women in the near future. The R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve is at present recruiting pilots ; 
when recruiting of tradesmen commences the new rule will apply. 

Future plans for the A.A.F. and R.A.F.V.R. include additional air defence units 
for raid reporting and fighter control work, flying schools for pilots and navigators, town 
centres, Squadrons of the R.A.F. Regiment; motor transport companies, air stores parks, 
and embarkation units. 


R.A.F, REGmmEntT.—The Air Council has decided, as a temporary measure, to recruit 
experienced non-commissioned officers who have served in the Army or the Royal Marines 
for enlistment under the bounty scheme as gunner instructors, group B, in the R.A.F. 
Regiment. 

Far East ComBat ScHoot.—The R.A.F’s Far East Air Command Combat Training 
School, formed to train officers and N.C.O’s of the command in ground defence of their 
units and stations, was officially opened at Kuala Lumpur recently by Air Vice-Marshal 
J. D. Breakey, C.B., D.F.C., Air Officer Commanding, Air Headquarters, Malaya. 

The training courses at the school will last three weeks, and pupils will be instructed 
in leadership, infantry tactics and the use of small arms under combat conditions. 

On return to their units they will train personnel under them. 

Air Vice-Marshal Breakey, in a short address to the first batch of pupils, reminded 
them that the R.A.F. is responsible for the local defence of its airfields and installations 
and that it is a mistake to think this is the Army’s responsibility. ‘‘The Army is responsible 
for the general defence of areas,” he said. ‘‘ The R.A.F. is required to defend its property 
against sabotage, enemy attacks forming part of a general plan, small raiding parties 
including tanks and armoured cars and parachutists. The R.A.F. Regiment, owing to 
its limited strength, would want the backing of every officer and man available for local 
defence. 


RoyvaLt OBSERVER CORPS 


It was announced on 6th February that in future men and women without previous 
service with the Royal Observer Corps may volunteer to join the Corps. Details may be 
obtained from the nearest group headquarters of the Corps. 


WoMEnN’s AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


Officers of the W.A.A.F. who had flown from the Far and Middle East and from 
Germany were among those addressed by Air Marshal Sir John Slessor, Air Member for 
Personnel, at the W.A.A.F. Standing Conference held at the Air Ministry on 11th March. 
In outlining the policy for the future of the Force as a permanent part of the R.A.F., 
Sir John Slessor said that the introduction of peace-time service for women was regarded 
by the Air Council as a great social and military experiment. The plans for the constitu- 
tion of the new force would give it a peace-time strength of at least 26,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Arr War History.—In a letter circulated to the Press on 21st March, Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Philip Joubert, Director of Public Relations, Air Ministry, said that as it will 
be some years before the full Official History of the War is published, arrangements 
had been made for a Preliminary History of the War in the Air, covering the 1939-45 
period, to be written under the joint authorship of Mr. Denis Richards and Mr. Hilary 
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St. George Saunders. . Official records, however complete—and there is a first-class 
collection—are inevitably deficient in “ life’’ and ‘‘ atmosphere.’’ Members of the 
R.A.F. and those who had been released from it are therefore invited to send to the Head 
of the Air Historical Branch, Air Ministry, Whitehall, details of any action or event 
personally experienced or seen which gave a strong impression of being typical of the 
Service or the conditions and atmosphere in which operations were conducted. 


SaFETy MEtHODs.—Colonel John W. Persons, Chief of the Headquarters Flying 
Safety Service of the U.S. Army Air Force, and Captain W. R. Saunders arrived in Great 
Britain on 11th January on a three weeks’ visit to study R.A.F. accident prevention 
methods and see other activities of the Service. The visit was in return for that paid 
to the United States last year by Air Commodore A. C. H. Sharp, Director of Accident 
Prevention, Air Ministry. 

‘* Artes ’’ RETIRES.—The Lancaster ‘‘ Aries ’’ of the Empire Air Navigation School 
was retired on 31st January, having flown about 175,000 miles, on long-distance journeys 
alone, since 1944. Among her achievements was a round-the-world flight, a feat which 
had not previously been accomplished by a Service aircraft. She has been replaced by a 
modified Lincoln II which has been named “ Aries IT.” 


BRITANNIA TROPHY.—The Britannia Trophy, awarded annually to the British 
aviator adjudged to have achieved the most outstanding performance during the previous 
year, was on 19th March presented to Group Captain E. M. Donaldson, Commanding 
Officer of the R.A.F. High Speed Flight, who at Littlehampton on 7th September, 1946, 
established a new world speed record of 616 miles an hour in a Gloster Meteor IV fighter 
powered by two Rolls-Royce Derwent V jet-propulsion engines. The presentation was 
made by Lord Brabazon of Tara, President of the Royal Aero Club and holder of British 
air pilot’s licence No. 1. 


First HELICOPTER LicENcE.—The Royal Aero Club has issued its first helicopter 
pilot’s licence, dated 14th March, to Wing Commander Reginald Brie, a pioneer of rotor 
aircraft flight in this country, who in 1940 formed the first R.A.F. autogiro squadron. 


R.A.F. EscapinGc Socrety.—An R.A.F. Escaping Society has been formed to foster 
friendships between R.A.F., Dominion and Allied Air Force officers and men who escaped 
during the War from enemy or enemy-occupied territory. Lord Portal is President, 
and the Secretary is Flight-Lieutenant E. Dales, Air Ministry. 


ArR ESTIMATES 


The Air Estimates for 1947-48, issued on 4th March, provide for a net expenditure 
of £214,000,000. The estimated net expenditure for the previous year was £255,500,000, 
but the figures are not comparable owing to the war-time practice of not making financial 
adjustments between departments ; in particular, expenditure on supplies for the R.A.F. 
was borne mainly on the vote for the Ministry of Supply. The maximum strength of the 
R.A.F. in 1947-48 is given as 370,000, made up of 34,260 officers and 335,740 airmen, 
as compared with a total of 760,000 (79,250 officers and 680,750 airmen) in 1946-47. 
Just under 1,000,000 men and women had been released from the R.A.F. and W.A.A.F. 
since VE Day. 

The Air Minister, Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, introduced the Estimates in the House of 
Commons on 17th March. He said the R.A.F. was rendering productive peace-time 
service to the nation and the World. Transport Command had in the past twelve months 
carried nearly 300,000 passengers, many on routes where civil lines had not yet begun to 
work. Two-thirds of Britain had already been surveyed for the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. An immense area of East Africa had been surveyed for the groundnuts 
scheme. By police work in various countries, the R.A.F. had helped in the political 
and economic reconstruction of the world. 

After referring to releases, he said the Force was so unbalanced and the shortage 
of top-grade skilled mechanics so great that it was very difficult to give squadrons the 
flying hours a month that air crews should have. The proportion of trained to untrained 
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men was so small that a large part of the Force must be engaged on training. The number 
of men on regular engagements on 1st January this year was only 63,000, together with 
7,000 women volunteers. 

In the coming year, £450,000 more was to be spent on meteorology, of which 
£300,000 was for the new weather ships in the Atlantic. Meteorology had been the 
Cinderella of the sciences; the study of the causation of the weather had hardly yet 
begun. 

Since VE Day, 145,000 Waafs had been released, or 93.5 per cent. of the total. The 
strength was now 25,000, and they hoped to raise and keep it at 26,000. Recruiting was 
steady and satisfactory at the rate of about 900 a month. It was part of the terms of 
service of the regular part of the women’s service that all must be ready to fly as passengers. 
It was proposed when conditions permitted to train and employ a very limited number 
of women as air-crew for employment as non-combatant duties of communication flights, 
anti-aircraft co-operation, etc. Consideration was also being given to a flying branch 
for women in the Reserve, into which women who were already qualified, including 
those who served with A.T.A. during the War, could enter. Here was a real hope for 
woman flyers in the R.A.F., both in the active service and the auxiliary. 


AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


Group Captain John A. C. Wright, A.F.C., T.D., D.L., has been appointed Honorary 
Air Commodore of No, 605 (County of Warwick) Squadron, vice Sir W. Lindsay Everard, 
D.L., J.P., who relinquished the appointment on the expiration of his period of office, 
8th November, 1946. 

The Right Hon. Lord Sherwood has been appointed Honorary Air Commodore of 
No. 504 (County of Nottingham) Squadron, vice the Right Hon. Lord Mottistone, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., who relinquished the appointment on the expiration of his period of office, 
2nd November, 1946. 

The Air Ministry on 9th January announced the following appointments in command : 

Squadron Leader T. James, to command No. 501 (County of Gloucester) Squadron. 

Squadron Leader W. Appleby-Brown, D.F.C., to command No. 608 (North Riding) 
Squadron. 

Squadron Leader W. H. Irving, D.F.C., to command No. 614 (County of Glamorgan) 
Squadron. 

Recruiting for the Auxiliary Air Force is now in progress, and officers and men 
who have served in the R.A.F. during the War are eligible to apply if within certain age 
limits. 

FOREIGN 


AFGHANISTAN 


The Afghan Air Force is part of the Army and is administered by Lt.-General 
Asadullah Khan who is Chief of General Staff, and since June, 1946, has also been acting 
as Minister of Defence. 

The Air Force is organized into three Squadrons, all of which come directly under the: 
Commandant for operational and disciplinary control. These Squadrons are normally 
concentrated at Kabul airfield which also houses the Headquarters of the force and a 
Flying Training School. 

At present, the Afghan Air Force is equipped with Hawker Hind, Meridion Ali 
RO.37 and Tiger Moth aircraft ; one Stearman bi-plane is available for training. 

There is a resident R.A.F. pilot instructor in Kabul, who advises the Afghans on 
policy, training and administration. Thus, the Air Force to-day is largely influenced by 

BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Air Force is subordinated to the Army on the Russian model. The 
Russians have firm control and through the Commanding Officers, who are pro-Russian, 
are working to produce a pro-Russian Air Force. — 
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Aircraft strength is approximately 480 aircraft, the majority of which are German. 
There are three divisions, a fighter division, a ground attack division, a bomber division 
and also a reconnaissance regiment. Recruits are politically vetted before training, 
which is carried out under Russian supervision. The future size of the Air Force will be 
limited by the Peace Treaty. 


FRANCE 


On 15th of February, 1947, General de Division Aerienne Piollet was appointed 
Chief of Air Staff in succession to General Gerardot, who had held the post since September, 
1946. 

When war was declared he was in command of a Bomber Squadron. In 1940, 
after the Franco-German armistice, he was sent to French West Africa where he was 
promoted Colonel in June, 1943. During the Italian Campaign, he was with the 
Commandement de la 3reme Escadre de Bombardement Leger in Sardinia and France. 
Promoted Brigadier in September, 1944, he was appointed Chef du Cabinet du Ministre 
and in this capacity accompanied the French Minister for Air on his visit to the United 
Kingdom in December, 1944. He was promoted to General de Division Aerienne at the 
beginning of 1946 when he became Directeur du Centre de l’Enseignement Superieur 
Aerien. 

General J. L. Piollet came to London in April for a week’s stay at the invitation of 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder. 


IRAK 


The Royal Iraqi Air Force, although organized on R.A.F. lines, is an integral part 
of the Army, and its Commanding Officer, Colonel-~Sami Fattah, who was trained at 
Sandhurst and at various R.A.F. schools, is directly responsible to the Iraqi Chief of 
General Staff. 

Attached to the R.I.A.F. is a R.A.F. Wing Commander Inspector who has a staff of 
R.A.F. Officers and N.C.O’s employed as Instructors. These form part of the British 
Military Mission to the Iraqi Army. 

It is at present organized into four Squadrons—Nos. 1 and 7 (G.P.) Squadrons, 
No. 4 (F/B) Squadron and a training squadron. A Flying Training School and an 
Apprentices School existed at Moascar al Rashid, but due to the floods last year, training 
has been completely disorganized. 

The Iraqi Government have recently ordered 34 Hawker Fury fighters. Four are 
to be converted to two-seater dual-control trainers and the first deliveries should be 
made during the Summer. The single-seater type, to be known as Fury “ Baghdad ”’ 
will be equipped to carry various external loads, e.g., two 1,000-lb. bombs, various 
combinations of bombs, drop-tanks and R.P’s or smoke-curtain installations. Equipment 
is also being provided to enable the Fury ‘‘ Baghdad ’’ to operate as a long-range P.R. 
fighter. 

PERSIA 


The Persian Air Force is an integral part of the Army. General Mohammad Amidi 
holds the appointments of both Head of the Air Force and Head of the Aviation Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of War. The Headquarters are at Teheran. 

It is organized into two Regiments—a Bomber and a Reconnaissance. Both are 
stationed at Doshan Teppah airfield, Teheran, with small detachments disposed from time 
to time in different parts of the country. 

It is equipped with Anson, Tiger Moth, Hawker Hind, Audax and Fury aircraft. 
Hurricane IIC’s have been reconditioned for it and erected in Persian by Persian engineers 
aided by a small team of Hawker and Rolls Royce personnel. 


RUSSIA 


Demobilization is taking place, according to several decrees published by the 
Ministry of the Armed Forces, and has probably reached the 1924 age class, At the same: 
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time conscription, in accordance with Soviet law, is in force. The present size of the 
Air Force is not known but in view of Russia’s heavy occupational commitments and her 
vast frontiers, it is thought that she will maintain a substantial and modern Service, 
and she is known still to have considerable numbers of aircraft in occupied Europe. 


UNITED STATES 


LarGEst AIR TRANSPORT.—The XC-99, the world’s largest land based aircraft, 
built by Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corporation, has been moved out into the experi- 
mental yard at the Company’s San Diego plant to permit installation of main landing gear 
and outer wing panels. None of the plant’s buildings is high enough to house this giant 
aircraft with its landing gear installed, or wide enough to house it with outer wing panels 
in place. 

A cargo version of Convair’s B-36, which made its initial flight last August, the 
double-decked XC-99 spans 230 feet across the wing and is 1824 feet long. The tail 
surfaces stretch 57} feet into the sky. The aircraft will carry 400 troops, 335 litter 
patients or 100,000 pounds of cargo. Like the B-36, it is powered by six Pratt-Whitney 
3,000 horsepower pusher-type engines, turning 19-foot reversible pitch propellers. The 
design gross weight is 265,000 pounds. It will have a maximum range, with reduced 
loads, of more than 8,000 miles, and will be capable of speeds in excess of 300 m.p.h. 
Flights of this-distance will call for a five-man crew and an equal number of relief crew 
members. 

New Army Co-OPERATION AIRCRAFT.—The Boeing L-15A, newest addition to the 
‘“‘ Flying Jeep ”’ family of liaison aircraft, is an all-purpose aircraft specifically designed 
for liaison work. All early models of the liaison types used in the U.S. Army were 
modifications of aircraft designed for civilian use. 

The L-15A will be primarily utilized in the Army Ground Forces for direction of 
artillery fire, reconnaissance, aerial photography and emergency supply operations. 
Powered with a 125-horsepower Lycoming engine, this all-metal two-seater aircraft is 
designed to operate in and out of relatively small areas as well as in extreme temperatures. 
It is designed to take off with flaps fully extended and clear a 50-foot obstacle in 600 feet, 
and similarly land over a 50-feet obstacle coming to a full stop in 517 feet. 

Distinguishing features include the ‘“‘ pod’ or gondola enclosure, which houses 
the power plant, pilot and observer, and a long boom extending back from the top of the 
gondola which supports the twin rudder controls. The gondola makes up the entire 
fuselage of the airplane and hangs below the level of all flight surfaces. It allows full 
visibility in all directions to both the pilot and the observer. 

The aircraft is designed to remain airborne for 24 hours at a normal cruising speed of 
100 miles per hour. This endurance range can be extended to 54 hours by the addition 
of an external fuel tank suspended from the gondola. Simple attachment of wings, 
landing gear, tail boom, and control surface permits the entire aircraft to be dismantled 
quickly and loaded on a standard 2} ton Army cargo truck. 

With its propeller in place, the L-15A can be towed in glider fashion by another 
aircraft up to a speed of 165 miles per hour. The engine may be started prior to release 
from the two aircraft. Skis can be installed in place of wheels or the landing gear can 
be replaced with floats. Landings and take-offs on a cable, permitting operation from 
otherwise inaccessible areas, are possible, through the installation of a Brodie gear. 

The length of the L-15A is 26 feet, 1.2 inches, the wing span 40 feet and the overall 
height is 8 feet 8.5 inches. Normal gross weight is 2,050 pounds and the useful load will 
be 541 pounds. Service ceiling is 16,400 feet. 

Jet Bomper.—The XB-46 is the first all-jet bomber yet built for the A.A.F. Built 
by the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation the aircraft is now undergoing ground 
tests preliminary to its first test flight at the Convair, San Diego, California, plant. 
Powered by four General Electric turbo jet engines, two in each nacelle, the XB-46 spans 
113 feet across the wing, and is 105 feet 9 inches long. It is classified as a medium 
bomber. ; 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


The Attack on St. Nazaire. By Commander R. E. D. Ryder, V.C., R.N. (John 
Murray.) 116 pages. 6s. 


This admirable account and record of a classic raid should be included in every 
Service library and, as it is a slender volume, may well find a place in the private literature 
of any student of modern warfare. 


St. Nazaire ranks with the raids on Zeebrugge and Ostend in the 1914-18 War as an 
epic of daring, and takes pride of place in the achievement of the main object. It was 
the “‘ blind spot,’’ where there was so much imagination when planning the attacks 
on the Belgian lock gates, that the block ships were not ordered to ram them before 
sinking. There is very little doubt that this could have been done, for the ‘‘ Intrepid ” 
at Zeebrugge, and subsequently the ‘‘ Vindictive’”’ at Ostend, got within a few yards 
of their objectives ; but they failed effectively to block the canal exits because they tried 
to perform the almost impossible manceuvre of swinging across the fairway before blowing 
the sinking charges. At St. Nazaire, the destroyer ‘‘ Campbeltown ” with a more simple 
task, but with no less gallant and skilful pilotage, penetrated the outer caisson and 
completed her task all the more effectively because the delayed-action explosion not only 
blew it wide open, but killed nearly 400 Germans who had gone on board to investigate. 


There were a number of subsidiary objects in the plan for this operation, some of 
which were achieved, some of which proved unattainable. These all deserve close study, 
as do all the details of the preparations, the approach, the fighting and the withdrawal. 


Whether war develops, in the main, into a game of long-bowls with atomic bombs 
or not, raids by sea and air on the enemy’s tender spots will still have their place ; therefore, 
accounts of this and other raids in the late war are of far more than historical interest. 


Commander Ryder is to be congratulated on telling the story of this achievement 
in which he showed such fine leadership with so much modesty and yet so clearly. The 
value of this admirable little book is enhanced by excellent illustrations and plans. 


History of United States Naval Operations in World War II. Vor.II Operations 
IN NortH AFRICAN WATERS, OCTOBER, 1942-JUNE, 1943. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. (Atlantic, Little, Brown.) 297 pages. $5. 


This is the first to be published of a series of fourteen volumes on U.S. Naval 
Operations. Volume I is to deal with the Battle of the Atlantic, but is not yet in print. 
The author of this volume is Captain Samuel Eliot Morison, a Professor of History at 
Harvard University. He took an active part in several of the operations he describes, 
and he was given access to official documents ; so he was well equipped for his task. 
The precise status of this book is, however, hard to define, for although it is described 
as the ‘“ History of United States Naval Operations,’”’ one finds the Secretary of the 
Navy—Mr. James Forrestal, saying in his Introduction, ‘‘ This work is in no sense an 
official history.” 


The author opens with an admirable quotation from Thucydides stressing the 
advantages of historical accuracy. He then quotes from a variety of sources. Some 
are official, but others are not always the best evidence. Opinions are given and praise 
or blame apportioned at times’on the strength of despatches from subordinate com- 
manders, often backed up by casual remarks by individuals or popular accounts 
of particular actions which have been published in magazine articles and the like. 
The result is that statements and conclusions alike must be taken with some reserve. 


It is important to remember that the author writes with the primary object of 
recording the part played by the U.S. Navy in the North African operations. This is 
bound to present a somewhat unbalanced picture of the campaign as a whole. For 
instance well over half the book is devoted to the attack on Casablanca. That is, perhaps, 
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to be expected for it was an exclusively American operation. It involved some hard 
fighting but it was, of course, only one section of the operations for entering North 
Africa. 

Captain Morison was present during the attack and his account of it is excellent, 
clearly written and “live.” He tells a stirring story and does not hesitate to point 
out mistakes and failures. That is as it should be and provides useful lessons. 
Nevertheless it leaves an uncomfortable feeling that he is not always writing with full 
knowledge of the reasons for various occurrences which resulted in the mistakes recorded. 


In his account of the operations inside the Mediterranean the author is not so happy. 
The impression of writing at second-hand is enhanced and the tendency already mentioned 
to quote from sources of less than the best authority is increasingly apparent. For 
example there is a distressing little story of how some British landing craft allegedly 
tried to steal the credit of being first into Bizerta, quoted on the authority of a most 
gallant and efficient Lieutenant-Commander in U.S. P.T. boats. The story, if true, 
is of a type that could only do harm between the two navies and, if false, makes matters 
even worse. 

Part II, which covers the Mediterranean operations, takes us through the landings 
at Oran and..Algiers, then gives some account of the Tunisian Campaign and the 
surrender of the Axis forces, finishing up with the capture of Pantellaria and the Pelagies— 
a clear cut and interesting operation, although the U.S. Navy in fact contributed only 
a few P.T. boats. Finally there are some appendices, but here again these are chiefly 
devoted to the affairs of the Casablanca Task Force. . 


The most serious fault to be found with the book as history is that it fails to do 
justice to the great triumph of these operations—the close integration and planning of 
the whole by the two allied nations in a way never before achieved. The reader without 
background knowledge would never realize that the U.S. Navy was part of the whole 
and not the predominating factor in the proceedings. For instance, the author talks 
of the American Planners working in co-operation with the British located at Norfolk 
House, whereas the whole team, U.S. and British alike, worked together at Norfolk 
House. This was a basic factor in the success of the operations, as is clearly recognized 
by Major-General Terry Allen (U.S.) quoted on page 238. 


Again, it is stated that H.ML.S. ‘‘ Nelson’ was Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham’s 
flagship This may seem a small point. but it shows a lack of realization of the essence 
of the principles of command in these operations. There was only one place for the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief of the whole operation (which included the attacks inside 
and outside the Mediterranean) and that was at the headquarters alongside the Supreme 
Commander—General Eisenhower, and that of course was where Admiral Cunningham 
and his staff were situated. 

Later on the astonishing statement is made (page 255) that after February, 1943, 
the U.S. Navy provided most of the ships, ammunition and fuel, and that therefore 
Admiral Hewitt’s staff was “‘ charged with the planning and execution of the most 
important amphibious operations including Sicily, Salerno, Anzio and the South of 
France.” In point of fact Admiral Hewitt was in these operations a Task Force 
Commander. In Sicily for instance he commanded the Western Assault while Admiral 
Sir Bertram Ramsay commanded the Eastern Assault. Force H provided the covering 
Forces and, as in all these operations, the overall planning and command was exercised 
by the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean. It is essential to note these errors in the 
interests of historical accuracy and in order to maintain the right perspective. 


Another misleading impression is given about the rapidity of our advance along 
the North African Coast. The brilliant attempt to reach Tunis, when the British First 
Army got within a score of miles of it in four days, is referred to as “ the slowness of 
General Anderson’s advance.”’ The reason we failed to reach Tunis was because we could 
not raise enough troops to land East of Algiers and that was directly due to the insistence 
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on having large enough forces for Casablanca—a point over which there was much con- 
troversy. In fact Casablanca was the price of Tunis. 


Other minor inaccuracies are the reference to Admiral Sir John Cunningham as 
Vice-Admiral Malta and the statement that at the end of 1942 the Royal Navy was 
not challenging the Axis’ control of the Sicilian Straits—a poor acknowledgment of the 
night work of the surface ships based on Malta, and the submarine and mining operations. 


Some mention must also be made of the chapters on the political scene. These 
are well and clearly written and on the whole accurate, but in the account of the pre- 
liminaries the impression is given that the unwilling British were forced into the North 
African campaign. This is not in accordance with the facts and is another statement 
that cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. 


There are other criticisms of a similar nature which could be made, but enough has 
been said to show the type of fault which is present both in the larger view and in lesser 
matters. To continue to list them might give the impression that this book has no value. 
That is not the case. It contains many useful records of events ; it is well written and 
makes easy reading. The print is excellent and it has good maps and illustrations. 
But it suffers from the major defect that it fails to bring out the dominant feature of the 
whole of this brilliant campaign—-the close unity between the two Navies both in planning 
and fighting. 


From Sea to Sky ; 1910-1945. By Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore, G.C.B., 
D.S.0. (Geoffrey Bles). 304 pages. 18s. 


These Memoirs, written by a pioneer of Service. aviation who served through and 
between two great wars, rank as Air history. Lieutenants Longmore, Samson and 
Gregory, R.N., and Gerrard, R.M., were the four officers selected to do a flying course 
at Eastchurch in March, 1911. Out of that course developed, in May, 1912, the Central 
Flying School on Salisbury Plain, with its Naval and Military Wings, which in turn 
gave birth to the Royal Flying Corps and, just before the outbreak of war in 1914, to the 
Royal Naval Air Service as a separate organization. 


The author played a very active part in nourishing the embryo sea-air service, often— 
although he is sparing of his criticism—in the face of much apathy and even opposition 
on the part of senior officers who still regarded flying as a ‘‘ circus performance.” At 
one period, his outspoken views appear to have resulted in his being sent back to sea, 
with the result that he saw the Battle of Jutland from a front seat in the fore turret 
of the battle-cruiser “‘ Tiger.’””’ A few months later, however, he returned to the air, 
and never left that service again until his retirement as an Air Chief Marshal. 


On ist April, 1918, Longmore changed his rank from Wing-Captain, R.N.A.S., 
to Lieut.-Colonel, R.A.F., on the birth of the new Service. From time to time, in its early 
years, the controversy about the relations of the R.A.F. to the Navy and Army was 
revived, and the need for a separate Service was questioned in some quarters. The 
author quotes a prophetic memorandum by Mr. Balfour on the subject and says, “‘ It 
may well be the case that the Air Force owed its survival to this wise old statesman.” 


Few R.A.F. officers can have had more varied experience than the writer of these 
Memoirs: Iraq, 1923-24; Andover, the Air Ministry and Inland Area, 1925-29; Com- 
mandant of the R.A.F. Cadet College, Cranwell for two years; Inland Area, followed 
by Coastal Commands ; Commandant of the Imperial Defence College ; then a Mission 
to Australia. The outbreak of war in 1939 found him A.O.C.-in-C. of the Training 
Command, but within a year he was appointed A.O.C.-in-C. Middle East, and four 
interesting chapters are devoted to the changing fortunes of the Allies and the important 
part played by the R.A.F. in close co-operation with the other Services in that vital 
theatre of the war. Subsequently, the post of Inspector-General, R.A.F., provided him 
with exceptional opportunities for seeing the operation, development, and organization 
of the Service when it was at the zenith of its strength and activities. 
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Sir Arthur writes with a facile and friendly pen. His book is full of information and 
personalities ; the former is most digestible, and the latter always receive a kindly 
introduction. A collection of well-selected photographs, at the end, complete a very 
attractive volume. 


MILITARY 
The Grenadier Guards, 1939-45. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) 80 pages. §5s. 

In his introduction, the anonymous author states that “the main object of this 
account is to provide the men who fought with the Grenadiers with a short record of their 
years of service.” 

Admittedly, this is only a stop-gap history pending the completion of the two- 
volume history of the Grenadier Guards which is in course of preparation. Nevertheless, 
though only a pamphlet of 80 pages, it is an excellent production. It is well-printed 
on good paper. The narrative is concise, clear and well-written. There are numerous 
good photographic illustrations, and the maps and diagrams are first-rate. 


The Orderly Room. By Major E. J. Smith, M.B.E. (Gale and Polden, Ltd.) 
13I pages. 3s. 6d. 

This is an excellent little ‘‘ guide for the Army clerk.’’ It is applicable to all units 
and arms of the Service. As Major-General J. A. Griffin says in his Foreword: “It isa 
book which should be in the hands of every officer, N.C.O. and clerk, and should certainly 
be on every Orderly Room table.” 























ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


GENERAL 


DipLoMAcy By CONFERENCE. By Lord Hankey. S8vo. 179 pages. (Benn, 1946.) 
12s. 6d. Lord Hankey draws on his recollections for these studies in international 
relations and the working of government, and relates experience to present needs 
and problems, The book contains a good short history of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 


MAKING INTERNATIONAL LAw Work. By G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger. 
8vo. 266 pages. (Stevens, 2nd edition 1946). 12s. 6d. 
A review of the development, principles, functions and prospects of international 
law. 


DoOcUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN Poticy, 1919-1939. Second Series. Vol. I. Edited 

by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. 8vo. 603 pages. (H.M.S.O. 1946.) 21s. 

This volume—the first of either series to appear—concerns the period of the 

London Naval Conference, correspondence regarding Germany from the formation 

of Dr. Briining’s Government in 1930 and the Briand plan for European Federal 

Union. The Memorandum by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff on the military 
situation in Germany, January, 1930, is reproduced. 


At CLOSE QUARTERS: A SIDELIGHT ON ANGLO-AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 
By A.C. Murray. 8vo. 106 pages. (John Murray 1946.) 9s. 
The story of the work done for British-American co-operation in the last years 
of the war of 1914-18 by Sir William Wiseman through his friendship with Colonel 
House, an association into which the writer was also drawn. 


Years oF Crisis: AN OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL HiIsTorRY, 1919-1945. By Kenneth 
Ingram. 8vo. 487 pages. (Allen & Unwin 1946.) 21s. 

The outline is divided into two parts; the first covers the period between 

the wars and the other the whole course of the late war, including the atomic bomb. 


Tue BritisH 1N Inp1a. By P. J. Griffiths. 8vo. 222 pages. (Hale 1946.) 10s. 6d. 

A former member of the Indian Civil Service attempts here to give an impartial 

review of British achievements and failures in India during the last 200 years, set 

against the background of Indian history, life and temperament. His conclusion 

is that Britain has reached a point beyond which only seif-government can ensure 
progress. 


REPORT FROM RED Cu1nA. By Harrison Forman, 8vo. 247 pages. (Hale 1946.) 15s. 
The writer describes what he saw and heard during a six months visit in 1944 to 
‘‘Communist ’’ China; he spent two months of the time with the army, and had 
opportunities for observing the economic and military organisation of the Kung- 
chantang. 

Economic ResirtH. By R.G. Hawtrey. 8vo. 161 pages. (Longmans, Green 1946.) 
55. 

This book is an attempt to explain the dangers and difficulties of the post-war 

economic situation in straightforward language free from technicalities and jargon. 

The author emphasises the need for continued and stringent national effort to avert 

inflation, and makes constructive, if controversial, suggestions, such as a Government 

monopoly of wholesale dealing. 


FRENCH PERSONALITIES AND ProBLEMS. By D. W. Brogan. 8vo. 228 pages. 
(Hamilton 1946.) tos. 6d. 

The author, who is Professor of Political Science at Cambridge University, 
is one of Britain’s leading historians. His present book covers twelve years of study 
of French affairs and French culture, and is a collection of articles including ‘‘ The 

French Revolution,’ ‘‘ Proust as a Social Historian,’ ‘‘ Daudet’s Clemenceau,”’ 
‘‘ De Gaulle,’”’ and ‘‘ The Case for France.”’ 
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1946.) 15s. 


correspondent and writer on international affairs. 


towards the new international organization. 


Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 37 pages. 


Fitzgerald. 8vo. (Methuen 1946.) 14s. 


war has left unsolved. 


1947.) 10s. 6d. 


he gives succeed in this. 


pages. (Hollis & Carter 1946.) 25s. 


1945-) 308. 


some most attractive examples of hilt work. 


H. T. A. Bosanquet, R.N. Presented. 


Home Security Publication, 1946. Presented. 


WorRLD ORDER OR CHAos. By W. H. Chamberlin. 8vo. 


THe Last Days oF Hitter. By H.R. Trevor-Roper. 8vo. 


THe SMALL-SworRD IN ENGLAND. By J. D. Aylward. 8vo, 


292 pages. (Duckworth 


This book is an analysis of the problems of world government written before 
the Yalta conference took place. The Soviet position is discussed at some length 
and chapters are devoted to the Far East, Europe, Anglo-American relations, the 
British Empire and American foreign policy. The author is a well-known American 


BriTIsH SECURITY. Report by a Chatham House Study Group. 8vo. 176 pages. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs 1946.) 8s. 6d. 

After describing Britain’s traditional policy and the new setting in which that 
policy must now be framed, this report considers British security from two angles : 
first, Britain’s relations with the Commonwealth, the United States and the U.S.S.R. ; 
second, the requirements of British policy in three regions of paramount importance 
—Europe, the Middle East and the Far East. Finally, it discusses Britain’s attitude 


Post-War DEFENCE OF AUSTRALIA. By the Melbourne Research Group of the Australian 
(Chatham House 1946.) 1s. 

The. gradual evolution of Australian conceptions of defence from those of 
dependence on the British Fleet to offensive combined operations, from purely 
local considerations to a broad view of regional responsibilities. 


THe New Europe: An INTRODUCTION To Its PoxiTicaL GEoGRAPHY. By Walter 
The various territorial demands of the nations of Europe are considered against 


a background of physical and economic geography ; and an attempt has been made 
to assess, in their true geographical perspective, those problems of Europe which the 


273 pages. (Macmillan 


A serious and detailed inquiry, based on extensive examination and analysis 
of written and verbal evidence, into the circumstances of Hitler’s death. The author 
a young Oxford historian working as an officer in Military Intelligence, was appointed 
to the task in order to prevent the growth of a myth, and he believes that the facts 


PoLaND, RussIA AND GREAT BRITAIN, 1941-1945. By R. Umiastowski. 8vo. 544 


In a detailed review, freely supported by items of contemporary newspaper 
comment, of the course of Soviet-Polish relations during 1941-45, the writer presents 
the case of the Pole in exile to-day against the Soviet Government. The case is 
given, perhaps, in its extreme form, and is occasionally marked by much bitterness 
of feeling towards this country also; but there is no mistaking the author’s pride cf 
nationalist sentiment or his fears regarding Poland’s future. 


132 pages. (Hutchinson 


This book is believed to be the only one available covering the development 
of the small-sword, its use and manufacture. It is illustrated with photographs of 


THE COLICHEMARDE BLaDE. By J. D. Aylward. 4to. 11 pages. Bound pamphlet 
from “‘ Notes and Queries,” December 1946, with additional notes by Captain 


This is supplementary to the major work by J. D. Aylward. 
CAMOUFLAGE OF ViTAL Factories AND Kery POINTS, 1939-1945. 8vo. Ministry of 
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Soviet GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS ON Nazi ATRociTIES. By The Soviet Post. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson 1946.) Ios. 6d. 


Tue B.B.C. GzRMAN VocaBuLary. By L. Hamilton. 8vo. 245 pages. (Longmans, 
Green 1947.) 78. 6d. Presented. 


NAVAL 


History OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WoRLD WaR II. Vol. Il: OPErRa- 
TIONS IN NorTH AFRICAN WATERS, OCTOBER 1942 to JUNE 1943. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. 8vo. (Little, Brown & Co., U.S.A. 1947.) See review in 
this JouRNAL. Presented. ‘ 


AMERICAN SEA POWER SINCE 1775. Edited by Allan Westcott. 8vo. (Lippincott, 
U.S.A. 1947.) See review in this JouRNAL. Presented. 


THEORETICAL NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By E. L. Attwood and H. S. Pengelly. 8vo. 
522 pages. (Longmans Green 1945.) 21s. 

MASTING AND RIGGING THE CLIPPER SHIP AND OCEAN CARRIER. By H. A. Underhill. 
4to. 300 pages. (Brown, Son & Ferguson 1946.) 36s. 

A fuller treatment of the subject outlined in the writer’s earlier book, and 
illustrated. with authentic plans, working drawings and details of the XTXth and 
XXth Century sailing ship. 

SHIPS AND MEN. By W. J. Bassett-Lowke and George Holland. 4to. 316 pages. 
(Harrap 1946.) 15s. 

This is a record of man’s sea-goings from the first coracle to the “‘ Queen 
Elizabeth.” Advances in ship-design are traced in detail, together with the social 
and economic reactions to the increases in endurance, speed and capacity. 


New CHRONICLES OF THE LIFE OF LoRD NELSON. By C. J. Britton. 8vo. 125 pages. 
(Cornish Bros. 1946.) 15s. 
This is not so much a biography, as a record of Nelson’s naval career, supple- 
mented by much bibliographical and statistical material, some of which is published 
now for the first time. 


PrizE Money. By Lieut.-Commander P. K. Kemp, R.N. 8vo. 33 pages. (Gale & 
Polden 1946.) 2s. 6d. 
The author has traced in detail the history of Prize Money, its origin and 
examples throughout the Centuries. 


Tue RED FLEET IN THE SECOND WorLD War. By Admiral of the Fleet I. S. Isakov. 
8vo. 125 pages. (Hutchinson, translation 1946.) 10s. 6d. 
This book describes the actions of the Red Fleet in the Baltic, the Northern 
theatre and the Black Sea, and gives a prefatory account of the general situation 
which was the background to them. 


THE ATTACK ON ST. NazatRE. By Commander R. E. D. Ryder, V.C. 8vo. 116 pages. 
(John Murray 1947.) 6s. See review in this JouRNAL. Presented. 


In Goop Company. By Thomas Woodrooffe. 8vo. 229 pages. (Faber 1947.) 8s. 
The author recounts his experiences, first as captain of an anti-submarine 
trawler, and then as a ‘‘ Naval Observer.”’ 


MILITARY 


MILITARY LEADERSHIP. By Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 8vo. 24 pages 
(Oxford University Press 1946.) 2s. 6d. 

In this lecture delivered before the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, in 
November 1945, Field-Marshal Montgomery, after defining leadership as ‘‘ the will 
to dominate, together with the character that inspires confidence,’’ goes on to assess 
the qualities and achievement of three great leaders of history—Moses, Cromwell 
and Napoleon—and to discover what lessons their experience has to teach in our 
time. 
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NORMANDY TO THE BaLtic. By Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery. 8vo. 226 pages. 
(Hutchinson 1947.) 25s. 

OPERATION VicToRY. By Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand. 8vo. 482 pages. 
(Hodder & Stoughton 1947.) 25s. 

21 ArMy Group Port REPAIR WorRKS—THE RIVER RHINE. 76 pages. (Official 1947). 
Presented. 

21 Army Group Port REPAIR WoRKS—OSTEND. 35 pages. (Official 1947.) Presented. 

HISTORY OF THE 2ND BATTALION THE MIDDLESEX REGIMENT (D.C.O.) IN THE N.W. 
Europe CAMPAIGN. By Major R. B. Moberley. 8vo. 145 pages. (Published 
privately 1946.) Presented. 

THE Mapras REGIMENT FROM 1942 TO 1946. By Regimental Officers. 4to. 13 pages. 
(Published privately 1946.) Presented. 

3rd BaTTALION THE NoRTHERN RHODESIA REGIMENT, BuRMA, 1945-46. By Lt.-Colonel - 
J. W. E. Mackenzie. 8vo. 32 pages. (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia 
1946.) Presented. 

1st BATTALION THE NORTHERN RHODESIA REGIMENT: BurMA 1944. By Captain 
M. Monteith. 4to. 44 pages. (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia 1946.) 
Presented. 

Tactics AND MiLiTaRyY TRAINING. By Major-General George D’Ordel. 60 pages. 
(Bickers 1898.) Presented. 


CORRECTION 
In the Journal of February 1947, the “‘ History of the roth Divisional Signals 
in Italy ’’ should read : 
THe History OF THE I0TH DIVISIONAL ENGINEERS IN ItaLy. By Lt.-Colonel G. F. 
Hutchinson. 8vo. (Published in India, not priced.) Presented. 
AIR 


SPECIAL Dutigs. By Air Vice-Marshal A.S.G. Lee. 8vo. (Sampson Low 1946.) 2Is. 
This is a record of the writer’s personal experiences during the recent war. 
From Sea To Sky—MEmorRs 1910-1945. By Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore. 
8vo. 304 pages. (Bles 1946.) 18s. See review in this JouRNAL. Presented. 
SLIPSTREAM: A Royat Arr Force ANTHOLOGY. Edited by S/Ldr. R. Raymond 
and S/Ldr. D. Langdon. 8vo. (Eyre & Spottiswoode 1946.) 10s. 6d. 
This anthology is selected from articles which appeared during the War in the 
Royal Air Force Quarterly. 














MEETING 


On TUESDAY, 4TH MARCH, 1947, AT 3 P.M. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1946 


COUNCIL. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Meeting. 
ELECTED MEMBERS 


Admiral of the Fleet Lord Tovey, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 


of Captain T. D. Manning, V.D., R.N.V.R. 


to be a Vice-President. 


Willoughby de Broke, M.C., A.F.C. 


RoyaL NAvy 
CaptaingW. W. Davis, D.S.O., R.N. 


RoyaL NAVAL RESERVE 
Commodore R. Harrison, D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R. 


REGULAR ARMY 
General Sir Charles Loyd, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
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ADMIRAL SiR CHARLES LITTLE, G.C.B., G.B.E. (Chairman of the Council), presiding, 


THE SECRETARY, Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N., read the notice convening the 
meeting, which had been published in The Times on Wednesday, 19th February, 1947. 


The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for 1946 :— 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.C., was elected a Vice-President to fill the vacancy caused by the 
institution of a second Vice-President representing the Royal Air Force 
provided for in the amendment to the Bye-Laws passed at the last Anniversary 


Admiral Sir Harold Burrough, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., was elected a 
Naval Member of the Council in the vacancy taused by the resignation of 


Captain Rex Janson, V.D,, R.N.V.R., was elected the member representing 
the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve in the vacancy caused by the resignation 


Lieut.-General Sir John T. Crocker, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., was 
elected a Regular Army Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Riddell-Webster, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Lieut.-General Sir Evelyn Barker, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., was elected 
a Regular Army Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of General Sir Charles Bonham Carter, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Newall, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., A.M., was elected a Royal Air Force Member of the Council in the 
vacancy caused by the election of Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham 


Air Vice-Marshal G. H. Ambler, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., was elected the 
Member representing the Auxiliary Air Force and Royal Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Air Commodore Lord 


The following Members, having completed three years service, retire 
but offer themselves for re-election, for which they are eligible. 
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TERRITORIAL ARMY 
Colonel F. D. Samuel, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D. 


RoyYAL AIR FORCE 


Air Marshal Sir Norman Bottomley, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C. 

The Council received, with much regret, the resignation of Colonel B. Abel 
Smith, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., A.D.C., owing to ill health. Colonel Abel Smith 
had been Chairman of the Finance Committee since April, 1930. He has 
been succeeded in that capacity by Brigadier J. A. Longmore, C.B.E., T.D., 
D.L. 

General Sir Ronald Adam, Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., also found it 
necessary to resign from the Council owing to other commitments. 

There are, therefore, two further vacancies on the Council—one for a 
Regular Army Member and one for:a Territorial Army Member. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 


Major-General L. O. Lyne, C.B., D.S.O., succeeded Major-General J. S. 
Steele, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., on taking up the appointment of Director of Staff 
Duties. “ 

Ex-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Admiral Sir John Cunningham, G.C.B., M.V.O., accepted the invitation 
of the Council to become an ex-officio Member on taking up the appointment 
of First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 

Field Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, G.C.B., D.S.O., 
accepted the invitation of the Council to become an ex-officio Member on taking 
up the appointment of Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder, G.C.B., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to become an ex-officio Member on taking up the 
appointment of Chief of the Air Staff. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, K.C.B., C.B.E., accepted the invitation 
of the Council to become an ex-officio Member on taking up the appointment 
of President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

General Sir William Slim, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to become an ex-officio Member on taking up the 
appointment of Commandant of the Imperial Defence College. 

Major-General R. A. Hull, C.B., D.S.O., accepted the invitation of the 
Council to become an ex-officio Member on taking up the appointment of 
Commandant of the Staff College, Camberley. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Honorary LIFE MEMBER 


In recognition of his signal service to the Institution in coming specially 
from the United States to deliver his lecture on “ Victory in the Pacific,” 
the Council offered to Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, U.S.N., President of 
the U.S. Naval War College, and he has accepted, honorary membership for 
life. 

NEW MEMBERS 4 


The total number of members on the roll at the end of 1946 was 5,658, as 
compared with 5,323 in 1945. During the past year 596 Members joined the 
Institution as compared with 345 in 1945. There were 135 withdrawals as 
compared with 103 in 1945 ; 46 Life Members and 56 Annual Members died ; 
24 Members were struck off for being two years in arrear with their sub- 
scriptions. 
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The details of Members joining are as follows :-— 


Regular Army ... bbe io Pe ste wie SD 
Royal Air Force je » ol a ‘0 -» 144 
Royal Navy ous oe seh ine phe me od 
Indian Army _... pine te ae uae ott 45 
Royal Marines... iar the a 10 
Royal A‘r Force Volunteer Reserve... ot Ane 10 
Dominion Forces eye nad ca nef ron 10 
Royal Naval Reserve 6 
Territorial Army 6 
Army Cadet Force 6 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve | 4 
Home Guard 5 : 3 
Junior Training Corps ... : 3 
Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve 2 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force ... 2 
Women’s Royal Naval Service 1 
Women’s Auxiliary Corps (India) 1 

596 


This gives a net increase of 335 as compared with 103 in 1945, and a 
decrease of 102 in 1944. As the loss of some of the Life Members does not 
affect the financial aspect, the financial gain on the year is 380. 

The number of Life Members who joined during 1946 was three times 
that in 1945, which was already an outstanding record. 

The system of the Liaison Officers is appreciably helping to make the 
advantages of membership of the Institution better known and some of them 
have been most active in encouraging officers to join. 

COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The scheme for Covenanted Subscriptions is progressing steadily and 

there are now 580 Annual and 131 Life Members who have signed the Deed. 


FINANCE 

The surplus of income over expenditure for 1946 was {387 4s. 10d., as 
compared with {867 18s. 6d. at the end of 1945. 

Comparisons of Receipts and Expenditure in the two years are shown 
below. An increase in the cost of running the Institution as compared with 
that under pre-war conditions is inevitable, and it is fortunate that, so far, 
Receipts have been adequate to meet the rising scale of Expenditure 
notwithstanding the fact that :— 

(a) The Entrance Fee is still suspended. 
(6) There has been no change in the very modest rates of subscription 
since 1926. 
(c) There has been no increase in the charge of admission to the 
Museum. 
RECEIPTS 

The following are receipts during the year which call for special mention, 

and comparisons with the previous year :— 


1946 1945 
ite, 3 os ae 
Annual Subscriptions ah is a Som 7 SC §,159 6 6 
Life Subscriptions (amount brought to 
credit) ... ih ahi ii . 506 0 0 274 11 0 
Museum Takings ... or ule .. 2,966 9 6 3,784 19 6 
Sales of Pamphlets iu ae .. 18415 1 352 9 7 
Journal Sales Bid edi Lie ... 1409 11 4 964 15 10 
Journal Advertisements sds 6 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS.—The appreciable increase of receipts under this 
heading, together with the very remarkable increase of those for Life Member- 
ship and for Journal Sales, are the most noticeable features of the year’s 
finances. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS.—The gross receipts for Life Subscriptions in 1946 
amounted to £1,988. After deducting the £506, representing {1 5s. Od. for 
each Life Member to be credited to the General Account, a sum of £1,482 has 
been paid to the Life Subscription Fund. This added to the amount already 
standing to the credit of the Fund, has permitted £1,500 to be invested in 
23 per cent. Treasury Stock. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS.—Claims for the repayment of Income Tax 
amounting to {872 19s. 0d. although not yet paid, have been admitted by the 
Inland Revenue Authorities and therefore credited to the year’s Receipts. 


MusEuM.—Despite the falling off of Museum takings as compared with the 
phenomenal receipts in 1945, they are easily the highest on record with the 
exception of that year and well repay the strenuous efforts made to re-open 
the greater part of the Banqueting Hall. 


SALE, OF PAMPHLETS.—Although not up to the exceptionally high figure 
of 1945, the takings from this source for 1946 are five to six times those in pre- 
war years. This can be attributed largely to selling these publications in the 
Museum, instead of only at the turnstile, and to the opportunism of the 
Pensioner temporary Attendants. 


JOURNAL SALES.—The demand for the 1946 Journal has been phenomenal 
and the sales amounting to £1,409, which include a single order from H.M. 
Stationery Office to the value of £578, are easily a record. An indication 
of the increased interest in and popularity of the Institution’s publication is 
shown in the fact that in 1926 the sales were only £474. 


JOURNAL ADVERTISEMENTS.—With the increase of paper granted in 
October last, it has been possible to authorise the Advertising Manager to get 
more advertisements and this figure has increased proportionately. 


EXPENDITURE 


The following is a comparison of expenditure under the principal 
headings :— 


1946 1945 
one. a £18. :d. 
Salaries ‘ i ... 2934 0 3 2,629 3 10 
Wages and National Insurance... ... 3,470 13 9 2,185 1 6 
Journal Printing... jee uC ‘a Bee Se 2,707 8 0 
Lighting . 388 2 6 395 3 1 
Library Purchase and Binding of Books, 
Newspapers, etc. be , .. 218 15 10 152 4 2 


With the recruitment of iad staff and the increased scales of re- 
muneration authorised by the Council, expenditure on salaries and wages 
has necessarily increased. 

The Printers have notified a further rise in their charges which took 
effect as from Ist November, 1946. 

DISCRETIONARY Funp.—On the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Council have decided to allocate to the Discretionary Fund £1,000 
from Assets, as shown on the Balance Sheet. 

In general, the Institution’s finances continue to be satisfactory, but, 
with so many uncertain factors in the future, it is desirable to build up a 
reserve to meet unforeseeable contingencies. ~ 
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JOURNAL 


During the past year the Institution has had the benefit of a number of 
lectures of very special interest given by high commanders and other dis- 
tinguished officers describing their conduct of operations and personal ex- 
periences in the War. The publication of these and of the many contributions 
of exceptional value for professional study doubtless accounts in large measure 
for the popularity of the Journal. 

A new feature, to be continued in future numbers, was the first of a series 
of articles on “‘ What to Read.” These are intended to assist Members to choose 
books and other literature dealing with the particular subjects which they wish 
to study. In these lists, the Journal figures largely, because much information 
to be found in its pages is not so readily accessible elsewhere. 


With the lifting of security restrictions and as more information about 
foreign Services becomes available, the Navy, Army and Air Notes are being 
developed and restored to their peace-time lines. 


The Journal is traditionally the medium for that promotion and advance- 
ment of professional study for which the Institution exists, and—as the Contents 
during the past year show—is maintaining its lead in giving expression to views, 
not necessarily orthodox, but which may assist to guide Service thought along 
sound lines, particularly at this time when the future is so full of uncertainty. 


MUSEUM 


The Museum was closed from 25th February to 5th April to enable the 
Ministry of Works to carry out repairs to the windows of the Banqueting 
Hall, and to clear the side aisles in the Crypt of sand-bags. 


The Banqueting Hall remained closed until 9th October when, with the 
exception of one end which has been screened off for the Ministry of Works to 
erect scaffolding for replacing part of the Rubens ceiling, it was completely 
reopened to the public for the first time since the outbreak of war. The Trafal- 
gar and Waterloo models have been cleaned, restored and fitted with new light- 
ing and most of the exhibits formerly in the Hall have been rearranged. Colours, 
ensigns, standards and flags have been thinned out and regrouped. 


The modern exhibits in the Crypt have been rearranged and brought up 
to date. They now include models, relics and personal mementoes connected 
with the late war. 


The series of military dioramas has been completed by two more generous 
gifts from Mr. Otto Gottstein—a large diorama of the Battle of Flers, typifying 
the Western Front in the 1914-18 War; and another of the Landing in Normandy 
on D-day, 6th June, 1944. There are now fifteen dioramas of historical events 
from the landing of Julius Caesar, 55 B.c., to the. Invasion of France in 1944. 


The Museum was even more popular with the general public than in the 
previous record, year, for 79,026 visitors paid for admission as compared with 
75,559 in 1945. The decrease in takings in 1946 was due to the charge of ad- 
mission being reduced from Is. to 6d. for approximately ten weeks when there 
was no exhibition in the Theatre and the Banqueting Hall was closed. Free 
admission was given to 15,963 H.M. and Allied forces and to 1,112 Scouts, 
Guides and elementary school children. 


Valuable additions to the Institution’s collection of models have been 
made by the Admiralty, War Office, aircraft manufacturers and other kind 
donors to whom acknowledgements have already been made in the Secretary’s 
Notes. 

The contents of the Museum as a whole is still being reviewed by the 
Museum Committee. In the matter of old uniforms they will be assisted by 
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the reconstituted Uniforms Committee under the chairmanship of General Sir 
Charles Loyd. The first offer of redundant and duplicate exhibits is being made 
to other Service and Regimental Museums in all cases where this may be 
suitable. 
LIBRARY 

Lieut.-Colonel P. S. M. Wilkinson, formerly Assistant Librarian, returned 
from active service and took up the appointment of Librarian on Ist November. 
The Institution is indebted to Captain D. H. St. J. O’Connor for his valuable 
services in connection with the reconstitution of the Library on its return to 
London and as temporary Librarian for two years. 


Mr. T. Hitch has kindly continued his voluntary services in stocktaking 
books and pictures. 

The long-standing relations with the Admiralty, War Office and Air 
Ministry Libraries are being maintained and liaison has been established with 
the libraries of the Imperial Defence and three Staff Colleges. Every effort is 
made to provide literature relative to the various syllabi, but owing to publishing 
restrictions, it is not always possible to obtain as many copies of new books as 
would otherwise be purchased. 

During the year, 1,893 books were issued on loan and 260 volumes, ex- 
cluding extra copies, were added to the Library ; of these, 167 were on General 
subjects, 24 Naval, 47 Military and 22 Air. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


Copies of the Annual Report are in your hands. The Secretary tells me that 
we are lucky to have got them just in time before the electricity cuts. 

The Report is, I hope, self-explanatory but there are three major points which 
I would like to remark on: two are satisfactory ; one connected with finance is not 
so satisfactory for reasons beyond our control. 

First I would like to refer to the very successful programme of lectures we have 
had during 1946 following on a no less successful one in 1945. I attach the utmost 
importance to the calibre of the lectures given at the Institution because they are 
printed in the Journal, and that is the main thing we have to give to our very many 
Members abroad. We have been very fortunate in securing some of the most 
important commanders in the late war and their lectures have greatly enhanced the 
value of the Journal, and this we have seen reflected in the increased sales of the 
Journal. I feel sure that the Council will provide no less satisfactory programmes 
of lectures in the future. 

The second point I want to remark on is the satisfactory increase of membership. 
For this we have, in considerable measure, to thank the system of Liaison Officers 
started by my predecessor. It has been suggested that even more might be done 
along these lines if every Member would constitute himself a liaison officer by helping 
to get more. It will be quite apparent that the more Members we have, the more 
the Institution can do to carry out the purposes of its Royal Charter—‘‘ The Promo- 
tion and Advancement of the Science and Literature of the three Services.’’ Apart 
from that, membership is, of course, our main source of income. 


I will not say much about the financial aspects of the Report because the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee will be dealing with it in seconding this resolution. 


We are doing everything possible to promote that co-operation between the 
three Services which it is so important should continue in peacetime. I recall that 
when I visited the Guildhall on the occasions of the presentation of the Freedom of 
London and Swords of Honour to them, all three Chiefs of Staff emphasized most 
strongly this matter of co-operation. We have for many years been in close contact 
with the Imperial Defence College and the three Staff Colleges and now, I am glad to 
say, we have established close relations with the newly formed Joint Services Staff 
College and with the School of Combined Operations. 

You will have noted that the Council suffered a great loss during the past year 
through the resignation, due to ill-health, of Colonel Abel Smith, who had been 
Chairman of the Finance Committee for over 16 years. I would like to express our 
great indebtedness to him for his services in caring so successfully for our finances 
for that long period. We are fortunate in having been able to persuade Brigadier 
Longmore to’succeed him as Chairman of that Committee. 

Before the next Anniversary Meeting comes round, we shall have lost two of the 
Staff who have been here for many years. Captain Parker, who is retiring in six 
months time, has been Assistant Executive Officer since 1928 and Curator since 
1940. I am sure you will be in agreement with me when I say we shall miss him 
very much. His unfailing helpfulness and courtesy towards everybody, whether 
members or staff, have endeared him to both, and the Institution owes him a great 
debt of gratitude for his fine services during the past twenty years. We wish him 
all happiness in his well-earned retirement. 

Senior Attendant Goodenough is leaving at the end of this month. He too, 
has earned our thanks for his good work since he first joined our staff in 1922. 
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Now I have to propose that the Report and Accounts as circulated be taken as 
read and adopted and I will call on the Chairman of the Finance Committee to second 
that resolution. 


BRIGADIER J. LONGMORE (Chairman of the Finance Committee) : The essential 
fact to which I want to draw attention is that in 1945 we ended up about {1,600 to 
the good, whereas this year we are only something over {300 to the good. This 
means that there has been a drop of £1,300 in the balance. This must be ascribed 
to the general inflation, and with it the increase of wages to the staff which I consider 
was fully justifiable. Proposals for meeting this situation will be put to you in the 
third resolution. I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

A MEMBER: Can any details be given of the increased expenses ?, 

BRIGADIER LONGMORE: They are almost entirely due to the increased wages 
and the increased cost of printing. We were notified in November of a further 
rise in the latter. 

The resolution was then put to the Meeting by the Chairman and carried 
unanimously. 

RE-ELECTION OF AUDITORS 

COMMANDER W. B. RowBoTHAM, R.N.: I beg to move: 

“ That Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Company be re-elected Auditors for the 
ensuing year.” 


SQUADRON LEADER S. L. Swain, R.A.F., seconded the Resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 


AMENDMENT. TO THE BYE-LAWS 


The Chairman read the following resolution : 

“ That the Council be empowered to substitute the following for Bye-Laws, 
Chapter II, paragraphs 5 and 6, if in their judgment it is desirable that these 
changes shall take effect as from 1st January, 1948 : 


Annual Members 


5. (To read). The Entrance Fee is suspended. The Annual Subscription 
is {1 10s. od. The first payment is due on joining ; renewals of sub- 
scriptions are payable on Ist January each year. 

Any Member failing to pay his annual subscription for two years 
shall have his name removed from the List of Members, but may be 
re-admitted on paying his arrears of subscription up to.a maximum of 
three years. 

Life Members 

6. (To read). One payment of £24; four instalments of £6 6s. od. a year 
for four years; or {3 12s. od. a year covenanted for seven years; the 
first payment to be made on joining the Institution, any others due, on 
1st January of consecutive years. 

Default in any of such successive payments may cause forfeiture of 
the benefits arising from preceding payments and the removal of the 
name from the List of Members. .- 

Also that the Temporary Bye-Law, passed at Annual General Meeting, 

3rd March, 1936, and that relating to the suspension of the Entrance Fee for 

Junior Officers only (Bye-Law 5 (a) ) be cancelled as having been superseded 

by the above. 
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And that Bye-Law 8, relating to non-payment of subscriptions, be cancelled 
as having been embodied in the new Bye-Law 5.” 


Proposing this Resolution, the Chairman said that he would ask the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee to explain it in more detail. He oniy wished to remark 
that the R,U.S.I., like every other association, had been caught in the rising tide 
of inflation. 


BRIGADIER LONGMORE (Chairman of the Finance Committee): It must be 
apparent that a balance of £387 on the year’s working is not adequate in view of the 
increasing expenses which will have to be met. If no action is taken there will be a 
deficit at the end of the year. If you will refer to the Balance Sheet, you will see 
that we have a reserve of nearly £22,000. This could, of course, be raided, but it 
would be very unwise to do so, particularly in view of the fact that we may be faced 
with heavy expense in connection with the renewal of the Crown Lease. 

Admission to the Museum has been raised to Is. 6d. as from the latter part of 
last month, on the principle of going into the market where the money is, but it is 
improbable that this by itself will be adequate. 

At the present moment, Members pay 25/- each, of which sum nearly 15/- is 
accounted for in JOURNAL expenses. We shall, of course, watch our finances carefully 
but the increase from 25/- to 30/- for Annual Members and the proportional increase 
proposed for Life Membership is really not excessive. There is, of course, also the 
third way of improving our income and that is by a considerable increase in the 
number of Covenanted memberships. In this connection I would point out that 
those who enter into such Covenants during the present year will be free from any 
increase there may be for the next seven years. It is most probable that sub- 
scriptions will have to be increased and therefore we are asking now for powers to do 
so, should it be found necessary. 

I therefore second this Resolution. 


A MEMBER: Has the re-imposition of the Entrance Fee been considered ? 


BRIGADIER LONGMORE : Yes, that was very fully considered, but we are anxious 
to give every encouragement to young officers and it was felt that it would be easier 
for them to pay 30/- a year, instead of 25/-, than an Entrance Fee of {2 2s. od. before 
they could become members. 

THE MEMBER: Have we any idea of what it will cost to renew the Crown 
Lease ? 

BRIGADIER LONGMORE: We have asked the Commissioners of Crown Lands for 
a valuation and they have the matter in hand. 

The Chariman then put the resolution to the Meeting and it was carried unani- 
mously. 

VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL 


The Chairman announced the following vacancies on the Council, and nominations: 


Roya Navy (I vacancy) 
Captain W. W. Davis, D.S.O., R.N. 


Roya NAVAL RESERVE (1 Vacancy) 
Commodore R. Harrison, D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R. 


REGULAR ARmy (2 Vacancies) 
Major-General J, C. O. Marriott, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 
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TERRITORIAL ARMY (2 Vacancies) 
Colonel F. D. Samuel, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D. 


Royat Air Force (1 Vacancy) 
Air-Marshal Sir Norman Bottomley, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C. 


The election of the above officers was put to the Meeting and carried unanimously. 


THE TRENCH GASCOIGNE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1946 


The Secretary reported that the following awards had been made by the Council 
in connection with the Trench Gascoigne Essay Competition for 1946: 
First Prize of 30 guineas and R.U.S.I. Medal— 
Squadron Leader S. L. Swain, R.A.F. 
Second: Prize of 20 guineas—. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. C. B. Cook, The South Staffordshire Regiment. 
Third Prize of 10 guineas— 
Wing Commander P. H. Holmes, O.B.E., R.A.F. 

The Secretary stated that the Council had also decided to award a replica of 
the R.U.S.I- medal in silver-gilt for the best Trench Gascoigne Prize Essays written 
during the War. These awards were : 

1942 Lieutenant-Commander (now Commander) G. M. Bennett, R.N. 
1943 Lieutenant-Commander (now Commander) G. M. Bennett, R.N. 


The Chairman presented the prizes and congratulated the recipients amidst 
applause. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ROBERT BROOKE-PoPHAM: It isa traditional custom 
for the incoming Chairman to propose the vote of thanks at the end of the Anniversary 
Meeting but this year, for reasons which I need not enter into, it has not been 
possible for a change of Chairmen to take place at the usual time and Admiral 
Little has been good enough to accept the Council’s invitation to remain on for the 
time being. But that is no reason for delaying a hearty vote of thanks to him for 
all he has done during his most successful year of office. 


The office of Chairman of the Council is no sinecure and involves a great deal of 
hard work, and it is a testimony to the importance attached to the meetings over which 
Admiral Little has presided that so many senior officers of all three Services, who have 
very exacting duties of their own, have attended them regularly during his term of 
office. . 


The Chairman has already mentioned that we have had a most successful 
lecture Session. That must be largely attributed to his personal initiative, a partic- 
ular instance of which was the visit of Admiral Spruance, President of the US. 
Naval War College, to whom was paid the exceptional honour of making him an 
Honorary Member of the Institution. That sort of thing has a very wide effect, 
extending beyond the members of the Institution. 


In addition to his most regular attendance at Council Meetings, Admiral Little 
has found time to come to many Finance Committee Meetings and to preside over the 
Journal Committee. 

You have already heard that the sales of the Journal during 1946 were easily 
a record in the whole history of its publication. That is very satisfactory from the 
financial point of view, but even more important is the value which Members attach 
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to the Journal. I understand that the Secretary has received quite a number of 
unsolicited testimonials about the Journal, but here is an extract from a letter 
recently received from a Member in India. He says: “ The lecture programme which 
came in my November Journal ‘ fair makes my mouth water.’ I shall look forward 
to reading the reports . . . For those of us engaged on overseas tours at this 
period when the lessons of the War are being reviewed by experts and when the 
policies of the future are being forged, the Journal performs an absolutely in- 
valuable service in keeping us right in the picture.” This, I think, is typical of the 
tribute which Members who cannot be here to-day would wish to pay to our Chair- 
man. 

It only remains for me to say that, when he is able to hand over his duties, his 
successor will find the R.U.S.I. not only a going concern but a live and active one. 

I beg to move— 

“‘ That the thanks of the Institution be accorded to the Chairman, Admiral 
Sir Charles Little.” 


GENERAL SIR SYDNEY F. MuspRATT : It is my pleasure to second this Resolution 
and I would wish to endorse all that Sir Robert Brooke-Popham has said. It has 
been a great privilege to serve on the Council under Admiral Little’s chairmanship 
and we have tc thank him for bringing us so successfully through a difficult time. 
We are glad that he is continuing his chairmanship for the present. If I may so 
put it— 

“Man wants but little here below but wants this Little longer.” 
I have much pleasure in seconding the Resolution. 
This was carried unanimously and with acclamation. 
ADMIRAL LITTLE expressed his thanks, and the Meeting then terminated. 
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